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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Publiflier  of  this-CoLLECTiON,from  the  great 
encouragement  given  to  the  two  firit  volumes,  has^ 
been  enabled  thus  early  to  produce  a  third,  containing  the 
fame  number  of  pieces,  and,  he  hopes,  of  equal  merit 
with  the  former. 

There  is  likewife  a  fourth  volume  in  the  prefs,  which 
will  |?e  finimed'in  a  few  months:  after  the  publication 
of  which,  it  is  intended  to  ftop  for  fome  time,  in  expec 
tation  of  having  liberty  to  infert  many  new  Farces,  the 
run  of  which,  in  a  feparate  form,  will  foon  be  over. 

The  Publiftier  mufl  again  intimate,  that,  in  the  profe- 
^cution  of  this  Work,  it  is  his  wifli  not  to  interfere  with 
any  pieces,  from  the  fale  of  which,  in  a  detached  manner, 
their  authors  may  expect  any  further  profit :  emoluments 
of  this  kind  are  generally  at  an  end  the  firft  feafon  after 
publication ;  and  as  no  piece  in  this  Collection  is  fold 
feparately,  the  lofs  to  individuals  will  be  the  lefs. 

As  the  Editor  is  unacquainted  with  the  refidence  of 
many  Gentlemen  who  might  have  no  objections  to  the 
infertion  of  their  fmall  pieces;  if  fuch  will  be  kind  enough 
to  take  the  trouble  of  informing  Mr  Elliot  by  letter,  they 
will  confer  on  him  a  particular  obligation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  from  fuch  liberal  contributions,  this 
COLLECTION  of  FARCES  and  ENTERTAINMENTS  maybe 
extended  to  two  or  three  volumes  more  in  the  courfe  cf 
a  few  years. 

EDINBURGH,  March  1783. 
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A    C    T      I. 

YOUNG  WILDING,  BEAUFORT,  and  WILL  folhwiug. 
WILDING. 

HA,  ha,  my  dear  Beaufort  !    A  fiery  young  fellow 
like  you,  melted  down  into  a  fighing,  love-fick 
dangler  after  a  high  heel,  a  well-turn'd  ankle,  and  a 
(hort  petticoat  ! 

Beau.  Pry'thee,  Wilding,  don't  laugh  at  me  —  Ma 
ria's  charms  - 

Wild.  Maria's  charms  !  And  fo  now  you  would  fain 

grow  wanton  in  her  praife,  and  have  me  liften  to  your 
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raptures  about  my  own  fifter  !   Ha,  ha,  poor  Beaufort ! 

Is  my  lifter  at  home,  Will  ? 

Will.   She  is,  Sir. 

Wild.  How  long  has  my  father  been  gcrne  out  ? 
Will.   This  hour,   Sir. 

Wild.  Veiy  well.  Pray,  give  Mr  Beaufort's  compli 
ments  to  my  lifter,  and  he  is  come  to  wait  upon  her. — 
(Ex if  Will.')  You  will  be  glad  to  fee  her,  I  fuppofe, 
Charles. 

Beau.   I  live  but  in  her  prefence. 
Wild.   Live  but  in  her  prefence  !   How  the  devil  could 
the  young  baggage  raife  this  riot  in  your  heart  ?    'Tis 
more  than  her  brother  could  ever  do  with  any  of  her 
fex. 

Beau.  Nay,  you  have  no  reafbn  to  complain  ;  you  are 
come  up  to  town,  poll-hafte,  to  marry  a  wealthy  citi 
zen's  daughter,  who  only  faw  you  laft  feafon  at  Tun- 
bridge,  and  has  been  languifhing  for  you  ever  fince. 

With  'Tis  more  than  I  do  for  her  ;  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  more  than  I  believe  me  does  for  me — This  is 
a  match  of  prudence",  man  !  bargain  and  fale  !  My  reve 
rend  dad  and  the  old  put  of  a  citizen  finifhed  the  bufi- 
nefs  at  Lloyd's  coffee-houfe  by  inch  of  candle — a  mere 
transferring  of  property! — "  Give  your  fon  to  my 
**  daughter,  and  I  will  give  my  daughter  to  your- fon." 
.That's  the  whole  affair ;  and  fo  I  am  juft  arrived  to  con- 
fummate  the  nuptials. 

Bean.  Thou  art  the  happieft  fellow— 
Wild.  Happy  !    fo   I  am — 'what  mould   I  be  other- 
ivife  for?     If  MHs  Sally — upon  my  foul,   I  forget  her 
name — 

Beau.  Well!  that  is  fo  like  you Mifs  Sally  Phil- 
pot. 

Wild.    Ay!    very  true -Mife  Sally  Philpot me 

will  bring  fortune  lufflcient  to  pay  off  an  old  incumbrance 
upon  the  family-eflate,  and  my  father  is  to  fettle  hand- 
fomely  upon  me- and  fo  I  have  reafon  to  be  content 
ed,  have  not  I  ? 

Bsau.  And  you  are  willing  to  marry  her  without  ha 
ving  one  fpark  of  love  for  her  ? 

Wild.  Love  ! — why,  I  make  myfelf  ridiculous  enough 
•by  marrying,  don't  I,  without  being  in  love  into  the 

bargain  ? 
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bargain  ?  What  1  am  I  to  pine  for  a  girl  that  is  willing 
to  -go  to  bed  to  me  ?  Love  of  all  things! — My  dear 
Beaufoit,  one  fees  fo  many  breathing  raptures  about 
each  other  before  marriage,  and  dinning  their  mfipidity 
into  the  ears  of  all  their  acquaintance  :  **  My  dear 
11  Ma'am,  don't  you  think  him  a  fweet  man  ?  a  charm- 
"  inger  creature  never  was."  Then  he,  on  his  fide — 
"  My  life!  my  angel!  oh!  file's  a  paradife  of  ever- 
"  blooming  fweets."  And  then  in  a  month's  time, 
"  He's  a  perfidious  wretch  !  I  vvifli  I  had  never  feen  his 

'*  face -the  devil  was  in  me  when  I  had  any  thing  to 

u  fay  to  him." "  Oh  !   damn  her  for  an  inanimated 

:"  piece 1  wifh  (he'd  poifon'd  herfelf,  with  all  my 

"  heart."  That  is  ever  the  way  :  and  fo  you  fee  love 
is  all  nonfenfe  ;  well  enough  to  furnifli  romances  for  boys 
and  girls  at  circulating  libraries  j  that  is  all,  take  my 
word  for  it. 

Beau.  Pho  !  this  is  all  idle  talk ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  am  ruin'd. 

Wild.  How  fo  ? 

Beau.  Why,  you  know  the  old  couple  have  bargained 
your  fifter  away. 

Wild.   Bargain'd  her  away  !  and  will  you  pretend  you; 

are  in  love  ? Can  you  look  tamely  on,  and  fee  her 

barter'd  away  at  Garraway's,  like  logwood,  cochineal, 
or  indigo  ?  Marry  her  privately,  man,  and  keep  it  a. 
fecret  till  my  affair  is  over. 

Beau.  My  dear  WTilding,  will  you  propofe  it  to  her  ? 

Wild.  With  all  my  heart — She  is  very  long  a-coming, 
I'll  tell  you  what,  if  me  has  a  fancy  for  you,  carry 
her  off  at  once — But  perhaps  me  has  a  mind  to  this  cub 
of  a  citizen,  Mifs  Sally's  brother. 

JSsatt.  Oh,  no  !  he's  her  averfion. 

Wild.  I  have  never  feen  any  of  the  family,  but  my 
wife  that  is  to  be — my  father-in-law  and  my  brother- 
in-law,  I  know  nothing  of  them.  What  fort  of  a  fel 
low  is  the  fon  ? 

Beau.  Oh  !  a  diamond  of  the  firft  water!  a  buck,  Sir  ! 
a  blood  !  every  night  at  this  end  of  the  town  ;  at  twelve 
next  day  he  fneaks  about  the  'Change,  in  a  little  bit  of 
a  frock  and  a  bob-wig,  and  looks  like  a  fedate 
keepei:  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  behold  him, 
A  2 
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Wild.  Upon  my  word,  a  gentleman  of  fpirit, 

Beau.  Spirit ! he  drives  a  phaeton  two  ftory  high, 

keeps  his  girl  at  this  end  of  the  town,  and  is  the  gay 
George  Philpot  all  round  Covent- Garden. 

Wild.  Oh,  brave  ! and  the  father 

Beau.  The  father,  Sir But  here  comes  Maria; 

take  his  picture  from  her.  \_Shs  fmgs  fjjithin.~\ 

Wild.  Hey  !  flie  is  mufical  this  morning ;  me  holds 
her  ufual  fpirits,  I  find. 

Beau.  Yes,  yes,  the  fpirit  of  eighteen,  with  the  idea 
of  a  lover  in  her  head. 

Wild.  Ay,  and  fuch  a  lover  as  you  too !  tho'  ftill  in 
her  teens,  me  can  play  upon  all  your  foibles,  and  treajt 
you  as  me  does  her  monkey,  tickle  you,  torment  you, 
enrage  you,  footh  you,  exalt  you,  deprefs  you,  pity  you, 
laugh  at  you— —  Ecce  Jlgnum  ! 

Enter  Maria  Jfnging. 

Wild.  The  fame  giddy  girl  1 Sifter;   come,  my 

dear 

Maria.  Have  done,  brother;  let  me  have  my  own 
way — I  will  go  through  my  fong. 

Wild.  I  have  not  feen  you  this  age ;  alk  me  how  I 
do? 

Maeia.  I  won't  afk  you  how  you  do — I  won't  take 
any  notice  of  you,  I  don't  know  you. 

Wild,  Do  you  know  this  gentleman  then  ?  Vvrill  you 
fpeak  to  him  ? 

Maria.  No,  I  won't  fpeak  to  him  ;  I'll  fing  to  him  ; 
'tis  my  humour  to  fing.  LS*ngs*1 

Beau.  Be  ferious  but  for  a  moment,  Maria ;  my  all 
depends  upon  it. 

Maria.  Oh  !  fweet  Sir,  you  are  dying,  are  you?  then 
pofitively  I  will  ting  the  fong  ;  for  it  is  a  defcription  of 

yourfelf — mind  it,  Mr  Beaufort— mind  it Brother, 

how  do  you  do  ?  \_kijfes  him.]      Say  nothing ;  don't  in 
terrupt  me r^/'/^j.] 

Wild.  Have  you  feen  your  city -lover  yet  ? 

Maria.  No ;  but  I  long  to  fee  him ;  I  fancy  he  is  a 
curiofjty. 

Beau.  Long  to  fee  him,  Maria  ! 

Maria.  Yes,  long  to  fee  him — [Beaufort  fddles  with 
.(.';  l.;pt  and  Iwkf  thwght ful.]  Brother,  brother!  r%offt  to 

pint 
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Him  fcftl)'<>  beckons  him  'to  look  at  Beaufort]  do  you  fee 
that  ?   \_mimtckj  him~}   mind  him  ;  ha,  ha. 

Beau.  Make  me  ridiculous  if  you  will,  Maria,  fo  you 
don't  make  me  unhappy  by  marrying  this  citizen. 

Maria.  And  would  not  you  have  me  marry,  Sir? 
What,  I  muft  lead  a  lingle  life  to  pleafe  you,  inr.il  I  ? 
Upon  my  word,  'you  are  a  pretty  gentleman  to  make 
laws  for  rne.  \J$ing*'~\ 

Can  it  bs  or  by  /anv  or  by  equity  f aid  > 

That  a  comely  young  girl  ought  to  die  an  old  ma^d '  ? 

Wild.  Come,  come,  Mifs  Pert,  compofe  your&lf  ji 
little — this  will  never  do. 

Maria.  My  crofs,  ill-natur'd  brother !  but  it  will  do 
— Lord  !  what,  do  you  both '  call  me  hither  to  plague 
me  ?  I  won't  ftay  among  ye — a  Pboheurt  a  -Fhweitr — 
[running  a*u}ay~\  a  F  honeur. 

Wild.  Hey,  hey,  Mifs  Notable!  come  back;  pray., 
Madam,  come  back \Forces  her  back.'} 

Maria.   Lord  of  heaven  !   what  do  you  want  ? 

Wild.  Come,  come,  truce  with  your  frolics-,  Mifs  Hoy 
den,  and  behave  like  a  fenfible  girl ;  we  have  ferious  fju- 
finefs  \vith  you. 

Maria.  Have  you  ?  Well,  come,  I  will  be  fenfible — 
there,  I  blow  all  my  folly  away — 'Tis  gone,  ?tfs  gouty 

and  now   I'll   talk  fenfc  ;   come Is  that  a  fewfiblc: 

face  ? 

Wtld.  Po,  po,  be  quiet,  and  hear  what  we  Iu 
fay  to  you. 

Maria.   I  will,   I  am  quiet/    'Tis  charming  we:., 
it  will  be  good  for  the  country,  this  will. 

Wild.   Po,  ridiculous  !   how  can  you  be  fo  filly  ? 

Maria.  Blefs  me  !  I  never  faw  any  thing  like  you — - 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  fatisfying  you — I  am  fure  it 
was  very  good  fenfe  what  I  laid— Papa  talks' in  that. 
manner — Well,  well,  I'll  be  iilent  then — I  won't  ipeafv 
at  all :  Will  that  fatisfy  you  ?  \_Looks  fuii^.  \ 

Wild.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  folly,  but  mind 
what  is  faid  to  you — You  have  not  feen  your  city-lover, 
you  fay !  [M-ar^JJorugs  her  jhcu!ders->  and  flakes  t:sr  head-  \ 

Wild.  Why  don't  you  anfwer  ? 

My  dear  Maria,  put  me  out  of  pain. 

F Maria  faniM  far  Jhwhiers  'e<faiK,~\ 

A  '3  m£ 
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Wild.  Fob,  don't  be  fo  childifh,  but  give  a  rational  an- 
fvver. 

Maria.  Why,  no,  then  ;  no no,  no,  no,  no,  no 

I  tell  you  no,  no,  no. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  my  little  giddy  fitter,  you  mufl 
not  be  fo  flighty ;  behave  fedately,  and  don't  be  a  girl 
always. 

Maria.  Why,  don't  I  tell  you  I  have  not  feen  him— 
fcut  I  am  to  fee  him  this  very  day. 

Beau.  To  fee  him  this  day,  Maria! 

Maria*  Ha,  ha! — look  there,  brother  ;  he  is  begin 
ning  again — But  don't  fright  yourfelf,  and  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it— — My  papa  comes  to  me  this  morning — by 
the  by,  he  makes  a  fright  of  himfelf  with  this  ftrange 
drefs — Why  does  not  he  drefs  as  other  gentlemen  do, 
brother  ? 

Wild.  He  drefleslike  his  brother  fox-hunters  in  Wilt- 
fhire. 

Maria.  But  when  he  comes  to  town,  I  wifh  he  would 

tlo  as  other  gentleman  do  here 1  am  almoft  afham'd 

»f   him But   he    comes   to    me.   this  morning 

•'  Hoic !  hoic  !   our  Moll Where  is  the  fly  pufs— 

u  Tally  ho!" Did  you  want  me,  papa  ? "  Come 

u  hither,  Moll,  I'll  gee  you  a  hufband,  my  girl;  one  that 
u  has  mettle  enow — he'll  take  cover,  I  warrant  un  — 
«'  Blood  to  the  bone." 

Bsau.  There  now,  Wilding,  did  not  I  tell  you  this  ? 

Wild.  Where  are  you  to  fee  the  young  citizen  ? 

Maria.  Why,  papa  will  be  at  a  home  in  an  hour,  and 
then  he  intends  to  drag  ni£  into  the  city  with  him,  and 
there  the  fweet  creature  is  ta,  be  introduced  to  me — - 
The  old  gentleman  his  father  is  delighted  with  me  j  but 
I  hate  him,  an  old  ugly  thing. 

Wild.  -Give  us  a  defcriptiou  of  him.;  I  want  to  know 
him. 

Maria.  Why,  he  looks  like  the  picture  of  Avarice, 
fitting  with  pleafure  upon  a  bag  of  money,  and  trem 
bling  for  fear  any  body  mould. come,  and  take  it  away— 
He  has  got  fquare- toed  (hoes,  and  little  tiny  buckles.; 
a  brown  coat,  with  fmall  round  brafs  buttons,  that  looks 
as  if  it  was  new  in  my  great-grandmother's  time,,  and 
bis  face  all  fhrivdPd  and  pinch'd  with  care  \  and  he  (hakes 

His 
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his  head  like  a  mandarine  upon  a  chJmney-pie.ce-t — - 
"  Ay,  ay,  .Sir  Jafper,  you  are  right" — and  then  he  grins 

at  me "  I  profefs  (he  is  a  very  pretty  bale  of\goods. 

"  Ay,  ay,  and  my  fon  Bob  is  a  .very  ^fenfible  lu.d — ay, 
"  ay,  and  I  will  underwrite  their  happinefs  for  one  and 
-"  a  half/tv  cent." 

Wild.  Thank  yon,  my  dear  girl ;  thank  you  for  thts 
account  of  my  relations. 

Beau.  Deftrudion  to  ,my  hopes!  Surely,.,  my  dear 
little  angel,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me — 

Maria.  There,  there,  there  he  is  frighten'd  again. 

\_Sings,  Deareft  creature,  &V.] 
Wild.  Pma!  give  over  thefe  airs — liftea  to  me,  and 
I'll  inilriict  you  how  to  manage  them  alL 

Maria.  Oh!  my  dear  brother,  you  are  very  good — 

but  don't  miilake  yaurfelf ;  though  juft  come  from  a 

boarding-fcliool,  give  me  leave  to  manage  for  myfelf — 

There  is  in  this  cafe  a  man  I  like,  and  a  man  I  don't  like 

It  is  not  you  I  like/(/0  Beaufort) — no — no — 1  hate 

you But  let  this  little  head  alone;  I  know  what  to 

tlo 1  mail  know  how  to  prefer  one,  and  get  rid  of 

the  other. 

JSeau.   What  will  you  do,  Maria? 
Maria.   Ha,  ha,  I  can't  help  laughing  at  you.   [Sings » 
Do  not  grieve  mey 
Oh  /  relieve  me,  &c. 

Wild.  Come,  come,  be  ferious,  Mifs  Pert,  and  I'll  irt- 
flruft  you  what  to  do — The  old  cit,  you  fay,  admires 
you  for  your  underilandirig;  and  his  fon  would  not  marry 
you,  unlcfs  he  found  you  a  girl  of  fenfe  and  fpirit. 

Maria.  Even  fo — this  is  the  character  of  your  giddy 
fitter. 

Wild.  Why  then  I'll  tell  you— You  (hall  make  him 
hate  you  for  a  fool,  and  fo  let  the  refufal  come  from  him- 
felf. 

Maria.  But  how — how,  my  dear  brother?  Tell  me 
how? 

Wild.  Why  you  have  feen  a  play  with  me,  where  a 
man  pretends  to  be  a  downright  country  oaf,  in  order  to 
rule  a  wife  and  have  a  wife. 

Maria y  Very  well — what  then?  what  then  ? — Oh! — 
1  hare  it — I  underiland  you — fay  no  more— 'tis  charm- 
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ing;  I  like  it  of  all  tilings;  I'll  do  it,  I  will;,  and  I  wifi" 
fo  plague  him,  that  he  (han't  know  what  to  make  of 

me He  fhall  be  a  very  toad-eater  to  me  ;  the  four, 

the  fweet,  the  bitter,  he  fhall  (wallow  all,  and  all  (hall 
work  upon  him  alike  for  my  diverfion.  Say  nothing  of 
it—it's  all  among  ourfelves  ;  but  I  won't  be  cruel.  I 
hate  ill- nature,  and  then  vx-ho  knows  but  I  may  like  him  ? 

Beau,  'My  dear  Maria,  don't  talk  of  liking  him. 

Maria.  Oh !   now  you  are  beginning  again. 

[Sings,  Voi  Amanti,   &c.  and  exit ^ 

Beau.  'Sdeath,  Wilding,  I  fhall  never  be  your  bro 
ther-in-law  at  this  rate. 

Wild.  Pma,  follow  me  ;  don't  be  apprehenlive — I'll 

five  her  farther  mftructions,  and  (he  will  execute  them 
warrant  you  ;  the  old  fellow's  daughter  (hall  be  mine,, 
and  the  fon  may  go  fliift  for  himfelf  elfewhere. 

Seene,   Old  PJnlpofs  Houfs. 
Enter  Old  Philpot,  Dapper,  and  QuUldrive. 

Old  Phil.  Quilldrive,  have  thofe  dollars  been  fent  to 
the  bank,  as  1  order'd? 

Quill.   They  have,   Sir. 

Old  Phil.  Very  well!  Mr  Dapper,  I  am  not  fond  o£ 
writing  any  thing  of  late ;  but  at  your  requelt — 

Dap.  You  know  I  would  not  offer  you  a  bad  policy. 

Old  Phil.   I  believe  it — Wellr(lep  with  me  to  my  clo- 

fet,  and  I  will  look  at  your  policy How  much,  do 

you  want  upon  it  ? 

Dap.  Three  thoufand ;.  you  had  better  take  the  whole ;. 
there,  are  very  good  names  upon  it. 

Old  Phil.  Well,  well,  ilep  with  me,  and  I'll  talk  to 
you — Quilldrive,  flop  with  thofe  bills  for  acceptance — 
This  way,  Mr  Dapper,  this  way.  [Exeunt- 

Qmlldrive  filus. 

Quill.  A  miferly  old  rafcal!  digging,  digging  mo 
ney  out  of  the  very  hearts  of  mankind;  conftantly,  con- 
ilantly  (craping  together,  and  yet  trembling  with  anxiety 
for  fear  of  coining  to  want.  A  canting'  old'hypccnto! 
and  yet  under  his  veil  of  fanftity  he  has  a  liquoriili 
tooth  left — running  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  (lily 
every  evening;  and  til  ere  he  has  his  folitary  plcafures  in 
Jkoks  and  ceniei . 

George 
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George  Philpot,  peeping  in, 

G.  Phil.  Hift,  hift! Qmlldrivel      . 

Quill.  Ha,  Mafler  George ! 

G.  Phil.  Is  Square-toes  at  home? 

QnilL  He  is. 

G.  Phil.  Has  he  afk'd  for  me? 

Quill.  He  has. 

G.  PhiL  [Walks  in  on  tip-toe.']  Does  he  know  I  did 
not  ly  at  home? 

Quill.  No;   I  funk  that  upon  him. 

G.  Phil.  Well  done;  I'll  give  you  a  choice  gelding 
to  carry  you  to  Dulwich  of  a  Sunday — Damnation ! — 
up  all  night — ftripped  of  nine  hundred  pounds — pretty 
well  for  one  night! — Piqued,  repiqued,  flammed,  and 
capotted  every  deal! — Old  Dry-beard  mail  pay  all — Is 
forty -feven  good?  no — fifty  good  ?  no,  no,  no — to  the 
end  of  the  chapter — Cruel  luck! — Damn  me,  'tis  life 
tho* — this  is  life — 'sdeath!  I  hear  him  coming  {runs  off 
and  peeps} — no,  all's  fafe — I  muft  not  be  caught  in  thefe 
cloaths,  Quilldrive — 

Quill.  How  came  you  did  not  leave  them  at  Madam 
Corinna's,  as  you  generally  do? 

G.  Phil.  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  late  for  old  Square- 
toes,  and  fo  I  whipt  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drov« 
with  the  windows  up,  as  if  I  was  afraid  of  a  bum-bailey. 
— Pretty  cloaths,  an't  they? 

Quill.  Ah!   Sir— 

G.  Phil.  Reach  me  one  of  my  mechanic  city-frocks—- 
HO — (lay — 'tis  in  the  next  room,  an't  it? 

Quill.  Yes,  Sir. 

G.  PhiL  I'll  run  and  flip  it  on  in  a  twinkle.      [Exit. 
Quilldrive  folus. 

Quill.  Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  life  does  he  lead  ?  Old 
Cojer  within  here  will  fcrape  together  for  him,  and  the 
moment  young  Matter  comes  to  poflfeflion,  "  111  got,  ill 
gone,"  1  warrant  me:  a  hard  card  I  have  to  play  be 
tween  'em  both— drudging  for  the  old  man,  and  pimp 
ing  for  the  young  one — The  father  is  a  refervoir  of  riches, 
and  the  fon  is  a  fountain  to  play  it  all  away  in  vanity 
and  folly! 

Re-enter  George  Philpot, 

G.  Phil,  Now  I'm  equipped  for  the  city — Damn  the 

citv 
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city  —  I  wifh  the  Papifhes  would  fet  fire  to  it  again  —  I 
hate  to  be  beating  the  hoof  here  among  them  —  Here 
comes  father  —  no;  —  'tis  Dapper.  —  Qmlldrive,  I'll  give, 
you  the  gelding. 
nk 


Thank  you,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Dapper*. 

Dap.  Why  you  look  like  a  devil,  George. 

G.  Phil.  Yes;  I  have  been  up  all  night,  loft  all  my 
money,  and  I  am  afraid  I  mull  fmafh  for  it. 

Dap.  Smafh  for.it  —  what  have  I  let  you  into  the  fe- 
cret  for?  Have  not  I  advifed  you  to  trade  upon  your  own 
account  —  and  you  feel  the  fweets  of  it.  —  How  much  do 
you  owe  in  the  city? 

G.  Phil.  At  leail  twenty  thoufand. 

Dap.  Poh,  that's  nothing  !  Bring  it  up  to  fifty  or  fixt  y 
thoufand,  and  then  give  'em  a  good  cram  at  once  —  I 
have  infured  the  fhip  for  you. 

G.  Phil.  Have  you? 

Dap.  The  policy's  full;  I  have  juil  touched  your  fa 
ther  for  the  laft  three  thoufand. 

G.  Phil.  Excellent!   are  the  goods  re-landed? 

Dap.  Every  bale  —  I  have  had  them  up  to  town,  and 
fold  them  all  to  a  packer  for  you. 

G.  Phil.  Bravo!  and  the  fhip  is  leaded  with  rubbim, 
I  fuppofe? 

Dap.  Yes;  and  is  now  proceeding  on  the  voyage. 

G.  Phil.  Very  well  —  and  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  we 
fhall  hear  of  her  being  loft  upon  tht  Goodwin,  or  funk 
between  the  Needles, 

Dap.   Certainly. 

G.  Phil.  Admirable!  and  then  we  fhall  come  upon 
the  underwriters. 

Dap.   Diredly. 

G.  Phil.  My  dear  Dapper!  \J&mbraces  bim. 

Dap.  Yes;  I  do  a  dozen  every  year.  How  do  you 
think  I  can  live  as  I  do,  otherwise? 

G.  Phil.  Very  true  ;  fhall  you  be  at  the  club  after 
'Change? 

Dap.  Without  fail. 

G.  Phil.  That's  right;  it  will  be  a  full  meeting:  we 
fhall  have  Nat  Pigtail  the  dry-falter  there,  and  Bob  Rep 

tile 
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tile  the  change-broker,  and  Soberfides  the  banker — we 
{hall  all  be  there.     We  fhall  have  deep  doings. 

Dap.  Yes,  yes;  well,  a  good  morning;  I  muft  go 
now  and  fill  up  a  policy  for  a  (hip  that  has  been  loft  thefe 
three  days. 

G.  Phil.  My  dear  Dapper,  thou  art  the  beft  of  friends. 

Dap.  Ay,  I'll  Hand  by  you — It  will  be  time  enough 

for  you  to  break  when  you  fee  your  father  near  his  end; 

then  give  'em  a  fmafh ;  put  yourfelf  at  the  head  of  his 

fortune,   and  begin  the  world  again — Good  morning. 

[Jtt/. 

G.  Philpot  foluf. 

G.  Phil.  Dapper,  adieu  —  Who,  now,  in  myfituation 
would  envy  any  of  your  great  folks  at  the  court-end!  A 
lord  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  his  eftate — He 
can't  fpend  you  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  other 
people's  money — no — no — I  had  rather  be  a  little  bob«! 
wig  citizen  in  good  credit,  than  a  commiifioner  of  the 
cuftoms — Commiflioner  ! — The  King  has  not  fo  good  a 
thing  in  his  gift  as  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy — Don't, 
we  fee  them  all  with  their  country  feats  at  Hogfdon,  and1 
at  Kentifh-tovvn,  and  at  Newington-butts,  and  at  Ifling- 
ton ;  with  their  little  flying  Mercuries  tipt  on  the  top  of 
the  houfe,  their  Apollos,  their  Venus's,  and  their  leaden 
Hercules's  in  the  garden;  and  themfelves  fitting  before 
the  door,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  waiting  for  a  good 
digeiKon — Zoons  !  here  comes  old  dad  ;  now  for  a  few 
dry  maxims  of  left-handed  wifdom,  to  prove  myfelf  a 
fcoundrel  in  fentiment,  and  pafs  in  his  eyes  for  a  hope 
ful  young  man  likely  to  do  well  in  the  world. 

Enter  Old  Philpot. 
Old  PhiL  Twelve  times  twelve  is  144. 
G.  Phil.   I'll  attack  him  in  his  own  way — Commiflion 
at  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Old  Phil.  There  he  is,  intent  upon  bufmefs!  What, 
plodding,  George  ? 

G.  Phil.  Thinking  a  little  of  the  main  chance,  Sir. 
Old  Phil.  That's  right;,  it  is  a  wide  world,  George. 
G.  Phil.  Yes,  Sir;  but  you  inftru&ed  me  early  in  the 
rudiments  of  trade. 

Old  PkiL  Ay,  ay!  I  inftilPd  good  principles  into 
thce, 

G.  Phil 
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G.  Phil.  So  you  did  Sir — Principal  and  interefl  is  all 
I  ever  heard  from  him,  \_afide  ]  I  mall  never  forget  the 
ftory  you  recommended  to  my  earlieft  notice^  Sir. 

Old  Phil.  What  was  that,  George?  It  is  quite  out  of 
my  head. 

G.  Phil.  It  intimated,  Sir,  how  Mr  Thomas  Inkle,  of 
London,  merchant,  was  caft  away,  and  was  afterwards 
protected  by  a  young  lady,  who  grew  in  love  with  him, 
and  how  he  afterwards  bargained  with  a  planter  to  fell 
her  for  a  flave. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay,  [laughs']  I  recoiled  it  now. 

G.  Phil.  And  when  me  pleaded  being  with  child  by 
him,  he  was  no  otherwife  mov'd  than  to  raife  his  price, 
and  make  her  turn  better  to  account. 

Old  Phil.  [Burfts  into  a  laugh."]  I  remember  it — ha, 
ha  i — there  was  the  very  fpirit  of  trade  !  ay — ay — ha, 
Itt! 

G.  Phil.  That  was  calculation  for  you 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay. 

G.  Phil.  The  Rule  of  Three If  one  gives  me  fo 

much,  what  will  two  give  me  ? 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay.  [Laughs.'] 

G.  Phil.  That  was  a  hit,  Sir. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay. 

G.  Phil.  That  was  having  his  wits  about  him. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay!  It  iaaleflbn  for  all  young  men.  It 
was  a  hit  indeed,  ha!  ha!  [Both  laugh."] 

G.  Phil.  What  an  o!4  negro  it  is.      [d/idf."] 

Old  Phil.  Thou  art  a  fon  after  my  own  heart,  George. 

G.  Phil.  Trade  muft  be  minded — A  penny  fav'd,  is  a 
penny  got 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay,  [Shakes  his  head,  and  looks  cun- 
nlng.~] 

G.  Phil.  He  that  hath  moneyin  his  ..purfe  won't  want 
a  head  on  his  moulders. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay. 

G.  Phil.  Rome  was  not  built-in  a  day — 'Fortunes  are 
made  by  degrees — Pains  to  get,  care  to  keep,  and  fear 
to  lofe 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay. 

G.  Phil.  He  that  lies  ift  bed,  his  eftate  feels  it. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay,  the  good  boy. 

I  G»  Phil. 
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G.  Phil.  The  old  curmudgeon  [ajfdi]  thinks  nothing- 
mean  that  brings  in  an  honeft  penny. 

Old  Phil.  The  good  boy !  George,  I  have  great  hopes  . 
of  thee. 

G.  Phil.  Thanks  to  your  example  ;  you  have  taught 
me  to  be  cautious  in  this  wide  world — Love  your  neigh 
bour,  but  don't  pull  down  your  hedge. 

Old  Phil.   I  profefs  it  is  a  wife  faying — I  never  heard: 
it  before  :   it  is  a  wife  faying  ;  and  (hows  how  cautious 
we  fliould  be  of  too  much  confidence  in  frieiulmip. 
G.  Phil.  Very  true. 

Old  Phil.  Friendfliip  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade. 
G.  Phil.   It  only  draws  a  man  in  to  lend  money. 

Old  Phil.   Ay,  ay 

G.  Phil.  There  wasyour  neighbour's  fon,DickWorthy, 
who  was  always  cramming  his  head  with  Greek  and  La 
tin  at  fchool;  he  wanted  to  borrow  of  me  the  other  day; 
but  I  was  too  cunning. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay — Let  him  draw  bills,  of  exchange  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  fee  where  he  will  get  a  pound 
fterling  for  them. 

G.  Phil.  So  I  told  him — I  went  to  him  to  his  garret 
in  the  Minories;  and  there  I  found  him  in  all  his  mifery! 
and  a  fine  fcene  it  was — There  was  his  wife  in  a.  corner 
of  the  room,  at  a  wafhing  tub,  up  to  the  elbows  in  fuds; 
a  folitary  pork-ftake  was  dangling  by  a  bit  of  pack-thread 
before  a  melancholy  lire;  himfelf  ieated  at  a  three-legg'd 
table,  writing  a  pamphlet  againft  the  German  war;  a 
child  upon  his  left  knee,  his  right-leg  employed  in  rock 
ing  a  cradle  with  a  brattling  in  it — And  fo  there  was 
buiinefs  enough  for  them  all — His  wife  rubbing  away, 
\jniniicks  a  <\vafoerwoman~\  ;  and  he  writing  on,  "  The 
'*  king  of  Pruflia  (hall  have  no  more  fubfidies — Saxony 
"  fhall  be  indemnify'd — He  (han't  have  a  foot  in  Sile- 
"  fia."  There  is  a  fweet  little  baby!  \to  the  child  en 
his  knee] — then  he  rock'd  the  cradle, hufli  ho!  hufn  ho! — 
then  twiftcd  the  gi -liken  \_  fnaps  hit  fingcrs~\  hufli  ho  ! 
<«  The  Ruffians  (hall  have  Pniffia,"  [tw*//*/.]  The  wife 
\wajbes  andji)igs.~\  He — "  There's  a  dear."  Round  goes 
"  the  griiken  again  \_fncps  his  finger"]  \  and  Canada  mud 
"  be  reflor'd,"  \_ivrites.~] — And  fo  you  have  a  piclure  of 
the  whole  family. 

VOL,  III.  B  Old 
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Old  Phil.  Ha,  ha  !  What  becomes  of  his  Greek  and 
Latin  now?  Fine  words  butter  no  parfnips — He  had  no 
money  from  you,  I  fuppofe,  George? 

G.  Phil.  Oh  !   no ;  charity  begins  at  home,  fays  I. 

Old  Phil.  And  it  was  wifely  faid — I  have  an  excellent 
faying  when  any  man  wants  to  borrow  of  me — -I  am 
ready  with  my  joke — u  A  fool  and  his  money  ape  foon 
parted" — ha,  ha,  ha! 

G.  Phil.  Ha,  ha An  old  /kin-flint.   [AJide.'] 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay a  fool  and  his  money  are  foon 

parted ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Now  if  I  can  wring  a  handfome  fum  out  of 
him,  it  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  fays.  \_Afide.~\ 

And  yet  trade  has  its  inconveniences Great  houfes 

flopping  payment ! 

Old  Phil.  Hey — what!  you  look  chagrined! -No 
thing  of  that  fort  has  happened  to  thee,  I  hope  ? 

G.  Phil.  A  great  houfe  at  Cadiz — Don  John  de  Al- 
varada — The  Spanifh  galleons  not  making  quick  returns 
• — and  fo  my  bills  are  come  back. 

Old  Phil.   Ay! [Shakes  his  head.'] 

G.  Phil.  I  have  indeed  a  remittance  from  Meffina. 
That  voyage  yields  me  thirty  per  cent,  profit — But  this 
blow  coming  upon  me 

Old  Phil.   Why  this  is  unlucky how  much  money? 

G.  Phil.  Three  and  twenty  hundred. 

Old  Phil.  George,  too  many  eggs  in  one  bafket;  I'll 
tell  thee,  George,  I  expect  Sir  Jafper  Wilding  here  pre- 
fently  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  marriage  I  have  on  foot 
for  thee :  then  hum  this  up,  fay  nothing  of  it,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  you  pay  thefe  bills  with  his  daughter's  por 
tion. 

G.  Phil.  The  old  rogue   [afde.']   That  will  never  do, 

J  mail  be  blown  upon  'Change Alvarada  will  pay  ih 

time — He  has  open'd  his  affairs — He  appears  a  good 
man. 

Old  Phil.  Does  he? 

G.  Phil.  A  great  fortune  left ;  will  pay  in  time,  but 
I  muft  crack  before  that. 

Old.  Phil.   It  is  unlucky!   A  good  man  you  fay  he  is? 

G.  Phil.  Nobody  better. 

Old  Phil.   Let  me  fee Suppofc  I  lend  this  money? 

G.  Phil. 
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G.  Phil  Ahr  Sir. 

Old  Phil.  How  much  is  your  remittance  from  Meffina? 

6".  Phil    Seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

Old  Phil.  Then  you  want  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

G.  Phil.   Exaftly. 

Old  Phil.   Don  Alvarada  is  a  good  man,  you  fay? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  Sir. 

Old  Phil.  I  will  venture  to  lend  the  money — You  mufl 
allow  me  commiirion  upon  thofe  bills  for  taking  them  up 
for  honour  of  the  drawer. 

G.  Phil.  Agreed. 

Old  Phil.  Lawful  interefl  while  I  am  out  of  my  mo 
ney. 

G.  Phil.  I  fubfcribe. 

Old  Phil.  A  power  of  attorney  to  receive  the  monies 
from  Alvarada  when  he  makes  a  payment. 

G.  Phil.  You  (hall  have  it. 

Old  Phil.  Your  own  bond. 

G.  Phil.  To  be  fure. 

Old  Phil.  Go  and  get  me  a  check — You  fhall  have  a 
draught  on  the  bank. 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  Sir,   [>//^  ] 

Old  PhiL  But  ftay—I  had  forgot— I  muft  fell  out  for 
this — Stocks  are  under  par You  muft  pay  the  diffe 
rence. 

G.  Phil.  Was  ever  fuch  a  leech !  (ajidc.)  By  all  means, 
Sir. 

Old  Phil.  Step  and  get  me  a  check. 

G.  Phil.  A  fool  and  his  money  are  foon  parted,  "[dfide. 

[-£*;/  G.  Philpot. 
Old  Philpot  fe/uf. 

What  with  commifiion,  lawful  intereft,  and  his  pay 
ing  the  difference  of  the  flocks,  which  are  higher  now 
than  when  I  bought  in,  this  will  be  no  bad  morning's 
work  ;  and  then  in  the  evening,  I  mall  be  in  the  rareft 
fpirits  for  this  new  adventure  I  am  recommended  to — 

Let  me  fee what  is  the  lady's  name,  [Takes  a  Utter 

out.~]  Corinna!  ay,  ay,  by  the  defcription  me  is  a  bale 
of  goods — I  fhall  be  in  rare  fpirits — Ay,  this  is  the  way, 
to  indulge  one's  paffions  and  yet  conceal  them,  and  to 
mind  one's  huGnefs  in  the  city  here  as  if  erne  had  no 
B  2  pafliona 
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paffions  at'all — I  long  for  the  evening,  methinks — Body 
o'rne — I  am  a  young  man  iliil. 

Enter  Quilldrive. 

Qnill.   Sir  Jafper  Wilding,   Sir,  and  his  daughter. 

Old  Phil.  1  am  at  home. 

Enter  Sir  Jaiper  and  Maria. 

\_Slr  Jafyer.  drefled  as  a  fox~hufiter,  '-'and Jinging.~\. 
.,     Old -Phil.   Sir  Jafper,   your  very  humble  fervant. 

Sir  Jafp.  Mailer  Philpot,  I  be  glad  to  zee  ye,  I  am 
indeed. 

Old  Phil.  The  like  compliment  to  you,  Sir  Jafper, 
Mifs  Maria,  I  kifs  your  fair  hand. 

Tvlaria.   Sir,  your  moft  obedient. 

Sir  J~#jp-  Ay,  ay,  I  ha''  brought  un  to  zee  you—*—— 
There's  my  girl — I  ben't  afham'd  of  my  girl. 

Maria.  That's  more  than  I  can  fay  of  my  father— 
luckily  thefe  people  are  as  much  ftrangers  to  decorum  as 
my  old  gentleman,  otherwife  this  vifit  from  a  lady  to 

meet -her  lover  would  have  an  odd  appearance- 'I  ho* 

but  late  a  boarding- fchool  girl,  1  know  enough  of  the 
world  for  that.  \_4jide* 

Old  Phil.  Truly  flie  is  a  blooming  young  lady,  Sir 
Jafper,  and  I  verily  (hall  like  to  take  an  intereil  in  her. 

Sir  Jftfy*  I  ha  brought  her  to  zee  ye,  and  20  your 
zon  may  ha'  her  as  foon  as  he  will. 

Old  Phil.  Why  (lie  looks  three  and  a  half  psr  cent,  bet 
ter  than  when  I  faw  her  laft. 

Maria*  Then  there  is  hopes  that  in  a  little  time  I 
fliall  be  above  par he  rates  me  like  a  lottery-ticket. 

:  ^jUc. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay,  I  doubt  not,  Sir  Jafper:  Mifs  has 
the  appearance  of  a  very  feniible,  clifcreet  young  lady; 
and  to  deal  freely,  without  that  fhe  would  not  do  for  my 
fon — George  is  a  fhrewd  lad,  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
declare  no  coniideration  fhould  ever  prevail  on  him  to 
marry  a  fool. 

Maria.  Ay,  you  have  told  me  fo  before,  old  gentle 
man,  and  I  have  my  cue  from  my  brother;  and  if  i  don't 
foon  give  mailer  George  a  forfeit  of  me,  why  then  I  am 
net  a  notable  girl.  \_/lfidc.~\ 

.F.^ier  George  Philpot. 

G.  Phil.  A  gccd  clever  old  cuff  this— after  my  own 

heart 
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heart  —  I  think  I'll  have  his  daughter,  if  'tis  only  for  the 
pleafure  of  hunting  with  him. 

Sir  Jafp.  Zon-in-law,  gee  us  your  hand-  —  What  zay 
you?  Are  you  ready  for  my  girl? 

Gr.  Phil.  Say  grace  as  foon  as  you  will,  Sir,  I'll  fall 
too. 

Sir  Jafp.  Well  zaid  —  I  like  you  —  I  like  un,  matter 
Philpot  —  I  like  un  —  I'll  tell  you  what,  let  un  talk  t» 
her  now. 

Old  Phil.  And  fo  he  (hall  —  George,  me  is  a  bale  oF 
goods;  fpeak  her  fair  now,  and  then  you'll  be  in  cam. 

G.  Phil.  T  think  I  had  rather  not  fpeak  to  her  now  — 
I  hate  fpeaking  to  thofe  modefl>women  —  Sir  ;r  —  Sir,  a 
word  in  your  ear;  had  not  I  better  break  my  mind,  by 
advertifing  for  her  in  a  newfpaper? 

Old  Phil.  Talk  fenfe  to  her,  George  ;  me  is  a  no- 
table  girl  -  and  I'll  give  the  draft  upon  the  bank  pre- 
fently. 

Sir  Jafp.  Come  along,  mailer  Philpot  -  come  along; 
I  ben't  afraid  of  my  girl  -  come  along. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Jafper  and  Okl  Phil.], 

Maria.  A  pretty  fort  of  a  lover  they  have  found  for 
me.  [Afide.\ 

G.  PhiL  How  mall  I  fpeak  my  mind  to  her?  She  it 
almoft  a  llranger  to  me.  \_dfide.  ~\ 

Maria.  Now  I'll  make  the  hideous  thing  hate  me  if 
lean,  [dfide.] 

G.  PhiL  Ay,  me  is  as  fharp  as  a  needle,  I  warrant  her... 


Maria.  [dfide~\  When  will  he  begin  ?  —  Ah,you  fright  ! 
You  rival  MrBeaiifort!  I'll  give  him  an  averfiontome,  that's 
what  I  will,  and  fo  let  him  have  the  trouble  of  breaking 
off  the  match  :  not  a  word  yet  —  he  is  in  a  fine  conruiiou. 
[Looks  fooli/Jj.~]  I  think  I  may  as  vrtll  fit  down,  Sir. 

G.  Phil.  Ma'am—  I—  I—  I—  [frighted.  ]—  I'll  hand! 
you  a  chair,  Ma'am  --  there,  Ma'am. 


Maria.  Sir,   I  thank  you 
G.  Phil.   I'll  fit  down  too.   [In  cwfnjian*~\. 
Maria.   Heigho! 
G.  Phil.  Ma'am! 
Sir! 

33  G.  Phil- 
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•  G.  Phil.  I  thought  -  -I  -  1  --  did  not  you  lay 
fomething-,  Ma'am? 

Maria.  No,  Sir;   nothing. 

G.  Phil.   I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma'am. 

Maria.  Oh!   you  are  a  fwect  creature.  [Afide.^ 

G.  Phil.  The  ice  is  broke  now  ;  I  have  begun,  and 
fo  I'll  go  on.'  [Sits  Jib  tit,  l^oks  fooliJJ^  a  ml  ft  cats  a  look 
tit  her.} 

Maria.  An  agreeable  interview  this!  [Afide^ 

G.  Phil,   Pray,  Ma'am,   do  you  ever  go  to  concerts? 

Maria.  Concerts!   what's  that,   Sir? 

G.  Phil.  A  mufic-meeting. 

Maria.  I  have  been  at  a  Q-uaker*s  meeting,  but  never 
at  a  mufic-meeting. 

G.  Phil.  Lord,  Ma'am,  all  the  gay  world  goes  to  con 
certs  -  She  notable  !  I'll  take  courage,  (lie  is  nobody 
~  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  prdVnt  you  a  ticket 


am 


for  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  Ma' 

Maria.  [looking  Jimple  and  aiikward.~\->-&  ticket  — 
what's  a  ticket? 

G.  Phil.  There,  Ma'am,  at  your  fervice. 

Maria.  [Curtftys  aukwardfy.']  I  long  to  fee  what  a 
ticket  is. 

G.  Phil.  What  a  curtfey  there  is  for  the  St  James's 
end  of  the  town!  1  hate  her;  {he  ft  ems  to  be  an  idiot, 


Maria.   Here's  a  charming  ticket  he  has  given  me* 
~    And  is  this  a  ticket,   Sir? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  Ma'am  -  And  is  this  a  ticket? 

[Mi  wicks  her  a/tJj. 

Maria.  [Reads  ]  For  fale  by  the  candle,  the  follow 
ing  goods—  thirty  chefts  flraw-hats  —  fifty  tubs  chip-hats 
—  pepper,  fago,  borax  -  Ha  —  ha!  fuch  a  ticket! 

G  Phil.  I  —  I  —  1  have  made  a  miftak'-,  Ma'am  —  here, 
here  is  the  right  one. 

Maria.  You  need  not  mind  it,  Sir,  —  I  nevsr  go  to  fuel; 
places. 

G.  Phil.  No,  Ma'am  —  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
her  —  Was  you  ever  at  the  White-Conduit-houfe? 

Maria.  There's  a  que'Uon  [Afide-~\  Is  that  a  noble 
man's  feat? 

6,  ML 
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G.  Phil.  [Laughs.']  Simpleton! — No,  Mils — it  Is  not 
a  nobleman's  feat — Lord!  'tis  at  Iflington. 

Maua.   Lord  Iflington! 1  don't  know  my  Lord 

Illington. 

G.  Phil.  The  town  of  Iflington. 

Maria.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  his  Lord- 
fhip. 

G.  Pill.    Iflington  is  a  town,   Ma'am.    " 

Maria.  Oh !   it's  a  town. 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  Ma'am. 

Maria.   I  am  glad  of  it. 

G.  Phil.  What  is  me  glad  of?  \_Jftdt. 

JMaria.  A  pretty  hufband  my  pappa  has  chofe  for 
me.  [A/ids. 

•  G.  Phil.  What  fliall  I  fay  to  her  next  ? Have  you. 

been  at  the  burletta,  Ma'am? 

Maria.   Where? 

G.  Phil.  The  burletta. 

Maria.  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  no 
fuch  perfon — I  go  to  burlettas!  I  am  not  what  you  take 
me  for. 

G.  Phil.  Ma'am . 

Maria.  I'm  come  of  good  people,  Sir;  and  have  been 
properly  educated  as  a  young  girl  ought  to  be. 

G.  Phil.  What  a  damn'd  fool-lhe  is!  \_slfids.'}—  TU 
burletta  is  an  opera,  Ma'am. 

Maria.  Opera,  Sir!  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
•this  ufage to  alTront  me  in  this  manner! 

G.  Phil.  Affront!  I  mean  quite  the  reverfe,  Ma'air.j 
I  took  you  for  a  connoifieur. 

Maria.  Who,  me  a  connoiffeur,  Sir!  I  defire  you 
won't  call  me  fuch  names;  I  am  fure  1  never  fo  much  as 
thought  of  fuch  a  thing.  Sir,  I  \v-on 't  be  called  a  con- 

uoiffeur 1  won't 1  won't I  won't. 

[Burjis  out  a-crying. 

G.  Phil.  Ma'am,  I  meant  no  offence— A  connoiffeur 
is  a  virtuofo. 

Maria.  Don't  virtuofo  me?  I  am  no  virtuofo,  Sir-;  I 
would  have  you  to  know  it — I  am  as  virtuous  a  girl  as 
any  in  England,  and  1  will  never  be  a  virtuofo. 

[Cries  bitterly.'} 

G.  RkiL.  Eut?.  Ma'am,  you  miftake  me  quite. 

Maria*. 
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Maria*  [In  a  paj/ian^  choaking  her  tsars  an 
Sir,  I  am  come  of  as  virtuous  people  as  any  in  JEngland 
My  family  was  always  remarkable  for  virtue — My 
mamma  \burfis  out"]  was  as  a  good  a  woman  as  ever  was 
born,  and  my  aunt  Bridget  [fobbing"]  was  a  virtuous  wo 
man  too And  there's  my  lifter  Sophy  makes  as  good 

and  virtuous  a  wife  as  any  at  all — And  fo,   Sir,  don't 

call  me  a  virtuofo 1  won't   be  brought  here  to  be 

treated  in  this  manner,   I  won't — I  won't — 1  won't. 

[Cries  bitterly. 

G.  Phil.  The  girl's  a  natural — So  much  the  better. 
I'll  marry  her,  and  lock  her  up  [AJide.~\ — Ma'am,  upon 
in  y  word  you  mifunderftand  me. 

Maria.  Sir  [drying  her  tears"]  I  won't  be  called  con- 
noiffeur  by  you  nor  any  body — And  I  am  no  virtuofo — 
I'd  have  you  to  know  that. 

G.  Phil.  Ma'am,  connoifTeur  and  virtuofo  are  words 
for  a  perfon  of  tafte. 

Maria.  Tafte!    [Sobbing.] 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  Ma'am. 

Maria.  And  did  you  mean  to  fay  as  how  I  am  a  per 
fon  of  tafte  ? 

G.  Phil.   Undoubtedly. 

Maria.  Sir,  your  mcft  obedient  humble  fervant.  Oh! 
that's  another  thing — I  have  a  tafte  to  be  fure. 

G.  Phil.  I  know  you  have,  Ma'am — O  you're  a  cur- 
fed  ninny.  [djide. 

Maria.   Yes,  I  know  I  have 1  can  read  tolerably, 

and  I  begin  to  write  a  little. 

G.  Phil.  Upon  my  word  you  have  made  a  great  pro- 

grefs! What  could  old  Squarctoes  mean  by  pafling 

her  upon  me  for  a  fenlible  girl?  and  what  a  fool  I  was 

to  be  afraid  to  fpeak  to  her! I'll  talk  to  her  openly 

at  once   [djide.] Come  fit   down,    Mifs 

Ma'am,  are  you  inclined  to  matrimony  ? 

Maria.  Yes,   Sir. 

G.  Phil.   Are  you  in  love? 

Maria.   Y"es,  Sir. 

G.  Phil.  Thofe  naturals  are  always  amorous  [ftfide.] 
How  mould  you  like  me? 

Maria.  Of  all  things , 

G.  Phil. 
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G.  Phil.  A  girl  without  ceremony,  \_afid s.~\'  Do  you 
love  me  ? 

Maria.  Yes,   Sir. 

G.  P^/7.   But  you  don't  love  any  body  elfe? 

Maria.   Yes,   Sir. 

G.  Phil.  Frank  and  free,.  \afidi\.  But  not  fo  well  as 
me? 

Maria.  Yes,   Sir. 

G.  Phil.   Better,  may  be  ? 

Maria..  Yes,  Sir. 

G.  P/^/7.  The  devil  you  do!  [*/£&.]  And,  perhaps, 
if  I  mould  marry  you,  I  mould  have  a  chance  tof  be  made 

J|     — t        jnr-j  -•!-._• 

Maria.  Yes,  Sir. 

G.  P/>//.  The  cafe  is  clear ;  Mifs  Maria,  your  very 
humble  fervant ;  you  are  not  for  my  money,  I  promife 
you. 

Maria.   Sir! 

G.  Phil.  I  have  donea  Ma'am,  that's  all,  and  I  take 
my  leave. 

Maria.   But  you'll  marry  me  ? 

G.  Phil.  No,  Ma'am,  no; — no  fuch  thing — You  may 
provide  yourfelf  a  hufband  elfewhere;  I  am  your  humble 
fervant. 

Maria.  Not  marry  me,  Mr  Philpot  ?  ^  But  you 
'mud my  pappa  faid  you  mull — and  I  will  have  you. 

G.  Phil.  There'sanother  proof  of  hernonfenfe.  \_ajidtt.~\ 
Make  yourfelf  eafy,  for  I  ft  ail  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you. 

Maria.  ^  Not  marry  me,  Mr  Philpot?  \lurftsout  in 
teart  ~]  But  I  fay  you  fhall,  and  1  will  have  a  hufband, 
or  I'll  know  the  reafon  why — You  (hall — you  fhall. 

G.  Phil.  A  pretty  fort  of  wife  they  intend  for  me 
here 

Maria.  I  wonder  you  an't  alham'd  of  yourfelf  to  af 
front  a  young  girl  in  this  manner.  I'll  go  and  tell  my 
pappa — I  will — I  will — 1  will.  \_Cryinu  bitterly. 

G.  Phil.  And  fo  you  may — I  have  no  more  to  fay  to 
you — and  fo  your  fervant,  Mifs — your  fervant. 

Maria.  Ay !  and  by  goles !  my  brother  Bob  fhall  fight 
vou. 

G.  Phil,  Wluit  care  I  for  your  brother  Bob?  [_Goin-. 

' 
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How  can  you  be  fo  cruel,  Mr  Philpot  ?  how1 
can  you--oh--[CVv>/,  a  ndftruggles  with  him.  Ux/V  G.Phil. 
Ha  !  ha  !  I  have  carried  my  brother's  fcheme  into  exe 
cution  charmingly  ;  ha  !  ha  !  He  will  break  off  the  match 
now  of  his  own  accord  -  Ha!  ha!  This  is  charming; 
this  is  finej  this  is  like  a  girl  of  fpirit. 

ACT          II. 

Enter  Corinna,  Tom  following  hsr. 

Cor.      A    N  elderly  gentleman,  did  you  fay? 

jLJL   Tom.  Yes;  that  fays  he  has  got  a  letter  for 
you,  Ma'am. 

Tom.  Defire  the  gentleman  to  walk  up  flairs.     [Exit 
Tom.]   Thefe  old  fellows  will  be  coming  after  a  body  —  - 
but  they  pay  well,  and  fo         -Servant,   Sir. 
Enter  Old  Philpot. 

Old  Phil.  Fair  lady,  your  very  humble  fervant  - 
Truly  a  blooming  young  girl  !  Madam,  I  have  a  letter 
here  for  you  from  Bob  Poacher,  whom,  I  prefume,  you 
know. 

Cor.  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  Bob  Poacher  —  He  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  nr'ne.  [Reads  to  kerfelf\\\o.  fpeaks  fo  hand- 
fomely  of  you,  Sir,  and  fays  you  are  fo  much  of  the  gen 
tleman,  that,  to  be  fure,  Sir,  I  mall  endeavour  to  be 
agreeable,  Sir. 

Old  Phil.  Really  you  are  very  agreeable  —  You  fee  I 
am  punctual  to  my  hour.  [Leaks  at  his  watch* 

Cor.  That  is  a  mighty  pretty  watch,   Sir. 

Old  Phil.  Yes,  Madam,  it.  is  a  repeater  ;  it  has  been 
in  our  family  for  a  long  time  —  This  is  a  mighty  pretty 
lodging  -  1  have  twenty  guineas  here  in  a  purfe,  here 
they  are,  [turns  them  out  upon  the  table~\,.  as  pretty  gol 
den  rogues  as  ever  fair  fingers  play'd  with. 

Cor.  I  am  always  agreeable  to  any  tiling  from  a  gen 
tleman. 

Old  Phil.  There  are  [ufide\  forne  light  guineas  among 
them  -  1  always  put  off  my  light  guineas  in  this  way. 
-  -  You  are  exceedingly  welcome,  Madam.  Your  fair 
hand  looks  fo  tempting,  I  muft  kifs  it  -  Oh!  I  could 
,eat  it  up  —  Fair  lady,  your  lips  look  fo  cherry  -  They 

adlually 
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a&ually  invite  the  touch;  \_kiffes.*]  Really  it  makes  the 
difference  of  cent,  per  cent,  in  one's  conftitution — You 
have  really  a  mighty  pretty  foot — Oh,  you  little  rogue 
—I  could  fmother  you  with  kiffes — Oh  you  little  deli 
cate,  charming — \_Kijes  her.~\ 

George  Philpot,  within. 

G.  Phil.  Gee-houp! Awhi ! — Avvhi !    Gallows! 

Awhi! 

Old  Phil.  Hey What  is  all  that! Somebody 

toming! 

Cor.  Some  young  rake,  I  fancy,  coming  in  whether 
my  fervants  will  or  no. 

Old  Phil.  What  (hall  I  do?— I  would  not  be  feen  for 
the  world Can't  you  hide  me  in  that  room  ? 

Car.  Dear  heart !  no,  Sir Thefe  wild  young  fel 
lows  take  fuch  liberties — He  may  take  it  into  his  head 
to  go  in  there,  and  then  you  will  be  detected — Get  un 
der  the  table — He  fhan't  remain  long,  whoever  he  is— 
Here — here,  Sir,  get  under  here. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  ;  that  will  do — Don't  let  him  flay 
long — Give  me  another  bufs — Wounds!  I  could — 

Cor.  Huih! Makehafte. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay ;  I  will,  fair  lady— [Creeps  tinder  the 
table)  and  peeps  eut.~]  Don't  let  him  flay  long. 

Cor.   Hufh!    Silence!   you  will  ruin  all  tlfe. 
Enter  G.  Philpot,  drefe'd  out. 

G.  Phil.  Sharper,  do  your  work — Awhi !  Awhi  f  So, 
iny  girl how  doft  do? 

Cor.  Very  well,  thank  you — I  did  not  expecl  to  fee 
you  fo  foon — I  thought  you  was  to  be  at  the  club 
The  fervants  told  me  you  came  back  from  the  city  at 
two  o'clock  to  drefs;  and  fo  I  concluded  you  would  have 
ftaid  all  night  as  ufual. 

G.  PkiL  No ;  the  run  was  againft  me  again,  and  I  did 
not  care  to  purfue  ill-fortune.  But  I  am  lirong.  in  cafb, 
my  girl. 

Cor.  Are  you  ? 

G.  Phil.   Yes,  yes Sufkins  in  plenty. 

Old  Phil.  [pet'ping.~]  Ah  the  ungracious  !  Thefe  arc 
your  haunts,  are  they ! 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  yes;  I  am  flrong  in.caih — I  have  taken 
ia  old  curmudgeon  fince  I  fa\v  you. 

Cer* 
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Cor.  As  how,  pray? 

Old  Phil,  [peeping  out']   Ay,  as  how ;    let  us  hear, 
pray. 

G.  Phil.  Why,   I'll  tell  you. 

Old  Phil,   [peeping]   Ay!   let  us  hear. 
,    G.  Phil.  I  talk'd  a  world  of  wifdom  to  him. 

Old  Phil.   Ay! 

G.  Phil.  Tipt  him  a  few  rafcally  fentiments  of  a  fcoun- 
drelly  kind  of  prudence. 

Old  Phil.  Ay! 

G.  Pkil.  The  old  curmudgeon  chuckled  at  it. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  av;  the  .old  curmudgeon!   ay,  ay. 

G.  Phil.   He  is  a  fad  old  fellow. 

Old  Phil  Ay!   Go  on. 

G.  Phil.  And  fo  I  appear'd  to  him  as  deferying  of  the 
gallows  as  he  is  himfelf. 

Old  Phil.  Well  faid,  boy,  well  faid— Go  on. 

G.  Phil.  And  then  lie  took  a  liking  to  me — Ay,  ay, 
fays  he,  ay,  friendfhip  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade — 
George,  thou  art  a  fon  after  my  own  heart ;  and  then 
as  I  dealt  out  little  maxims  of  penury,  he  grinn'd  like  a 
Jew  broker  when  he  has  cheated  his  principal  of  an 

eighth  per  cent. and  cried,  Ay,  ay,  that  is  the  very 

fpirit  of  trade A  fool  and  his  money  are  foon  parted 

— [mimicking  hi??i.~]  &nd  fo,  on  he  went,  like  Harlequin 
in  a  French  comedy,  tickling  himfelf  into  a  good  hu 
mour,  till  at  lail  I  tickled  him  out  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
odd  pounds. 

Old  Phil.   I  have  a  mind  to  rife  and  break  his  bones — 
But  then  I  difcover  myfelf — Lie  ft  ill,   Ifaac,  lie  ftill. 
G.  Phil.   Oh!    I  underlland  trap — I  talked  of  a  great 

houfe  flopping  payment The  thing  was  true  enough; 

but  I  had  no  dealing  with  them. 
Old  Phil  Ay,  ay. 

G.  Pill.  And  fo,  for  fear  of  breaking  off  a  match  with 
an  idiot  he  wants  me  to  marry,  he  lent  me  the  money, 
and  cheated  me  tho*. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  you  have  found  it  out — have  ye? 
G.  Phil.  No  old  ufurerin  England,  grown  hard-heart 
ed  in  his  trade,  could  have  dealt  worfe  with  me — I  muft 
have  commiffion  upon  thefe  bills  for  taking  them  up  for 
honour  of  the  drawer— — Your  bond— Lawful  intereft, 
i  while 
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while  I  am  out  of  the  money;  and  the  difference  for  fell 
ing  out  of  the  {locks — an  old  miferly  good-for-nothing 
flan-flint. 

Old  Phil.  My  blood  boils  to  be  at  him — Go  on,  can 
you  tell  us  a  little  more ! 

G.  Phil.  Poh!  he  is  an  old  curmudgeon And  fo 

I  will  talk  no  more  about  him — Come  give  me  a  kifs. 

[They  kifs. 

Old  Phil.  The  young  dog,  how  he  fattens  his  lips  to 
her! 

G.  Phil.  You  fhall  go  with  me  to  Epfom  next  Sun 
day. 

Cor.  Shall  I  ?  That's  charming. 

G.  Phil.  You  fhall,  in  my  chariot—I  drive. 

Cor.   But  1  don't  like  to  fee  you  dHve. 

G.  Phil.  But  I  like  it ;  I  am  as  good  a  coachman  as 
any  in  England — There  Avas  my  lord — What  d'ye  call 
him — he  kept  a  flage-coach  for  his  own  driving ;  but, 
Lord!  he  was  nothing  to  me. 

Cor.  No! 

G.  Phil.  Oh!  no — I  know  my  road- work,  my  girl — 
When  I  have  my  coachman's  hat  on — is  my  hat  come 
home? 

Cor.   It  hangs  up  yonder;  but  I  don't  like  it. 

G.  Phil.  Let   me  fee Ay  !    the  very  thing 

Mind  me  when  I  go  to  work throw  my  eyes  about 

a  few handle  the  braces — —take  the  off-leader  by 

the  jaw Here  you — how  iiave  you  curbed  this  horfe 

up? Let  him  out  a  link;  do,  you  blood  of  a — Whoo 

Eh  ! — Jewel — Button  ! — Whoo  Eh  !  Come  here,  you 
Sir,  how  have  you  coupled  Gallows  ?  You  know  he'll 

take  the  bar  of  Sharper Take  him  in  two  holes,  do 

—There's  four  pretty  little  knots  as  any  in  England-— 
Whoo  Eh! 

Cor.   But  can't  you  let  your  coachman  drive  ? 

G.  Phil.  No,  no See  me  mount  the  box,  handle 

the  reins,  my  wrift  turned  down,  fquare  my  elbows,  (lamp 

with  my  foot Gee-up! Off  we  go —Button, 

do  you  want  to  have  us  over! Do  your  work,  do — 

Awhi !   awhi ! There  we  bowl  away  ;  fee  how  fharp 

they  arc — Gallows !— Softly  up  hill,  [whiftles.']  There's 
a  public-houfe Give  'crn  a  mouthful  of  water,  do — 

VoL.HI.  C  And 
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And  fetch  me  a  dram — Drink  it  off — Gee-up!   Awhi ! 

awhi! There  we  go  fcrambling  all  together — Reach 

Epfom  in  an  hour  and  forty-three  minutes,  all  Lombard- 

ilreet  to  an  egg- (hell,  we  do There's  your  work  my 

girl! — Eh!   damn  me. 

Old  Phil.  Mercy  on  me !  What  a  profligate  debauched 
young  dog  it  is. 

Enter  Young  Wilding. 

Wild.  Ha!   my  little  Corinna Sir,  your  fervant. 

G.  Phil.  Your  fervant,  Sir. 

Wild.  Sir,  your  Servant. 

G.  Pkil.  Any  commands  for  me,  Sir. 

Wild.  For  you,  Sir? 

G.  Phil.   Yes;  forme,   Sir? 

Wild.  No,  Sir,  I  have  no  commands  for  you,  Sir. 

G.  Phil.  What's  your  bufmefs? 

Wild.  Bufmefs! 

G.  Pkil.  Ay,  bufmefs. 

Wild.  Why,  very  good  bufmefs  I  think My  little 

Corinna — my  life — my  little 

G.  Phil.  Is  that  your  bufmefs  ? — Pray,  Sir Not 

fo  free,  Sir. 

Wild.  Not  fo  free! 

G.  Phil.  No,  Sir !  that  lady  belongs  to  me. 

Wild.  To  you,  Sir? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  to  me. 

Wild.  To  you !  Who  are  you  ? 

G.  Phil.  As  good  a  man  as  you. 

Wild.  Upon  my  word  ! Who  is  this  fellow,  Co 
rinna?  fome  journeyman-taylor,  I  fuppofe,  who  choofes 
to  try  on  the  gentleman's  cloaths  before  he  carries  them 
home. 

G.  Phil.  Taylor! — What  do  you  mean  by  that?  You 
lie!  I  am  no  Taylor. 

Wild.  You  (hall  give  me  fatisfa&ion  for  that! 

G.  Phil.  For  what? 

Wild.  For  giving  me  the  lie. 

G.  Phil.   I  did  not. 
Wild.  You  did,  Sir. 

G.  Phil.  You  lie;  I'll  bet  you  five  pounds  I  did  not 
— But  if  you  have  a  mind  for  a  frolic — Let  me  put  by 
my  fvvord— -Now,  Sir,  come  on  [In  a  boning  attitude. 

Wild. 
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Wild.  Why,  you  fcoundrel,  do  you  think  I  want  to 
box?  Draw,  Sir,  this  moment. 

G.  Phil.   Not  I come  on. 

Wild.  .Draw,  or  I'll  cut  you  to  pieces. 

G.  Phil.  I'll  give  you  fatisfaction  this  way  [pujht*  at 
l:im.~\ 

Wild.  Draw,  Sir,  draw !  You  won't  draw  ? — There, 
take  that,  Sirrah — and  that — and  that,  you  fcoundrel. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay;   well  done;  lay  it  on — [Peeps  out. 

Wild.  And  there,  you  rafcal;  and  there. 

Old  Phil.  Thank  you,  thank  you — Could  not  you  find 
in  your  heart  to  lay  on  another  for  me? 

Cor.  Pray,  don't  be  in  fuch  a  pafiion,   Sir. 

Wild,  My  dear  Corinna,  don't  be  frightened;  I  mail 
not  murder  him. 

Old  Phil.  I  am  fafe  here—lie  ftill,  Ifaac,  lie  ftill—I 
am  fafe 

Wild.  The  fellow  has  put  me  out  of  breath.  [Sits 
dfj<njjn.~\  [Old  Philpot's  watch  fir  ikes  ten  under  the  table.'] 
Whofe  watch  is  that ?  [flares  round.~\  Hey!  what  is  all 
this?  [Looks  undsr  ths  tablc.~]  Your  humble  fervant,  Sir! 
Turn  out,  pray  turn  out — You  won't — Then  I'll  uu  • 
(hell  you.  [Takes  away  the  table. ~\  Your  very  humble 
fervant,  Sir. 

G.  Phil.  Zounds !   my  father  there  all  this  time. 

[46*0 

Wild.   I  fuppofe  you  will  give  me  the  lie  too? 

Old  Phil.  [Still  on  the  ground. ~\  No,  Sir,  not  I  truly; 
But  the  gentleman  there  may  ^divert  himfelf  again  if  he 
has  a  mind. 

G.  Phil.   No,   Sir,  not  I ;   I  pafs. 

Old  Phil.  George,  you  are  there  I  fee. 

G.  Phil.  Yes,   Sir;   and  you  are  there  I  fee. 

Wild.  Come  rife— Who  is  this  old  fellow? 

Cor.   Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know As  I  live  and< 

breathe,  I  don't — he  came  after  my  maid,  I  fuppofe;  I'll 
go  and  afk  her — Let  me  run  out  of  the  way,  and  hide 
myfelf  from  this  fcene  of  confufion.  [Exit  Corinna. 

G.  Phil.  What  an  imp  of  hell  Hie  is!  [dfide. 

Wild.  Come,  get  up,  bir;  you  are  too  old  to  be  beat.. 
C  2  Old  Phil. 
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Old  Phil.  \_Riftng.~]  In  troth  fo  I  am — But  there  you 
may  exercife  yourfelf  again  if  you  pleafe". 

G.  Phil.  No  more  for  me,  Sir — I  thank  you. 

Old  PhiL  I  have  made  but  a  bad  voyage^  of  it-— The 
fhip  is  funk,  and  ftock  and  block  loft.  C-4f^« 

Wild.  Ha,  ha  !  upon  my  foul,  I  can't  help  laughing 
at  his  old  fquare  toes — As  for  you,  Sir,  you  have  had 
what  you  deferv'd — Ha,  ha!  you  are  a  kind  cull,  I  fup- 
pofe — ha,  ha!  And  you,  reverend  dad,  you  muft  come 
here  tottering  after  a  punk,  ha,  ha! 

Old  Phil.   Oh!    George!    George  I 

G.  Phil.   Oh!   father!   father! 

Wild.  Ha,  ha!  what,  father  and  fon  !  And  fo  you 
have  found  one  another  out,  ha,  ha! Well,  you  may- 
have  bufmefs;  andfo,  gentlemen,  I'll  leave  you  to  your- 
felves.  [Exit. 

G.  Phil.  This  is  too  much  to  bear What  an  infa 
mous  jade  fhe  is!  All  her  contrivance! — Don't  be  angry 
•with  me,  Sir — I'll  go  my  ways  this  moment,  tie  xnyfelf 
up  in  the  matrimonial  noofe — and  never  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  thefe  courfes  again.  [Going. 

Old  Phil.  And  hark  you,  George;  tie  me  up  in  a  real 
noofe,  and  turn  me  off  as  foon  as  you  will.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Beaufort  drefed  as  a  lawyer,  and  Sir  Jafper  Wild 
ing  ivtfA  a  bottle  and  glafs  in  his  hand. 

Beau.  No  more,  Sir  Jafper;   I  can't  drink  any  more. 

Sir  Jafy.  Why  you  be  but  a  weezen-fac'd  drinker, 
mafter  Quagmire — .come,  man,  finim  this  bottle. 

Beau.  I  beg  to  be  excufed you  had  better  let  me 

read  over  the  deeds  to  you. 

Sir  Jafp.  Zounds!  'tis  all  about  out-hcufes,  and  mef- 
fuages,  and  barns,  and  flables,  and  orchards,  and  mea 
dows,  and  lands  and  tenements,  and  woods  and  under 
woods,  and  commons,  and  backfides.  I  am  o'  the  com- 
million  for  Wilts,  and  I  know  the  ley;  and  fo  truce  with 
your  jargon,  Mr  Quagmire. 

Bsau.  But,  Sir,  you  don't  confider,  marriage  is  an 

affair  of  importance it  is  contracted  between  perfons, 

full,  confenting;  fcconclly,  free  from  canonical  impedi 
ments;  thirdly,  free  from  civil  impediments,  and  can 
onl  be  diffoival  fur  canonical  caufcs  or  levities!  caufes 
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See  Leviticus  xviii.  and  xxviii.  Harry  VIII.  chap 
ter  vii. 

Sir  Jafp.  You  mall  drink  t'other  bumper,  an  you  talk 
of  ley. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Old  Mr  PhtlpQt,   Sir,  and  his  fon. 

Sir  Jafp.  Wounds!  that's  right,  they'll  take  me  out 
of  the  hands  of  this  lawyer  here.  [Exit. 

Beaufort  folus. 

Beau.  Well  done,  Beaufort !  thus  far  you  have  play'd 
your  part,  as  if  you  had  been  of  the  pimplenofe  family 
of  FurnivaTs-inm 

Sir  Jafp.  Mailer  Philpot,  I  be  glad  you  are  come  ; 
this  man  here  has  fo  plagued  me  with  his  ley,  but  now 
we'll  have  no  moie  about  it,  but  fign  the  papers  at  once. 

Old  Phil.    Sir  Jafper,  Twenty  thoufand  pounds,  you. 

know,  is  a  great  deal  of  money 1  mould  not  give  you 

fo  much,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  your  daughter's 
marrying  my  fon ;  fo  that  if  you  will  allow  me  difcouirt 
for  prompt  payment,  I  will  pay  the  money  down. 

G.  Phil.  Sir,  I  muft  beg  to  fee  the  young  lady  once 
more  before  1  embark;  for  to  be  plain,  Sir,  (he  appears 
to  be  a  mere  natural, 

Sir  Jafp.   I'll  tell  you  what,  youngfter,  I  find  my  girl 
a  notable  wench — and  here,  here's  zon  Bob. 
Enter  Young  Wilding. 

Sir  Jafp.    Bob,  gee  us   your  hand 1  ha'  finifh'd 

the  bulinefs and  zo  now here,  here,  here's  your 

vather-in-law. 

Old  Phil.  Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  is  that  he :  [dfidc. 

G.  Phil.  He  has  behav'd  like  a  relation  to  me  alread. 

Sir  Jafp.  Go  to  un,  man — that's  your  vather 

IVild.  This  is  the  itrangeft  accident Sir Sir 

[ftffiiS  a  l*ugk*~\  I — I-1- Sir — upon  my  foul,  I  can't 

iland  this.    [Bur/is  out  a  laughing.  ~\ 

Old  Phil.  I  deferve  it !    I  deferve  to  be  laughed  at. 

[ 

G.  Phil.   He  has  mown  his  regard  to  his  lifter's  family 

already.  [AJide\ 

Sir  Jafp.  What's  the  matter,  Bob?  I  tell  you  this  is, 

your  vather- in  law — [Pulls  Old  Philpot  to  him.']     Ma-- 

C  3, 
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iler  Philpot,  that's  Bob — Speak  to  un^  Bob — fpeak  to 
tin — 

Wild.  Sir — I — I  am  [ftifies  a  laugh. .]   I  fay,  Sir 

I  am,  Sir — extremely  proud — of — of 

G.  Phil.   Of  having  beat  me,   I  fuppofe.  \_df:de. 

Wild.  Of  the  honour,  Sir — of — of —  [Laughs. 

G.  Phih   Ay;  that's  what  he  means.  \_4jide. 

Wild.  And,  Sir — I — I — this  opportunity — I  cannot 

look  him  in  the  face [burfts  out  into  a  laugh'}  ha,  ha! 

I  cannot  flay  in  the  room [Going. 

Sir  Jafp.  Why,  the  volks  are  all  mad,  I  believe !   you 
fhall  flay,  Bob;  you  mail  flay.  [Hotels  him. 

Wild.  Sir,  I 1  cannot  poffibly 

[Whifpers  his  father. 

Old  Phil.  George,  George,  what  a  woful  figure  do  we 
make! 

G.  Phil.  Bad  enough,  of  all  confcience,  Sir. 

Sir  jfafp.  An  odd  adventure,  Bob.  [Laughs  heartily. 

Old  Phil.  Ay !  there  now  he  is  hearing  the  whole  af 
fair,  and  is  laughing  at  me. 

Sir  J'afp'  Ha,  ha!   Poh,  never  mind  it a  did  not 

hurt  un. 

Old  Phil.  It's  all  difcoverM. 

Sir  Jafp.  Ha,  ha! 1  told  ye  zon  Bob  could  find 

a  hare  fquat  upon  her  form  with  any  he  in  Chriflendoai 
— ha,  ha!  never  mind  it,  man;  Bob  meant  no  harm — 
Here,  here,  Bob — here's  your  vather,  and  there's  your 
brother 1  mould  like  to.  ha'  zeen  unwinder  the  table. 

Wild.  Gentlemen,  your  mofl  obedient. 

[Stifling  a  laugh. 

Old  Phil.  Sir,  your  fervant He  has  lick'd  George 

well and  I  forgive  him. 

Sir  Jfif/).  Well,  young  gentleman,  which  way  is  your 
mind  now? 

G.  Phil.  Why,  Sir,  to  be  plain,  I  find  your  daughter 
an  idiot. 

Sir  Jafp.  Zee  her  again  then zee  her  again 

Here,  you,  firrah,  fend  our  Moll  hither. 
Set:   Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  Jafp.  Very  well  then,  we'll  go  into  t'other  room, 
crack  a  bottle,  and  fettle  matters  there;  and  -leave  un 
together.— <-Hoic !  hoic— Our  Moll Tally  over. 
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Enter  Maria. 

Maria.  Did  you  call  me,  pappa  ? 

Sir  Jafi.  I  did,  my  girl— There,  the  gentleman  wants 
to  fpeak  with  you — Behave  like  a  clever  wench  as  you 

are Come  along,  my  boys — Mailer  Quagmire, 

come  and  rinifh  the  bufinefs.  \_Kxit  Jigging,  i^itb  Old 
Philpot  and  Beaufort.  Manent  Geprge/W  Maria.] 

G.  Phil.  I  know  (lie  is  a  fool,  and  fo.I  will  fpeak  to 

her  without  ceremony Well,  Mifs,  you  told  me  you 

could  read  and  write? 

'Maria.  Read,  Sir?  Heavens! — [ Lwkitig  at  him.'} 
<Ha,  ha,  ha! 

<  G.  Phil    What  does  (he  laugh  at .? 
'  Maria.   Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

*  G.  Phil.  What  diverts  you  fo,  pray? 

'  Maria.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  fine  taudry  figure  yon 
'  have  made  of  yourfelf  ?  Ha,  ha ! 

<  G.  Phil.   Figure,  Madam! 

«  Maria.   I  mall  die,   I  (hall  die!    Ha,  ha,  ha! 
'  G'  Phil.  Do  you  make  a  laughing-itock  of  me? 

«  Maria.   No,  Sir;  by  no  means Ha,  ha,  ha! 

'  G.  Phil.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mifs,   I  don't  underftand 

*  being  treated  thus. 

*  Maria.  Sir,   I  can't  poffibly  help  it-^— I — I — Ha, 
<ha! 

'  G.  Phil.  I  mall  quit  the  room,  and  tell  your  pappa, 
4  if  you  go  on  thus. 

*  Maria.   Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thoufand  times — 

'  I  am  but  a  giddy  girl 1  can't  help  it — I — I — Ha, 

«  ha! 

*  G.  Phil.  Ma'am,  this  is  downright  inful.t.. 

*  Maria.   Sir,  you  look  fomehow  or  other 1  don't 

*  know  how,  fo  comically Ha,  ha,  ha! 

*  G.  Phil.  Did  you  never  fee  a  gentleman  drefs'd  be- 
«fore? 

'  Maria.  Never  like  you — I  beg  your  pardon,.  Sir — 
«  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

*  G.  Phil.  Now  here  is  an  idiot  in  fpirits — I  tell  you, 

*  this  is  your  ignorance 1  am  drefs'd  in  high  taile. 

'  Maria.  Yes;  fo  you  are Ha,  ha,  ha! 

1  Q.  Phil,  Will  you  have  done  laughing? 
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<  Maria.  Yes,   Sir,    I   will 1  will there— — - 

*  there there 1  have  done. 

*  G.  Phil.  Do  fo  then,  and  behave  yourfelf  a  little 
«  fedately. 

*  Mai 'ia. •  I  will,    Sir; 1  wont  look  at  him,   and 

/  then  I  (han't  laugh [4fide. 

'  G.  Phil    Let  me  tell  you,  Mifs,  that  nobody  under- 

*  Hands  drefs  better  than  1  do. 

«  Maria.   Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

*  G.  Phil.   She's  mad,  fare. 

*  Maria    No,  Sir,  I  am  not  mad — I  have  done,  Sir — - 
'  1  have  done — I  affure  you,   Sir,  that  nobody  is  more 

*  averfe  from  ill  manners,  and  would  take  greater  pains 

*  not  to  affront  a  gentleman Ha,  ha,  ha! 

*  G.  Phil.  Again  :     Zounds  !     what   do   you    mean  ? 
'  you'll  put  me  in  a-paffion,  1  ean  tell  you,  prefently. 

'  Maria-    \   can't  help  it — indeed  I  can't — Beat  me 

*  if  you  will,  but  let  me  laugh — I  can't  help  it —Ha, 

*  ha,  ha ! 

'  G.  PhiL    I  never  met  with  fuch  ufage  in  my  life. 

'" Maria.  I  mall  die — Do,  Sir,  let  me  laugh — It  will 
6  do  me  good — Ha,  ha,  ha! 

1  [_Fal!s  efown  in  a  fit  of  laughing.'] 

(  G.  Phil.  If  this  is  your  way,  I  won't  ftay  a  moment 
'  longer  in  the  room  —I'll"  go  this  moment  and  tell  your 
«  father. 

4  Maria  Sir,  Sir,  Mr  Philpot,  don't  be  fo  hafty,  Sir 
* — I  have  done,  Sir;  it's  over  now — I  have  had  my. 
'  laugh  out — I  am  a  giddy  girl — but  I'll  be  grave. 

*  I'll  compofe  niyfelf,  and  a£l  a  different  fcene  with  him 

*  from  what  I  did  in  the  morning.    I  have  all  the  mate- 

*  rials  of  an  impertinent  wit,  and  I  will  now  twirl  him 
'  about  the  room,  like  a  boy  fetting  up  his  top  with  his 
'  linger  and  thumb.  \_Afide.~\ 

c  G.  Phil.  Mifs,  I  think  you  told  me  you  can  read  and  • 
«  write?' 

Maria.  Read,  Sir!  Reading  is  the  delight  of  my  life 
« Do  you  love  reading,  Sir? 

G.  Phil.  Prodigioufjy — How  pert  (he  is  grown! 1 

have  read  uery  little,  and  I'm  refolv'd  for  the  future  to 
read  lefs.   [w$6&J   What  have  you  read,  Mifs? 

Maria.  Every  thing. 

Q.  PhiL 
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G.  Phil.  You  have? 

Maria.  Yes,   Sir,  I  have. 

G.  Phil.  Oh !  brave — and  do  you  remember  what  you 
read,  Mifs? 

Maria.  Not  fo  well  as  I  could  wifh — Wits  have  fhort 
memories. 

G.  Phil.  Oh !  you  are  a  wit  too  ?      . 

Maria.  I  am — and  do  you  know  that  I  feel  myfclf 
provok'd  to  a  fimile  now? 

G.  Phil.  ProvokM  to  a  fimile! Let  us  hear  it. 

Maria.  What  do  you  think  we  are  both  like  ? 

G.  Phil.  Well 

Maria.  Like  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  in  Dryden's 
fable. 

G   Phil.  Jenny  in  Dryden's  fable ! 

Maria.   The  fanning  breeze  upon  her  bofom  blows; 
To  meet  the  funning  breeze,  her  bofom  rofe. 
That's  me-; — now  you, 

He  traded  along,  unknowing  what  he  ft  tight, 

j4nd  cwhijlltd  as  he  went  £mimicks]  for  •want  of  thought. 

G.  Phil.  This  is  not  the  fame  girl.       [Difconcerted.] 

Maria.  Mark  again,  mark  again: 

The  fool  of  nature  flood  with  ftupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth  that  teftified  furprife. 

\_Ht  looks  foolijb)  Jhe  laughs  at  hini."\ 

G.  Phil  I  muft  take  care  how  I  fpeak  to  her ;  (he  is 
not  the  fool  I  took  her  for.  \_Afide.~\ 

Maria.   You   feem   furpriz'd,   Sir but  this  is  my 

way — I  read,  Sir,  and  then  I  apply — 1  have  read  every 
thing  ;  Suckling,  Waller,  Milton,  Dryden,  Landfdown, 
Gay,  Prior,  Swift,  Acldifon,  Pope,  Young,  Thomfon. 

G.  Phil.   Hey!   the  devil — what  a  clack  is  here! 

\_He  walks  acrofs  the  flags.  ] 

Maria.  [Following  Urn  eagerly.  ]  Shakefpear,  Fletcher, 
Otway,  Southern,  Rowe,  Congreve,  Wicherly,  Far- 
quhar,  Gibber,  Vanbrugh,  Steel,  in  fhort  every  body ; 
and  I  find  them  all  wit,  fire,  vivacity,  fpirit,  genius, 
taite,  imagination,  raillery,  humour,  character,  and  fcn- 

timent Well  done,  Mifs  Notable!  you  have  play'd 

your  part  like  a  young  a&refs  in  high  favour  with  the 
town.  \_dft  de-~\ 

G.  Phil.   Her  tongue  goes  like  a  water-mill. 

Maria. 
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Maria.  What  do  you  fay  to  me  now,  Sir? 

G.  Phil.   Say  !  —  I  don't  know  what  the  devil  to  fay. 


Maria.  What's  the  matter,  Sir  ?  Why,  you  look  as  if 
the  flocks  were  fallen  -  or  like  London-bridge  at  low 
water  —  or  like  a  waterman  when  the  Thames  is  frozen  —  - 
or  like  a  politician  without  news  —  or  like  a  prude  with 
out  fcandal  —  or  like  a  great  lawyer  without  a  brief  —  or 
like  fome  lawyers  with  one  —  or  - 

G.  Phil.  Or  like  a  poor  devil  of  a  hufband  henpeck'd 

by  a  wit,  and  fo  fay  no  more  of  that  —  What  a  capricious 

pkcehereis!  C^^-] 

Maria.  Oh,  fy!   you  have  fpoiPd  all—  I  had  not  half 

done. 

G.  Phil.  There  is  enough,  of  all  conference  —  You  may 
content  yourfelf. 

Maria.  But  I  can't  be  fo  eafily  contented—  I  like 
a  fimile  half  a  mile  long. 

G.  Phil.   I  fee  you  do. 

Maria.  Oh!  And  I  make  verfes  too  —  verfes  like  an 
angel  —  off  hand  —  extempore  -  Can  you  give  me  an 
extempore  ? 

G.  Phil.  What  does  flic  mean?  —  No,  Mifs  —  I  have 
never  a  one  about  me. 

Maria.  You  can't  give  me  an  extempore  —  Oh  !  for 
mame,  Mr  Philpot  —  I  love  an  extempore  of  all  things  ; 
and  I  love  the  poets  dearly;  their  fenfe  fo  line,  their  in 
vention  rich  as  Pa6lolus. 

G.  Phil.  A  poet  rich  as  Pa&olus  !  I  have  heard  of 
Pa&olus  in  the  city. 

Maria.  Very  like. 

G.  Phil.  But  you  never  heard  of  a  peek  as  rich  as  he. 

Maria    As  who? 

G.  Phil.  Pa&olus  —  He  was  a  great  Jew  merchant  — 
liv'd  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon-without. 

Maria.  Faclelus  a  Jew  merchant  !  Paclolus  is  a  ri 
ver. 

G.  Phil.  A  river! 

Maria.  Yes  —  don't  you  underftand  geography? 

G.  Phil.   The  girl's  crazy! 

Maria.  Oil!  Sir—  if  you  don't  underftand  geography, 
you  are  nobody  —  I  underftand  geography,  and  I  under 

ftand 
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ftand  orthography ;  you  know  I  told  you  I  can  write— 
and  I  can  dance  too — will  you  dance  a  minuet? 

[Sings  and  dances.  ~\ 

G.  PhiL  You  {han't  lead  me  a  dance,   I  promife  you. 

Maria*  Oh  !   very  well,   Sir you  refufe  me 

remember  you'll  hear  immediately  of  my  being  married 
to  another,  and  then  you'll  be  ready  to  hang  yourfelf. 

G.  Phil.  Not  I,   I  promife  you. 

Maria.  Oh  !    very  well — very  well — remember 
mark  my  words — I'll  do  it — you  fliall  fee — Ha,  ha! 

[Runs  off  in  a  Jit  of '  laugh  ing. ~^ 
George  folns. 

G.  Phil.  Marry  you !  I  would  as  foon  carry  my  wife 
to  live  in  Bow-ftreet,  and  write  over  the  door  "  Philpot's 
*'  punch-houfe." 

Enter  Old  Philpot  and  Sir  Jafper. 

Sir  Jafp.  \_Singing.~\  "  So  rarely,  fo  bravely  we'll  hunt 
*«  him  over  the  downs,  and  we'll  hoop  and  we'll  hollo." 
Gee  us  your  hand,  young  gentleman ;  well  •      what  zay 
ye  to  un  now? Ben't  me  a  clever  girl? 

G.  Phil.  A  very  extraordinary  girl  indeed. 

Sir  Jafp.  Did  not  I  tell  un  zo — then  you  have  no 
thing  to  do  but  to  confummate  as  foon  as  you  will. 

G.  Phil.  No ;  you  may  keep  her,  Sir, 1  thank  you 

I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Old  Phil.  What's  the  matter  now,  George  ? 

G.  Phil.   Poh !   flic's  a  wit. 

Sir  Jafp.  Ay,   I  told  un  zo. 

G.  Phil.  And  that's  worfe  than  t'other 1  am  off, 

Sir. 

Sir  Jafp.  Odds  heart!  I  am  afraid  you  are  no  great 
wit. 

Enter  Maria. 

Maria.  Well,  pappa,  the  gentleman  won't  have  me. 

Old  Phil.  The  numikull  wont  do  as  his  father  bids  him ; 
and  fo,  Sir  Jafper,  with  your  confent  I'll  make  a  propo- 
fal  to  the  young  lady  myfelf. 

Maria.   How!   What  does  he  fay? 

Old  Phil.  I  am  in  the  prime  of  my  days,  and  I  can  be 
a  brifk  lover  ftill — Fair  lady,  a  glance  of  your  eye  is  like 

the  returning  fun  in  the  fpring It  melts  away  the 

froft 
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froft  of  age,  and  gives  a  new  warmth  and  vigour  to  all 
nature.  [Falls  a  coughing. 

Maria.  Dear  heart !   1  mould  like  to  have  a  fcene  with 
him. 

Sir  Jafp.   Hey!  what's  in  the  wind  now? This 

won't  take My  girl  fhall  have  fair  play No  old 

fellow  mall  totter  to  her  bed What  fay  you,  my  girl, 

will  you  rock  his  cradle? 

Maria.  Sir,  I  have  one  fmall  doubt- Pray,  can  I 

have  two  hufbands  at  a  time? 

G.  Phil.  There's  aqueilion  now!  She  is  grown  foolifli 
again. 

Old  Phil.  Fair  lady,  the  law  of  the  land 

Sir  Jafp.  Hold  ye,  hold  ye  ;  let  me  talk  of  law ;   I 

know  the  law  better  nor  any  on  ye- Two  hufbands 

at  once No,  no — Men  are  fcarce,  and  that's  down 
right  poaching. 

Maria.   I  am  forry  for  it,  Sir For  then  I  can't 

marry  him,  I  fee. 

Sir  Jafp.  Why  not  ? 

Maria.   I  am  contracted  to  another. 

Sir  Jafp.  Contraded!   To  whom? 

Maria.  To  Mr  Beaufort that  gentleman,  Sir. 

Old  Phil.  That  gentleman ! 

Beau.  Yes,  Sir,  [throws  open  bis  gown."]    My  name  is 

Beaufort And,   I  hope,  Sir  Jafper,  when  you  confi- 

der  my  fortune,  and  my  real  affection  for  your  daughter, 
you  will  generouily  forgive  the  ftratagem  I  have  made 
ufe  of. 

Sir  Jafp.  Mailer  Quagmire!  What,  are  you  young 
Beaufort  all  this  time? 

Old  Phil.  That  won't  take,  Sir That  won't  take. 

Beau.   But  it  muft  take,  Sir You  have  fign'd  the 

deeds  for  your  daughter's  marriage ;  and  Sir  Jafper  by 
this  inftrument  has  made  me  his  fon-in-law. 

Old  Phil.  How  is  this,  how  is  this!  Then,  Sir  Jaf 
per,  you  will  agree  to  cancel  the  deeds,  I  fuppofe ;  for 
you  know 

Sir  Jafp.  Catch  me  at  that,  an  ye  can!   I  fulfill'd  my 

promife,  and  your  fon  refufed,  and  fo  the  wench  has 

looked  out  (lily  for  herfelf  elfe where.  Did  I  not  tell  you 

(he  was  a  clever  girl!   I  beu't  afliam'd  o'  my  girl — Our 

i  Moll, 
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Moll,  you  have  done  no  harm,  and  Mr  Beaufort  is  wel 
come  to  you  with  all  my  heart.  I'll  {land  to  what  I  have 
figned,  though  you  have  taken  me  by  furprife. 

Wild.  Bravo  !   my  fcheme  has  fucceeded  rarely. 

Old  Phil.  And  fo  here  I  am  bubbled  and  choufed  out 
of  my  money  -  George,  George,  what  a  day's  Work 
have  we  made  of  it  !  -  Well,  if  it  muft  be  fo,  be  it  fo 

-  -  1  defire,  young  gentleman,  you  will  come  and  take 
my  daughter  away  to-morrow  morning  -  And,  I'll  tell 
you  what,  here,  here  —  take  my  family-watch  into  the 
bargain  ;  and  I  wifh  it  may  play  you  jufl  fuch  another 
trick  as  it  has  me  ;  that's  all  -  I'll  never  go  intriguing 
Xvith  a  family-watch  again. 

Maria.  Well,  Sir!  [7*  G.  Phil.]  What  do  you  think 
of  me  now?  An't  I  connoiffeur,  Sir?  and  a  virtuofo?— 
Ha!  ha! 

G.  Phil.  Yes;  and  much  good  may't  do  your  hufband 
—  —  —  I  have  been  conniofTeur'd  among  ye  to  fome  purpofe 

•  ••    Bubbled  at  play  -  dup'd  by  my  wench  --  cud- 
gel'd  by  a  rake  -  laugh'd  at  by  a  girl  -  detected  by 
my  father  -  and  there  is  the  fum  total  of  all  I  have  got 
at  this  end  of  the  town. 

Old  Phil.  This  end  of  the  town!  I  defire  never  to  fee 
it  again  while  I  live  -  I'll  pop  into  a  hackney-coach 
this  moment,  drive  to  Mincing-lane,  and  never  venture 
back  to  this  fide  of  Temple-bar.  [Coin?. 

G.  Phil.  And,  Sir,  Sir!  --  mail  I  drive  you? 

Old  Phil.  Ay;  you  or  any  body.  [Exif. 

G.  Phil.  I'll  overturn  the  old  hocus  at  the  firft  cor- 
ner.  -TFf  Mowing  him. 

Sir  Jaf/>.  They  fhan't  go  zo,  neither  —  they  fhall  ilay 
.and  crack  a  bottle.  [Exit  after  them. 

Maria.  Well,  brother,  how  have  I  play'd  my  part? 
' 


Maria.  Have  I?  —  I  don't  know  how  that  is  - 
Love  urg'd  me  on  to  try  all  wily  arts 
To  win  your  —  [To  Beaufort."]  No!  not  y  cur's  -  • 
To  win  your  hearts.  [To  the  Audience.] 

Tour  hearts  to  win  is  rro-w  my  aim  ahm  ; 
"  There  if  I  grow  }  the  Larveft  is  your  eion." 

D  EPI- 


EPILOGUE, 

By  Old  Philpot  and  George  Philpot. 

Fatb.  fXH!  George,  George,  George!  'tis  fuch  young  rakes  ^ 
\^J  as  you  / 

That  bring  vile  jokes,  and  foul  diftionour  too,  ( 

Upon  our  city- youth.    .  \ 

Geo. '  Tis  very  true. 

Fatb.  St  James's  end  o'thc  town 

Geo. No  place  for  me. 

Fatb.  No  truly— no — their  manners  difagree 

With  our?  entirely — Yet  you  there  muflr  run, 

To  ape  their  follies 

Geo. And  fo  am  undone. 

Fatb-  There  you  all  learn  a  vanity  in  vice; 

You  turn  mere  fop? you  game — 

Geo. Oh  damn  the  dice. 

Path.  Bubbled  at  play 

Ceo.  — -. Yes,  Sir 

Fath. By  every  common  cheat. 

Geo.  Ay!  here's  two  witnefTes — [Pulls  out  his  pockets.] 

Fatb. You  get  well  beat. 

Geo.  A  witnefs  too  of  that  \foo-ws  his  head],  and  there's  another. 

[To  Young  Wilding.} 

Fatb.  You  dare  to  give  affronts 

Geo.  •          ..         Zounds,  fuch  a  pother! 

Fatb.  Affronts  to  gentlemen! 

Ceo. 'Twas  a  rafh  action— — 

Fath.  Damme,  you  lie !  I'll  give  you  fatisfaclion.         [Mimicking.] 

Drawn  in  by  (trumpets,  and  detected  too! 
Ceo.  That's  a  fad  thing,  Sir!   I'll  be  judg'd  by  you — 

Fath.  The  dog  he  has  me  there 

•Ceo. Think  you  it  right — under  a  table—— 

Fath. Mifcrable  plight! 

Ceo.  For  grave  threefcore  to  fculk  with  trembling  knees, 

And  envy  each  young  lover  that  he  fees ! 

Think  you  it  fitting  thus  abroad  to  roam? 
•Fath.  Wou'd  I  had,  ftay'd  to  cart  accounts  at  home. 
Geo.  Ay!  there's  another  vice— — — 

Tatb. Sirrah,  give  o'er.  ~) 

Geo.  You  brood  for  ever  o'er  your  miuh-lov'd  (lore,  C 

And  fcraping  cent,  per  cent,  ftill  pine  for  more.  3 

At  Jonathan's,  where  millions  are  undone, 
Now  cheat  a  nation,  and  now  cheat  your  fon. 
Fath.  Rafcal,  enough ! 

Geo.       •  •  •  I  could  add,  but  am  loth— — * 

Fath.  Enough  ! — This  jury  [to  the  audience]  will  convicl  US  both. 
Ceo.  Then  to  the  court  we'd  better  make  fub minion. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  trire  contrition, 
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1  here  confefs  my  faults — Ye  courtly  train, 

Farewell — farewel,  ye  giddy  and  ye  vain! 

I  now  take  up — forfake  the  gay  and  witty, 

To  live  henceforth  a  credit  to  the  city. 
Path.  You  fee  me  here  quite  cover'd  o'er  with  fhame; 

I  hate  long  fpeeches But  I'll  do  the  fame. 

Come,  George To  mend  is  all  the  bed  can  boaft. 

Ceo.  Then  let  us  in— — 

Falh, And  this  fhall  be  our  toaft, 

May  Britain's  thunder  on  her  foes  be  hwrPd, 
Ceo,  And  London  prove  the  market  of  the  world  ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  and  two  Ladies. 

GENTLEMAN. 

AND  you  never  have  been  at  this  extraordinary  toy- 
(hop,  you  fay,  Madam? 

i  La.  No,  Sir:   I  have  heard  of  the  man,  indeed;  but 
moil  people  fay  he's  a  very  impertinent  filly  fellow. 

Gi'nf.  That's  becaufc  he  fometimes  tells  them  of  their 
faults. 

i  La.  And  that's  fuffia'ent.     I  fhould  think  any  man 

imper- 
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impertinent  that  mould  pretend  to  tell  me  of  my  faults^ 
if  they  did  not  concern  him. 

Gent.  Yes,  Madam ;  but  people  that  know  him  take 
no  exceptions.  And  really,  tho'  fome  may  think  him. 
impertinent,  in  my  opinion  he's  very  entertaining. 

2  La.  Pray,  who  is  the  man  ^our  are  talking  of?  I 
never  heard  of  him, 

Gent.  He's  one  who  has  lately  fet  up  a  toy-mop,  Ma 
dam;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  extraordinary  perfon  in 
his  way  that  ever  was  heard  of.  He  is  a  general  fatirift, 
yet  not  rude  or  ill-natur'd.  He  has  got  a  cuftom  of 
moralizing  upon  every  trifle  he  fells;  and  will  ftrike  a  lef- 
fon  or  inftruc\ion  out  of  a  fnuff-box,  a  thimble,  or  a 
cockle-fhell. 

1  La.  Isn't  he  crazM? 

Gent.  Madam,  he  may  be  call'd  a  humoriit;  but  does 
not  want  fenfe,  I  do  allure  you. 

2  La.  Methinks  I  mould  be  glad  to  fee  him. 

Gent.  I  dare  fay  you  will  be  very  much  diverted.  And 
if  you'll  give  me  leave,  I'll  wait  on  you.  I'm  particu 
larly  acquainted  with  him. 

2  La.  What  fay  you,  Madam,  (hall  we  go? 

1  La.  I  can't  help  thinking  he's  a  coxcomb;  how 
ever,  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity,   1  don't  care  if  I  do. 

Gent.  I  believe  the  coach  is  at  the  door. 

2  La.   I  hope  he  won't  affront  us. 

Gent.  He  won't  defignedly,  I'm  fure,  Madam. 

[Exeunt. ~\ 


The  SCENE  opens  and  difc&uers  the  toy -/hop;  the 
ftanding  behind  the  counter^  hiking  over  his  5o&j. 

MASTER. 

METHINKS  I  have  had  a  tolerable  good  day  of  it 
to-day.      A  gold-watch,  five-and-thirty  guineas 

Let  me  fee What  did  that  watch  ftand  me  in? 

*  Where    is  it  ?   O  here Lent  to  Lady  Baffet 

eighteen  guineas  upon  her  gold  watch.     Ay,  file  died 

D  3  a:.d 

*  Turning  to  auoilicr  bcok  backwards  and 
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and  never  redeem'd  it — A  fet  of  old  china,  five  pounds. 
— Bought  of  an  old-cloaths  man  for  five  (hillings.  Right. 
A  curious  fhell  for  a  fnuflf-box,  two  guineas. — Bought 
of  a  poor  fifherboy  for  a  halfpenny.  Now,  if  I  had  of 
fered  that  fhell  for  iixpence,  nobody  would  have  bought 
it.  Well,  thanks  to  the  whimfical  extravagance  and  folly 
of  mankind.  I  believe,  from  thefe  childifli  toys,  and 
gilded  baubles,  I  (hall  pick  up  a  comfortable  maintenance. 
For  really,  as  it  is  a  trifling  age,  fo  nothing  but  trifles 
are  valued  in  it.  Men  read  none  but  trifling  authors  j 
purfue  none  but  trifling  amufements  ;  and  contend  for 
none  but  trifling  opinions.  A  trifling  fellow  is  preferr'd;. 
a  trifling  woman  admir'd.  Nay,  as  if  there  were  not  real 
trifles  enow,  they  make  trifles  of  the  moil  ferious  and 
valuable  things.  Their  time,  their  health,  their  money, 
their  reputation,  are  trifled  away.  Honefty  is  become 
a  trifle,  confcience  a  trifle,  honour  a  mere  trifle,  and  re 
ligion  the  greateft  trifle  of  all. 

£nter  the  Gentleman  and  two  Ladies. 

Maft.  Sir,  your  humble  fervant;  I'm  very  glad  to  fee 
you. 

Gent.  Sir,  I  am  yoiir's.  I  have  brought  you  fome  cu~ 
ftomers  here. 

Maft.  You  are  very  good,  Sir.  What  do  you  pleafs 
to  want,  Ladies? 

1  La.  Pleafe  to  want !  People  feldom  pleafe  to  want 
any  thing,  Sir. 

Maft..  O  dear,  Madam,  yes;  I  always  imagine  whea 
people  come  into  a  toy-fhop,  it  mull  be  for  fomething 
they  pleafe  to  want. 

2  La.   Here  is  a  mighty  pretty  looking-glafs  :  pray,. 
Sir,  what's  the  price  of  it  ? 

Maft.  This  looking-glafs,  Madam,  is  the  fined  in  ail 
England.  In  this  glafs  a  coquette  may  fee  her  vanity,  and- 
a  prude  her  hypocrify.  Some  ladies  may  fee  more  beauty 
than  modefly,  more  airs  than  graces,  and  more  wit  than 
good-nature. 

i  La.   \_j4ftde~]   He  begins  already. 

Maft-  If  a. beau  was  to  buy  this  glafs,  and  look  ear- 
neitly  into  it,  he  might  fee  his  folly  almofl  as  foon  as  his 
finery.  'Tis  true,  fbme  people  may  not  fee  their  gene- 
rofit£  in  it,  nor  others  their  charity;  yet  it  is  a  very  clear 

glafs* 
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glafs.  Some  fine  gentlemen  may  not  fee  tlieir  good- 
manners  in  it,  perhaps,  nor  fome  perfons  their  religion ; 
yet  it  is  a  very  clear  glafs.  In  mort,  tho'  every  one  that 
pafTes  for  a  maid  fhould  not  happen  to  fee  a  virgin  in 
it,  yet  it  may  be  a  very  clear  glafs,  you  knew,  for  all 
that. 

2  La.  Yes,  Sir  ;  but  I  did  not  afk  you  the  virtues  of 
it  r  I  afk'd  you  the  price. 

Maft.  It  was  neceffary  to  tell  you  the  virtues,  Madam, 
in  order  to  prevent  you  fcrupling  the  price,  which  is  five 
guineas;  and  for  fo  extraordinary  a  glafs,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  but  a  trifle. 

2  La.  Lord,  I'm  afraid  to  look  into  it,  methinks,  left 
it  Ihou'd  mow  me  more  of  my  faults  than  I  care  to  fee. 

i  La.  Pray,  Sir,  what  can  be  the  ufe  of  this  very  di 
minutive  piece  of  goods  here? 

Ma  ft.  This  box,  Madam  !  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  a 
very  great  curiofity,  being  the  kail  box  that  ever  was 
feen  in  England. 

1  La.  Then  a  very  little  curiofity  had  been  more  pro 
per. 

Maft.   Right,  Madam.     Yet,  would  you  think  it?  in 
this  fame  little  box,  a  courtier  may  depoiit  his  fincerity, 
a  lawyer  may  fcrew  up  his  honelty,  and  a  poet  may 
hoard  his  money. 

Gent.  Ha!  ha!  I  will  .make  a  prefent  of  it  to  Mr 
Stanza  for  the  very  fame  purpofe. 

2  La.  Here's  a  fine  perfpe&ive.    Now,  I  think,  Ma 
dam,  in  the  country,  thefe  are  a  very  pretty  amufement. 

Maft.  Oh,  Madam,  the  molt  ufeful  and  diver  in* 
things  imaginable,  either  in  town  and  country.  The  na* 
ture  of  this  glafs,  Madam,  (pardon  my  impertinence  in 
pretending  to  tell  you,  what,  to  be  fure,  you  are  as  well 
acquainted  with  as  myfelf),  is  this:  If  you  look  thro'  it 
at  this  end,  every  obiecl.  is  magnified,  brought  near,  and 
difcern'd  with  the  greateil  plainnefs  ;  but  turn  it  the 
other  way,  do  you  fee,  and  they  are  all  lefifen'd,  caft  at  a 
great  diftance,  and  rendered  almoft  imperceptible.  Thro* 
this  end  it  is  that  we  look  at  our  own  faults  ;  but  when 
other  people  are  to  be  examined,  we  are  ready  enough 
to  turn  the  other.  Thro'  this  end  are  view'd  all  the  be 
nefits  and  advdntages  we  at  any  time  receive  from  others; 

but: 
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but  if  ever  we  happen  to  confer  any,  they  are  fure  to  be 
mown  in  their  greated  magnitude  thro'  the  other.  Thro* 
this  end  we  envioufly  darken  and  contract  the  virtue, 
the  merit,  the  beauty,  of  all  the  world  around  us  ;  but 
fondly  compliment  our  own  with  the  moil  agreeable  and 
Advantageous  light  thro'  the  other. 

2  La.  Why,  Sir,  methinks  you  are  a  new  kind  of  fa- 
tirical  parfon  ;  your  fliop  is  your  fcripture,  and  every 
piece  of  goods  a  different  text,  from  which  you  expofe 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  in  a  very  fine  allegorical 
fermon. 

Maft.  Right,  Madam,  right;  I  thank  you  for  the  fi- 
mile.  I  may  be  call'd  a  parfon  indeed,  and  am  a  very 
good  one  in  my  way.  I  take  delight  in  my  calling,  and' 
am  never  better  pleas'd  than  to  fee  a  full  congregation. 
Yet  it  happens  to  me,  as  it  does  to  moil  of  my  brethren,.' 
people  fometimes  vouehfafe  to  take  home  the  text  per 
haps,  but  mind  the  fermon  no  more  than  if  they  had  not 
heard  one. 

1  La.  Why,  Sir,  when  a  mort  text  has  more  in  it 
than  a  long  fermon,  'tis  no  wonder  if  they  do. 

Enter  a  third  Lady. 

3  La.  Pray,   Sir,  let  me  look  at  fome  of  your  little 
dogs. 

2  La.   \_dfide.~\   Little  dogs!   My  ilars!  how  cheaply 
fome  people  are  entertained  L  Well,  'tis  a  iign   human 
converfation  is  grown  low  and  infipid,  whilft  that  of  dogs 
and  monkeys jis  preferred  to  it. 

Maft.  Here  are  very  beautiful  dogs,  Madam.  Thefe 
dogs,  when  they  were  alive,,  were  fome  of  them  the  great- 
eil  dogs  of  their  age.  I  don't  mean  the  largeil,  but  dogs 
of  the  greateil  quality  and  merit. 

i  La.  I  love  a  dog  of  merit  dearly :  Has  not  he  a  dog 
of  honour  too,  I  wonder?  \AJide. \ 

Maft.  Here's  a  dog,  now,  that  never  eat  but  upon 
plate  or  china,  nor  fet  his  foot  but  upon  a  carpet  or  a 
eumion.  Here's  one>  too  ;  this  dog  belonged  to  a  lady 
of  as  great  beauty  and  fortune  as  any  in  England;  he 
was  her  moft  intimate  friend  and  particular  favourite; 
and  upon  that  account  has  received  more  compliments, 
more  refpeft,  and  more  addreffes,  than  a  firil  miniiler  of 
ftate,  JHere's  another,  which  was,  doubilefs,  a  dog  of 

fingular. 
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imgular  worth  and  great  importance,  fince  at  his  death 
one  of  the  greateft  families  in  the  kingdom  were  all  in 
tears,  received  no  vilits  for  the  fpace  of  a  week,  but  (hut 
themfelves  up,  and  mourn'd  their  lofs  with  inconfolable 
forrow.  This  dog,  while  he  liv'd,  either  for  contempt 
of  his  perfon,  neglect  of  his  bufmefs,  or  fancy  and  imper 
tinent  behaviours  in  their  attendance  on  him,  had  the  ho 
nour  of  turning  away  upwards  of  thirty  fervants.  He 
died  at  laft  of  a  cold  caught  by  following  one  of  the  maids 
into  a  damp  room ;  for  which  me  loft  her  place,  her  wages, 
and  her  character. 

3  La.  O  the  carelefs,  wicked  wretch!  I  wou'd  have 
had  her  try'd  for  murder  at  leaft.  That,  that  is  juft  my 
cafe  !  The  fad  relation  revives  my  grief  fo  ilrongly,  I 
cannot  contain.  Lucy,  bring  in  the  box.  f  See!  fee! 
the  charming  creature  here  lies  dead  !  Its  precious  life 
is  gone  !  Oh,  my  dear  Chloe,  no  more  wilt  thou  lie 
kugg'd  in  my  warm  bofom  !  no  more  will  that  fweet 
tongue  lick  o'er  my  face,  nor  that  dear  mouth  eat  dain 
ty  bits  from  mine.  Oh,  death !  what  haft  thou  robb'd 
Hie  of? 

Gent.   [dfide.~\  A  proper  object  to  difplay  your  folly! 

Maft.  Pray,  Madam,  moderate  your  grief  $  you  ought 
to  thank  Heaven  'tis  not  your  hufband. 

3  La.  Oh,  what  is  hufband,  father,  mother,  fon,  to 
my  dear  precious  Chloe  J-^-No,  no,  I  cannot  live  with 
out  the  fight  of  his  dear  image;  and  if  you  cannot  make 
me  the  exact  effigies  of  this  poor  dead  creature,  I  muft 
never  hope  to  fee  one  happy  day  in  life. 

Majl.  Well,  Madam,  be  comforted,  I  will  do  it  to  your 
fatisfa6tion.  [Taking  the  boy:. 

3  La.  Let  me  have  one  look  more.  Poor  creature  ! 
O  cruel  fate,  that  dogs  are  born  to  die! 

[Exit  •weeping. 

Gent.  What  a  fcene  is  here!  Are  not  the  real  and  un 
avoidable  evils  of  life  fufficicnt,  that  people  thus  create 
to  themfelves  imaginary  woes? 

Majl.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  griefs  of  thofe  who  have  no 

other 

f  Here  her  maid  enters,  and  delivers  a  box,  from  which  the  lady 
pulls  out  a  dead  dog,  kifllng  ir,  and  wreping.  JLury  too  pretends 
great  furrow  ;  hut  turning  alide,  bui  its  GUI  a-laughir.g,  ;uid  cries, 
*'  She  little  thinks  I  poilbu'd  it." 
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other.     Did  they  once  truly  feel  the  real  miferies  of  life, 
ten  thoufand  dogs  might  die  without  a  tear. 
£,?iter  a  ficond  Gentleman. 

2  Gent.  I  want  an  ivory  pocket-book. 

Maft.  Do  you  pleafe  to  have  it  with  directions  or 
without  ? 

2  Gent.  Directions!  What,  how  to  ufe  it? 

Maft.  Yes,  Sir. 

2  Gent.  I  fhould  think  every  man's  own  bufinefs  his 
beft  dire&ion. 

Maft.  It  may  be  fo.  Yet  there  are  fome  general  rules 
which  it  equally  behoves  every  man  to  be  acquainted 
•with.  As  for  instance :  Always  to  make  a  memorandum 
of  the  benefits  you  receive  from  others ;  always  to  let 
down  the  faults  or  failings  which  from  time  to  time  you 
difcover  in  yourfelf.  And  if  you  remark  any  thing  that 
is  ridiculous  or  faulty  in  others,  let  it  not  be  with  an  ill- 
nr.tur'd  delign  to  hurt  or  expofe  them  at  any  time,  but 
with  a  nota  bene,  that  it  is  only  for  a  caution  to  yourfelf 
not  to  be  guilty  of  the  like.  With  a  great  many  other 
rules  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  makes  one  of  my  pocket-books 
both  an  ufeful  monitor,  and  a  very  entertaining  compa 
nion. 

2  Gent.  And  pray,  what's  the  price  of  one  of  them? 

Maft.  Tie  price  is  a  guinea,   Sir. 

2  Gent.  That's  very  dear.     But  as  it  is  a  curiofity — 

\_Pays  for  itt  and  exit."] 
'Enter  a  Beau. 

Beau.  Pray,  Sir,  let  me  fee  fome  of  your  handfomeil 
fnuff-boxes. 

Maft.  Here  is  a  plain  gold  one,  Sir,  a  very  neat  box ; 
here's  a  gold  enamell'd;  here's  a  iilver  one  neatly  carv'd 
and  gilt ;  here's  a  curious  fhell,  Sir,  fet  in  gold. 

Beau.  Damn  your  (hells;  there's  not  one  of  them  fit 
for  a  gentleman  to  put  his  fingers  into.  I  want  one  with 
fome  pretty  device  on  the  infide  of  the  lid ;  fomething 
that  may  ferve  to  joke  upon,  or  help  one  to  an  occafion 
to  be  witty,  that  is,  fmutty,  now  and  then. 

Maft.  And  are  witty  and  fmutty  then  fynonimous 
terms  ? 

Beau.  O  dear,   Sir,  yes ;  a  little  decent  fmut  is  the 
very  life  of  all  converfation  :  'tis  the  wit  of  drawing- 
rooms, 
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rooms,  affemblies,  and  tea-tables ;  'tis  the  fmart  raillery 
of  fine  gentlemen,  and  the  innocent  freedom  of  fine  la 
dies  ;  'tis  a  double  entendre,  at  which  the  coquette  laughs, 
the  prude  looks  grave,  the  modeft  blum,  but  all  are  plea- 
fed  with. 

Maft.  That  it  is  the  wit  and  entertainment  of  all  con- 
Terfation,  I  believe,  Sir,  may  poffibly  be  a  miftake.  'Tis 
true,  thofe  who  are  fo  rude  as  to  ufe  it  in  all  converfa- 
tions,  may  poffibly  be  fo  depraved  themfelves,  as  to  fancy 
every  body  elfe  as  agreeably  entertained  in  hearing  it  as 
they  are  in  uttering  it :  But  I  dare  fay,  any  man  or  wo 
man,  of  real  virtue  and  modefty,  has  as  Ihtle  tafte  for 
fuch  ribaldry,  as  thofe  coxcombs  have  for  what  is  good 
fenfe  or  true  politenefs. 

Beau.  Good  fenfe,  Sir !  Damme,  Sir,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  I  wou'd  have  you  think  I  know  good  fenfe  as 

well  as  any  man.     Good  fenfe  is  a  true — a  right a 

*-—  a — a Damn  it,  I  fcorn  to  be  fo  pedantic  as  to 

make  definitions  :  but  1  can  invent  a  cramp  oath,  Sir ; 
drink  a  fmutty  health,  Sir ;  ridicule  priefts,  laugh  at  all 
religion,  and  make  fuch  a  grave  prig  as  you  look  juil 
like  a  fool,  Sir.  Now,  damme,  I  take  that  to  be  good 
Jenfe. 

Mafl.  And  T,  unmov'd,  can  hear  fuch  fenfelefs  ridi 
cule,  and  look  upon  its  author  with  an  eye  of  pity  and 
contempt.  And  I  take  this  to  be  good  fenfe. 

Beau.  Pflia,  pfha,  damn'd  hypocrify  and  affectation, 
nothing  elfe,  nothing  elfe.  [Exit. 

MaJI.  There  is  nothing  fo  much  my  averfion  as  a  cox 
comb.  They  are  a  ridicule  upon  human  nature,  and 
make  one  almoft  afham'd  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  :  and 
for  that  reafon  I  can't  forbear  affronting  them  whenever 
they  fall  in  my  way.  I  hope  the  ladies  will  excufe  fuch 
behaviour  in  their  prefence. 

2  La.    Indeed,  Sir,  I  wifh  we  had  always  fomebody 
to  treat  them    with    fuch    behaviour    in   our  prefence. 
'Twould  be  much  more  agreeable  than  their  imperti 
nence. 

Enter  a  young  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  I  want  a  plain  gold  ring,  Sir,  exactly  this 
fize. 

Then  it  is  not  for  yourfelf,  Sir  ? 

3  Gent. 
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3  Gent.  NQ. 

Mffft.  A  wedding-ring,  I  prefume. 

$d  Gent.  No,  Sir  ;  I  thank  you  kindly  ;  that's  a  -toy 
I  never  defign  to  play  with.  'Tis  the  moil  dangerous 
piece  of  goods  in  your  whole  fhop.  People  are  perpe- 
tually  doing  themfelves  a  mifchitf  with  it.  They  hang 
themfelves  fall  together  firft ;  and  afterwards  are  ready  to 
hang  themfelves  feparately,  to  get  loofe  again. 

1  La.  This  is  but  a  fafhionable  cant.     I'll  be  hang'd 
if  this  pretended  railer  at  matrimony  is  not  ]uft  upon  the 
point  of  making  feme  poor  woman  miferable.        \_Afide. 

3  Gent.  Well — happy  are  we  whilil  we  are  children  ; 
we  can  then  lay  down  one  toy  and  take  up  another,  and 
pleafe  ourfelves  with  variety  :  but  growing  more  foolifh 
as  we  grow  older,  there's  no  toy  will  pleafe  us  then  but  a 
wife;  an4  that  indeed,  as  'tis  a  toy  for  life,  fo  it  is  all  toys 
in  one.  She  is  a  rattle  in  a  man's  ears,  which  he  cannot 
throw  afide  ;  a  drum  which  is  perpetually  beating  him  a 
point  of  war ;  a  top  which  he  ought  to  whip  for  his  ex- 
ercife,  for,  like  that,  fhe  is  bell  when  lafh'd  to  fleep  ;  a 
hobby- horfe  for  the  ISboby  to  ride  on  when  the  maggot 
takes  him  ;  a — 

Majl.  You  may  go  on,  Sir,  in  this  ludicrous  ftrain, 
if  you  pleafe,  and  fancy  'tis  wit ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
a  good  wife  is  the  greateft  bleffing,  and  the  moil  valu 
able  poffefiion,  that  heaven,  in  this  life,  can  beftow  : 
{he  makes  the  cares  of  the  world  fit  eafy,  and  adds  a 
fweetnefs  to  its  pleafures  ;  (he  is  a  man's  ben:  companion 
in  profperity,  and  his  only  friend  in  adverfity  ;  the  care- 
fulled  preferver  of  his  health,  and  the  kindefl  attendant 
on  "his  ficknefs  ;  a  faithful  advifer  in  diftrefs,  a  comforter 
in  affliction,  and  a  prudent  manager  of  all  his  domeilic 
affairs. 

2  La.  Charming  doctrine  !  \_Afide. 

3  Gent.  Well,  Sir,  fmce  I  find  you  fo  Haunch  an  ad 
vocate  for  matrimony,    I  confefs   'tis  a  wedding-ring  I 
want :  the  reafon  why  I  deny'd  it,  and  of  what  I  -faid 
in  ridicule  of  marriage,  was  only  to  avoid  the  ridicule 
which  I  expected  from  you  upon  it. 

JMaJl.  Why,  that  now  is  juft  the  way  of  the  world  in 

every  thing,  efpecially  amongft  young  people.     They 

are  afhamed  to  do  a  good  action,  becaufe  it  is  not  a  fa- 

i  ihionable 
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ftionable  one ;  and,  in  compliance  with  cuftom,  act  con- 
Irary  to  their  own  conscience.  They  difpleafe  them- 
felves,  to  pleafe  the  coxcombs  of  the  world;  and  choofc 
rather  to  be  objects  of  divine  wrath,  than  human  ridi 
cule. 

3  Gent.  'Tis  very  true,  indeed.  There  is  not  one 
man  in  ten  thoufand  that  dare  be  virtuous,  for  fear  of 
being  fingular.  'Tis  a  weaknefs  which  I  have  hitherto 
been  too  much  guilty  of  myfelf ;  but  for  the  future  I  am 
refolv'd  upon  a  more  fleady  rule  of  action. 

Mafl.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  Here's  your  ring,  Sir ; 
I  think  it  comes  to  about  a  guinea. 

3  Gent.  There's  the  money. 

Ma/?.  Sir,  I  wifh  you  all  the  joy  that  a  good  wife- 
can  give  you. 

3  Gent.  I  thank  you,  Sir.  [Ex/f. 
i  La.  Well,  Sir ;  but,  after  all,  don't  you  think  mar 
riage  a  kind  of  defperate  venture. 

Maft.  It  is  a  defperate  venture,  Madam,  to  be  fure  : 
but,  provided  there  be  a  tolerable  {hare  of  fenfe  and  dif- 
cretion  on  the  man's  part,  and  of  mildnefs  and  conde- 
fcenfion  on  the  woman's,-  there  is  no  danger  of  leading 
as  happy  and  comfortable  a  life  in  that  ftate  as  in  any 
other. 

Enter  a  fourth  Lady. 

4  La.   I  want  a  maik,  Sir  ;  have  you  got  any  ? 
Maft.  No,   Madam,    I   have  not  one  indeed.     The 

people  of  this  age  are  arriv'd  to  fuch  perfection  in  the 
art  of  mafking  themfelves,  that  they  have  no  occafiou 
for  any  foreign  difguifes  at  all.  You  mail  find  infidelity 
maik'd  in  a  gown  and  caflbck  ;  and  wautonnefs  and  im- 
modefty  under  a  bluihing  countenance.  Opprefllon  is 
veil'd  under  the  name  of  juftice  ;  and  fraud  and  cunning 
under  that  of  wifdom.  The  fool  is  majfk'd  under  an  af 
fected  gravity  ;  and  the  vileft  hypocrite  under  the  great- 
eft  profeffions  of  iincerity.  The  flatterer  pafles  upon  you 
imder  the  air  of  a  friend ;  and  he  that  now  hugs  you  iu 
liis  bofom,  for  a  {hilling  would  cut  your  throat.  Ca 
lumny  and  detraction  impofe  themfelves  upon  the  world 
for  wit ;  and  an  eternal  laugh  would  fain  be  thought 
good  nature.  An  humble  demeanour  is  aiTumed  from  a 
principle  of  pride  j  and  the  wants  of  the  indigent  relie- 
VOL.  III.  £  vcd 
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red  out  of  oftentation.  IB  fhort,  worthleflnefs  and  vil- 
lany  are  oft  difguifed  and  dignified  in  gold  and  jewels, 
'tvhilft  honefty  and  merit  lie  hid  under  rags  and  mifery. 
The  whole  world  is  in  a  mafic  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  fee 
the  natural  face  of  any  one  individual. 

4  La.  That's  a  miilake,  Sir ;  you  yourfelf  are  an  in- 
flance  that  no  difguife  will  hide  a  coxcomb  ;  and  fo  your 
liumble  fervant.  [£xih 

Maft.  Humph! Have  I  but  jufl  now  been  exr- 

claiming  againft  coxcombs,  and  am  I  accufed  of  beiitg 
one  myfelf  ?  Well we  can  none  of  us  fee  the  ridi 
culous  parts  of  our  own  characters.  Could  we  but  once 
learn  to  criticife  ourfelves,  and  to  find  out  and  expofe  to 
ourfclves  our  own  weak  fides,  it  would  be  the  furefl 
means  to  conceal  them  from  the  criticifm  of  others.  But 
I  would  fain  hope  I  am  not  a  coxcomb,  methinks,  what 
ever  I  am  elfe. 

Gent.  I  fuppofe  you  have  faid  fomething  which  her 
eonfcience  would  not  fuffer  her  to  pafs  over  without  ma- 
iing  the  ungrateful  application  to  herfelf ;  and  that,  as 
it  often  happens,  inftead  of  awaking  in  her  a  fenfe  of 
her  fault,  has  only  fefved  to  put  her  in  a  paffion. 

Maft.  May  be  fo,  indeed";  at  leaft  I  am  willing  to 
•think  fo* 

Enter  an  Old  Man. 

V'  M.   I  want  a  pair  of  fpe&acles,   Sir. 

Maft.  Do  you  pleafe  to  have  them  plain  tortoife-mell, 
«r  fet  in  gold  or  filver  ? 

0.  M.  Pho  !  Do  you  think  I  buy  fpectacles  as  your 
line  gentlemen  buy  books  ?  If  I  wanted  a  pair  of  fpec- 
taeles  only  to  look  at,  I  would  have  'cm  fine  ones ;  but 
as  I  want' them  to  look  with,  do  you  fee,  I'll  have  them 
good  ones. 

Maft.  Very  well,  Sir.  Here's  a  pair  I'm  fure  will 
pleafe  you.  Through  thefe  fpe&acles  all  the  follies  of 
youth  are  feen  in  their  true  light.  Thofe  vices  which  to 
the  ftrongefb  youthful  eyes  appear  in  characters  fcarce 
legible,  are  thro*  thefe  glafles  difcern'd  with  the  greateft 
plainnefs.  A  povvder'd  wig  upon  an  empty  head  attracts 
no  more  refpecl:  through  thefe  optics  than  a  greafy  cap ; 
and  the  laced  coat  of  a  coxcomb  feems  altogether  as  con 
temptible  as  his  footman's  livery. 

Q.M* 
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0.  M.  That  indeed  is  (bowing  things  in  their  true 
light, 

Maft.  The  common  virtue  of  the  world  appears  only 
a  cloak  for  knavery,  and  its  friendfhips  no  more  than 
bargains  of  felf-intereft.  In  mort,  he  who  is  now  paf- 
fing  away  his  days  in  a  conilant  round  of  vanity,  folly, 
intemperance,  and  extravagance,  when  he  comes  feriouily 
to  look  back  upon  his  paft  actions  thro'  thefe  undifgui- 
ling  optics,  will  certainly  be  convinced,  that  a  regular 
life,  fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  adorn'd 
with  acts  of  juftice,  generofity,  charity,  and  benevo 
lence,  would  not  only  have  afforded  him  more  delight 
and  fatisfa&ion  in  the  prefent  moment,  but  would  like- 
wife  have  raifed  to  his  memory  a  lading  monument  of 
fame  and  honour. 

0.  M.  Humph !  'Tis  very  true  ;  but  very  odd  that 
fuch  ferious  ware  fliould  be  the  commodity  of  a  toy- 
fiiop.  \_Ajide.~\  Well,  Sir,  and  what's  the  price  of  thefe 
extraordinary  fpectacles  ? 

Map,  Half-a-crown. 

0.  M.  There's  your  money.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  fourth  young  Gentleman. 

4  Gent.   I  want  a  pair  of  fcales. 

Maft.  You  mall  have  them,  Sir. 

4  Gent.   Are  they  exactly  true  ? 

Maft.  The  very  emblem  of  juftice,  Sir ;  a  hair  will 
turn  them.  {Balancing  thefcalei. 

4  Gent.  I  would  have  them  true,  for  they  muft  de 
termine  fome  very  nice  ftatical  experiments. 

Maft.  I'll  engage  they  (hall  juitly  determine  the  nicefl 
experiments  in  ilatics.  I  have  try'd  them  myfelf  in  fomc 
uncommon  fubjects,  and  have  prov'd  their  goodnefs.  I 
have  takeil  a  large  handful  of  great  mens  promifes,  and 
put  into  one  end ;  and  lo  !  the  breath  of  a  fly  in  the 
other  has  kick'd  up  the  beam  I  have  feen  four  pea 
cocks  feathers,  and  the  four  gold  clocks  in  Lord  Taw 
dry's  ilockings,  fufpend  the  fcales  in  equilibrio.  I  have 
found  by  experience,  that  the  learning  of  a  beau,  and 
the  wit  of  a  pedant,  are  a  jufl  counterpoife  to  each 
other  ;  that  the  pride  and  vanity  of  any  man  are  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  ignorance  ;  that  a  grain  of  good- nature 
will  preponderate  againft  an  ounce  of  wit ;  a  heart  full  of 
E  2.  virtury 
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virtue,  againft  a  head-full  of  learning ;  and  a  thimble- 
full  of  content*  againft  a  cheft-fuli  of  gold. 

4  Gent.  This  muft  be  a  very  pretty  icience,  I  fancy. 

Ill  aft.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  expe 
riments  that  might  be  made  in  thefe  fcales  :  but  there  is 
one  which  every  one  ought  to  be  apprized  of;  and  that 
is,  that  a  moderate  fortune,  enjoy'd  with  content,  free 
dom,  and  independency,  will  turn  the  fcales  againft  what 
ever  can  be  put  in  the  other  end. 

4  Gent.  Well,  this  is  a  branch  of  ftatics  which,  I  muft 
own,  I  had  but  little  thoughts  of  entering  into.  How 
ever,  I  begin  to  be  perfuaded,  that  to  know  the  true 
fpecific  gravity  of  this  kind  of  fubje&s  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  that  of  any  other  bodies  in  the 
univerfe. 

Maft.  It  is  indeed.  And  that  you  may  not  want  en 
couragement  to  proceed  in  fo  ufeful  a  iludy,  I  will  let 
you  have  the  fcales  for  ten  {hillings.  If  you  make  a  right 
tife  of  them,  they  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  tea 
thoufand  pounds. 

4  Qent.  I  confefs  I  am  ftruck  with  the  beauty  and  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  this  kind  of  moral  ftatics,  and  believe  I  mall 
apply  myfelf  to  make  experiments  with  great  delight. 
There's  your  money,  Sir:  You  lhall  hear  (hortly  what 
difcoveries  I  make;  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  your  humble 
fervant,  [£*//. 

Maft.  Sir,   I  am  your's. 

Enter  a  ficond  Old  Man. 

2  0.  M.  Sir,  I  underftand  you  deal  in  ctiriofities. 
Have  you  any  thing  in  your  fhop  at  prefent  that's  pretty 
and  curious? 

Maft.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  a  great  many  things:  but  the 
moil  ancient  curiofity  i  have  got,  is  a  fmall  brafs  plate, 
on  which  is  engrav'd  the  fpeech  which  Adam  made  to 
his  wife  on  their  firft  meeting,  together  with  her  anfwer. 
The  characters,  through  age,  are  grown  unintelligible: 
but  for  that  'tis  the  more  to  be  valued.  What  is  remark 
able  in  this  ancient  piece  is,  that  Eve's  fpeech  is  about 
three  times  as  long  as  her  hufband's.  I  have  a  ram's  horn, 
one  of  thofe  which  helped  to  blow  down  the  walls  of  Je 
richo.  A  lock  of  Samfon's  hair,  tied  up  in  a  fhred  of 
Jofeph's  garment.  With  feveral  other  Jcwifli  antiquities, 

which 
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which  I  purchafed  of  that  people  at  a  very  great  price. 
Then  I  have  the  tune  which  Orpheus  play'd  to  the  devil 
when  he  charm'd  back  his  wife. 

Gent.  That  was  thought  to  be  a  fitly  tune,  I  believe, 
for  nobody  has  ever  car'd  to  learn  it. 

Maft.  Clofe  cork'd  up  in  a  thumb -phial,  I  have  fome 
of  the  tears  which  Alexander  wept  becaufe  he  could  do 
no  more  mifchief;  1  have  a  fnuff-box  made  out  of  the 
tub  in  which  Diogenes  lived,  and  took  fnuff  at  all  the 
world.  I  have  the  net  in  which  Vulcan  caught  his  fpoufe 
and  her  gallant;  but  our  modern  wives  are  grown  fo  ex 
ceeding  chafte,  that  there  has  not  been  an  opportunity  of 
carting  it  thefe  many  years. 

Gent.  Some  would  be  fo  malicou8,  as,  inftead  of  chafte, 
to  think  he  meant  cunning.  [^^  to  the  ladies. 

Mafi.  t  have  the  pitch-pipe  of  Gracchus  the  Roman 
orator;  who  being  apt,  in  difpute,  to  raife  his  voice  too 
high,  by  touching  a  certain  foffnote  in  this  pipe,  would 
regulate  and  keep  it  in  a  moderate  key. 

2  La.  Such  a  pipe  as  that,  if  it  could  be  heard,  would 
be  very  ufeful  in  coffee- houfes,  and  other  public  places  of 
debate  and  modern  difputation. 

Gent.  Yes,  Madam ;  and  I  believe  mJmy  a  poor  huf- 
band  would  be  glad  of  fuch  a  regulator  of  the  voice  in- 
his  own  private  family  too. 

Maft.  There  you  was  even  with  her,  Sir. — But  the 
moft  valuable  curiofity  I  have,  is  a  certain  little  tube, 
which  I  call  a  diitinguifher;  contriv'd  with  fuch  art,  that 
when  rightly  applied  to  the  ear,  it  obftrufts  all  falfe- 
hood,  nonfenfe,  and  abfurdity,  from  ftriking  upon  the 
tympanum:  nothing  but  truth  and  reafon  can  make  tlte 
leaft  imprefiion  upon  the  auditory  nerves.  I  have  fat  in 
a  coffee-houfe  fometimes  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour, 
and  amongft  what  is  generally  called  the  beft  company,, 
without  hearing  a  fingle  word.  At  a  difpute  too,  when 
I  could  perceive,  by  the  eager  motions  of  both  parties, 
that  they  made  the  greateft  noife,  I  have  enjoyed  the 
moft  profound  filence.  It  is  a  very  ufeful  thing  to  have 
about  one,  either  at  church,  play-houfc,  or  Weftminiier- 
h;ill;  at  all  which  "places  a  vail  variety  both  of  ufeful  a^ui 
diverting  experiments  may  be  made  with  it.  The  only 
iuconvcnience  attending  it  is,  that  no  man  can  make  him- 
E  3  fclf 
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felf  a  complete  mailer  of  it  under  twenty  years  clofe  and 
diligent  practice.  And  that  term  of  time  is  beft  com 
menced  at  ten  or  twelve  .years  old. 

Gent.  That,  indeed,  is  an  inconvenience  that  will  make 
it  not  every  body's  money.  But  one  would  think  thofe 
parents,  who  fee  the  beauty  and  the  ufefulnefs  of  know 
ledge,  virtue,  and  a  diftinguifhing  judgment,  fhould  take 
particular  care  to  engage  their  children  early  in  the  ufe 
and  practice  of  fuch  a  diftinguifher,  whilft  they  have 
time  before  them,  and  no  other  concerns  to  interrupt 
their  application. 

Maft*  Some  few  do.  But  the  generality  are  fo  entire 
ly  taken  up  with  the  care  of  little  Mailer's  complexion, 
his  drefs,  his  dancing,  and  fuch  like  effeminacies,  that 
they  have  not  the  leail  regard  for  any  internal  accompliih- 
ments  whatsoever;  and  are  fo  far  from  teaching  him  to 
fubdue  his  paffions,  that  they  make  it  their  whole  bufi- 
Befs  to  gratify  them  all. 

2  0.  M.  Well,  Sir ;  to  fome  peopk,  thefe  may  be 
thought  curious  things,  perhaps,  and  a  very  valuable  col 
lection.  But,  to  confefs  the  truth,  thefe  are  not  the  fort 
of  curious  things  I  wanted.  Have  you  no  little  box,  re- 
prefenting  a  wounded  heart  on  the  infide  the  lid  ?  nor 
pretty  ring,  with  an  amorous  pofey?  Nothing  of  that 
fort,  which  is  pretty  and  not  common,  in  your  fhop? 

Maft.  O  yes,  Sir!  I  have  a  pretty  fnuff-box  here;  on 
the  infide  of  the  lid,  do  you  fee,  is  a  man  of  threefcore 
and  ten  acting  the  lover,  and  hunting,  like  a  boy,  after 
gewgaws  and  trifles,  to  pleafe  a  girl  with. 

2  0.  M.  Meaning  me,  Sir!   Do  you  banter  me,  Sir? 

Maft.  If  you  take  it  to  yourfelf,  Sir,  I  can't  help  it. 

2  0.  M.  And  is  a  perfon  of  my  years  and  gravity  to 
be  laugh 'd  at? 

Maft.  Why,  really,  Sir,  years  and  gravity  do  make 
fuch  childifhnefs  very  ridiculous,  I  can't  help  owningi 
However,  I  am  very  forry  I  have  none  of  thefe  curious 
trifles  for  your  diverfion ;  but  I  have  delicate  hobby - 
horfes  and  rattles,  if  you  pleafe. 

2  0.  M.  By  all  the  charms  of  Araminta,  I  will  re- 
is  affront'  [Exit. 

h-nt.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  How  contemptible  is  rage  in  im- 

p.otencc ! 
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potcnce  !   But  pray,  Sir,  don't  you  think  this  kind  of 
freedom  with  your  cuftomers  detrimental  to  your  trade  ? 

Majl.  No,  no,  Sir;  the  odd  character  I  have  acqui 
red  by  this  rough  kind  of  fincerity  and  plain-dealing, 
together  with  the  whimfical  humour  of  moralizing  upoa 
every  trifle  1  fell,  are  the  things  which,  by  raifmg  peo 
ple's  curiofity,  furnim  me  with  all  my  cuftomers:  and  it 
is  only  fools  and  coxcombs  I  am  fo  free  with. 

i  La.  And,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  in  the  right  of  it. 
Folly  and  impertinence  ought  always  to  be  the  objects  of 
fatire  and  ridicule. 

Gent.  Nay,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  I  don't  know  but 
this  odd  turn  of  mind  which  you  have  given  yourfelf 
may  not  only  be  entertaining  to  feveral  of  your  cuftom 
ers,  but  perhaps  very  much  fo  to  yourfelf. 

Maft.  Vaftly  fo,  Sir.  It  very  often  helps  me  to  fp6- 
culations  infinitely  agreeable.  I  can  fit  behind  this  coun 
ter,  and  fancy  my  little  (hop,  and  the  tranfadtions  of  it, 
an  agreeable  representation  of  the  grand  theatre  of  the 
world.  When  I  fee  a  fool  come  in  here,  and  throw 
away  fifty  or  an  hundred  guineas  for  a  trifle  that  is  not 
really  worth  a  (hilling,  I  am  furprifed.  But  when  I  look 
out  into  the  world,  and  fee  lordfliips  and  manors  bar 
ter' d  away  for  gilt  coaches  and  equipage;  an  eftate  for  a 
title;  and  an  eafy  freedom  in  retirement  for  a  fervile  at 
tendance  in  a  crowd ;  when  I  fee  health  with  eagernefs 
exchanged  for  difeafes,  and  happinefs  for  a  game  at  ha 
zard  ;  my  wonder  ceafes.  Surely  the  world  is  a  great 
toy-mop,  and  all  its  inhabitants  run  mad  for  rattles.- 
Nay,  even  the  very  wifeft  of  us,  however  we  may  flatter 
ourfelves,  have  fome  failing  or  wcaknefs,  fome  toy  or 
trifle,  that  we  are  ridiculoufly  fond  of.  Yet,  fo  very  par 
tial  are  we  to  our  own  dear  felves,  that  we  overlook  thofe 
mifcarriages  in  our  own  conduct  which  we  loudly  ex 
claim  againft  in  that  of  others,  arid  tho'  the  fame  fool's 
turbant  fits  us  all. 

You  fay  that  I,   I  fay  that  you  are  he; 

And  each  man  fwears,  "  The  cap's  not  made  for  me.** 

Gent.  Ha !  ha !  Tis  very  true  indeed.  But  I  imagine 
now  you  begin  to  think  it  time  to  (hut  up  (hop,  Latiiei,' 
«Jo  you  want  any  thing  elfe  ? 

I  La,  No,  I  think  not.—- If  you  pleafe  to  put  up  that 

looking- 
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looking-glafs,  and  the  perfpe&ive,  I  will  pay  you  for 

them,     .  r  f 

Gent.  Well,  Madam,  how  do  you  like  this  whimfical 

humourift  ? 

i  La.  Why,    really,    in   my  opinion,    the   man's  as 

great  a  curiofity  hiinfelf  as  any  thing  he  has  got  in  his 

fhop. 

Gent.  He  is  fo,  indeed. 

In  this  gay,  thoughtlefs  age,  h'as  found  a  way, 

In  trifling  things  juft  morals  to  convey; 

*Tis  his  at  once  to  pleafe,  and  to  reform, 

And  give  old  fatire  a  new  pow'r  to  charm. 

And,  wou'd  you  guide  your  lives  and  a&ions  right, 

Think  on  the  maxims  you  have  heard  to-night. 


E    P    I    L    O    G:    U    E. 

WELL,  Heav'n  be  prais'd,  this  dull,  grave  fermon'sdone,. 
(For  faith  our  author  might  have  call'd  it  one.) 
1  wonder  who  the  devil  he  thought  to  pleafe! 
Is  this  a  time  o'  day  for  things  like  theie? 
Good  fenfc  and  honeft  fatire  now  offend ; 
We're  grown  too  wife  to  learn,  too  proud  to  mend. 
And  fo  divinely  wrapt  in  fongs  and  tunes, 
The  next  wife  ago  will  all  be — fiddlers  fons. 
.And  did  he  think  plain  truth  would  favour  find? 
Ah!   'tis  a  fign  he  little  knows  mankind. 
To  pleafe,  he  ought  to  have  a  fong  or  dance, 
The  tune  from  Italy-,  the  caper  France  : 
Thefe,  thefe  might  charm — But  hope  to  do't  with  fenfe!" 
Alas]  alas  !  how  vain  is  the  pretence? 

But  tho'  we  told  him, — Faith  t'vvill  ne'er  do 

Poll,  never  fear,  he  cry  Y ;  tho' grave,  'tis  new  : 
The  whim,  perhaps,  may  pleafe,  if  not  the  wit; 
And  tho'  they  don't  approve,  they  may  permit. 
If  neither  this  nor  that  will  intercede, 
S'ubmiffive  bend,  and  thus  for  pardon  plead. 

"  Ye  gen'rous  Few,  to  you  our  author  fues,? 
"  His  firft  eflay  with  candour  to  excufe, 
"  'T  has  faults  he  owns;   but  if  they  are  but  fmall, 
••  lie  hopes  your  kind  applaufe  will  hick  them  all." 
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Mifs  Valois. 

Mrs  Sparks. 

A    C    T      I. 

The  curtain   rtfw?,  'difcovert  a  fplsndtd  pavilion  in  tie 
clntds  ;  JUNO,  PALLAS,  and  VENUS,  at  a  card- tablet 
playing  at  Tredrillt ;  on  one  fide  a  tabls,  ivit/j  goblets* 
£sV.      IRIS  in  waiting.     During  a  fympkony^  VENUS 
Jhuffles  and  deals.     PALLAS  frets  at  her  bad  cards* 
AIR.     TRIO.     Francefco. 
PALLAS,  JUNO,  VENUS. 
PALLAS. 

PASS — I've  done  fo  all  the  night. 

Juno.  I  take  a  king,  . 

I  take  a  king. 
Ven.  Pray,  ladits,  flay. 

Pray,  ladies,  flay.- — I'll^play  alone. 

June, 


I 
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Juno.  7  Again  ?  —  Blefs  me  —  again  ! 

Pal    $  Again! 

Ven.    7  Diamonds  are  trumps. 

Pal.    5  Blefs  me  !  again  ? 


no.  7  [  To  Venus. ~}  You  fcarcely  pafs  one  hand  in  ten. 
"Pal.   3  [Peevijbly.}    The  cards  owe  me  a  fpite. 

[To  Venus.}  This  lady  knows  you; — fo  do  I. 

You  dealt  the  cards and  we 

could  fpy. 

Ven.   [Throws  down  her  game.}  The  vol  is  won. 
The  vol  is  won — with  matador. 
Pal  Spadille  at  bottom — O  fie ! 

Ven.   7  With  matadors, 

Juno.  )[To  Pallas.}  Such  hints  are  fhocking,  Mam. 
Pal.  Cheats  are  provoking,  Mam. 

•Ven.    ?  Lord,  fuch  a  rout! 

Pal    3  Cheats  are  provoking,  Mam. 

Ven.    ^  Lord,  fuch  a  rout ! 

Juno,  C  [To  Pallas.}          Quite  mocking— O  fie! 
Pal    j  Cheats  are  provoking-— O  fie! 

Ven.    7  But  lofers  muft  have  leave  to  pout. 

Pal    3  Cheats  are  provoking,  Man> 

Ven.  7  But  lofers  muft  ha'  leave  to  pout. 

June.  3  [To  Pallas.}  Such  terms  are  (hocking,  Man>. 
Ven.   "S  But  lofers,  &c 

Pal.    >  Cheats  are,   £c.     $  Q  £   i 

Juno.j  Such  terms,  &c.   £ 

[Juno  and  Pallas  rife  in  heat,  and  come  for 
ward.  Venusy/7/  ftill->  counting  and  pocketing 


RECITATIVE. 

Pal   \jntf  tily>~}  Hang  cards! 

Juno.  You're  out  o'  luck! 

Pal.  As  Pm  a  finuer! 

,1  haven't  —  fince  laft  Chriftmas  —  ris'n  a  winner. 

Juno.  That's  hard!  —  So  bad  a  run  may  well  chagrin 

one, 
Venus  is  quite  a  dab. 

Pal.  Dab  !  —She's—a  keen  one  ; 

At  all  games  —  plays  th'  whole  game. 

Juno.  Ay,  ay! 

PaL 
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Pal.  Match  none  has! 

For  Height  of  hand, — will  flip  an  ace — with  Jonas. 

Juno.  Gambles  deep  too ! 

Pal.  Well  may — who  never  lofes : 

At  putt,  poor  girls! — fhe's  beggar'd  the  nine  mufesj 
Fine  as  a  queen  o'  ginger-bread — parades  it; 
But  ne'er  has  paid  the  wages  of  her  maids  yet. 

Juno.  [Laughing."]    Like  enough — for  the  Graces, 

and  'tis  fcandalous, 
Go  mother- naked. 

Pal.   \_With  fplcen.]  Skin-flint! fo  to  randle  us! 

'Twould  vex  a  faint 

AIR     II.         Dooralin. 
A  thriving  trade 
The  ninning  jade 

Has  pick'd  up,  here,  of  choufmg  us$ 
With  fly  flim-flams, 
And  palming  fliams, 

At  brothel  learnt,  or  bouzing-houfe ! 

\_Tur ning,to  Ven.  infolsqtly .~\ 
You  muft  purloin, 
In  dads  to  fhine 

So  dizen'd — there's  no  hoa  wi'  you; 
But  the  next  coin 
You  nab  of  mine, 

Ey  Pam !   I'll  pluck  a  crow  wi'  you. 

RECITATIVE. 

Juno.  \_Indifapprobation.~]  Nay, — Pallas! 
[Venus  advances  to  them,  fmiling  jocofsly  at  Pallas.] 
Ven.  \_In  banter>\_  Mifs — you're — funny. 
Poor  dear !  has't  loft  it'  temper  with  it'  money !   Ha ! 

ha!  ha! 
Pal.  \_Ev.afper  ated.~\  Pert  chitty  face !  'caufe  lewd  fops 

call  you — pretty; 

You  fancy  thofe — patch-clenches — fmart — and  witty. 
Ven.   [Gibing.']    Pretty! — The  fools! — do  they  in 
deed? — Ah,  tell  us. 

Pal.\ContemptuouJly.'\  Conceited  moppet! 
Ven,   [Waggijhly.~\  Sure,  Mifs— -you  a'n't  jealous. 

[Take*  out  a  pocket -glafs)  and  views  herfelf  af- 
fifadly.] 

A  I  R 
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A  I  R     III.         Mafchi  and  GaUuppi. 
If  I  have  fome  —  little  —  beauty  — 
Can  I  help  it  ?  —  No,  not  1  ;  — 
Some  good  luck  too  —  'tis  my  duty 

Gifts  fo  precious  to  apply. 
Nature  —  Fortune  —  gave  'em  freely; 
And  I'll  ufe  'em  quite  genteelly. 
If  the  fmarts  of  the  iky, 
Cringe,  ogle,  and  figh, 
Whene'er/I  pafs  by, 
And  cry, 
Looky  there! 
What  an  air! 
Gods,  how  fair! 
Pray,  why 

(To  feed  your  ftarch'd  pride) 
Muft  I  go  and  hide 
'Till  you're  made  a  bride? 

Who,  I? 
No,  no  -  if  I  do,  may  I  die. 

RECITATIVE. 

Pal  \_Incenfed.~]   Don't  rouze  me,    Bold-face!  —  If 

your  tongue's  fo  flippant, 
I'll  take  y'  a  chuck  —  as  mall  chop  off  the  tip  on't. 

[Pallas  advances  upon  her;  fhe  takes  JJielter 

behind  Juno.] 

Pen.   [In  fear,  fcreatning.~\    I'll  fwear  the  peace  ;— 
keep  at  arms-length,  virago! 


_ 
She'll  brain  me,  Mam! 

Pal.  [In  fateful  rage."]  —  Well,  had  I  don't  long  ago. 
Ven.   [Still  whimpering.']  Your  tongue's  no  flander— 

for  that,  not  a  button 
Care  I  ;  —  but  I  can't  Hand  your  fift  o'  mutton. 

Juno.   [dfidet  chuckling.~\  Nuts  to  me,  this  —  I  hope, 

'twill  be  a  fcufHej 
[To  tbem.~] 

My  ftars!   what  was't  -couM  thus  your  tempers  ruffle? 
Pal.  Her  gibes. 
Ven.  Her  rants. 

Pa!.  Don't  fnouch  then  ! 

Ptn. 
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Ven.  Don't  you  heclor! 

Juno.   [Taking  each  ly  the  hand.^ 
Faults  on  both  fides— fit  down — come,  I'll  direct  here.  \ 
And  Iris! — ftir,  wench! — Fill  about  the  ne&ar. 

Pah  Venus — your  quips  would  patient  Grifel  cankeT ; 
Howe'er,  fhake  hands ! 

Vsn.  [Giving  her  hand.]  Here,  Mifs,  I  bear  no  ran 
cour. 

AIR  IV.     Touch  the  thing,  you  lajlard. 
[dlljity  and  Iris  ferves  them  'with  goblets  on  a  tray.~\ 
Juno.  [Sings.']     When  bickerings  hot, 
To  high  words  got, 

Break  out  at  Gamiorum;  . 
The  flame  to  cool, 
My  golden  rule 

Is — Pufli  about  the  jorum. 
With  fift  on  jug, 
Coifs  who  can  lug? 

Or  {how  me  that  glib  fpeaker, 
Who  her  red  rag 
In  gibe  can  wag, 

With  her  mouth  full  of  liquor. 

[They  all  dritik.] 

[Exeunt,  merrily  ftnging  in  chorus.'} 
The  golden  rule 
Is — Pufh  about  the  jorum. 

[Scene  clofss, 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Wood. 

Enter  Momus,    in  the  habit  of  the  antique  court-jejltr. 
Walks  to  andfrtj  impatiently. 

R  E  C  I  T  A  T  I  V  E,    accompanied. 
Msm.  By  jingo!  if  Erynnis — from  the  Hefperides  — 
Steals  me  the  dragon's  apple — we'll  ha*  merry  days. 
Augh !  — ho !  — oa ! — [  Fawning  and ftretching. 
Court's  grown  damn'd  hum-drum: — Jove,  poor  noodle! 

Does  nought  but  muddle. 
Juno  too— turn'd  fo — mim,  forfooth, 
Butter  will  fcarce  melt  in  her  mouth. 
VOL,  III.  F  But 
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But  th'  apple— yes — I'll  throw—that  fquib  among^ 

'em — 
Shall  {Ur  the  humours— as  a  wafp  had  ftung  'era. 

AIR    V.     Behind  the  lujh  in  the  garden. 
To  fet  at  odds 
Thefe  hair-brain'd  gods, 

The  turn  of  a  ftraw  or  a  pin  does  5 
I  make  them  fret. 

Take  pet, 

Curvet, 

And  fling  heav'n  out  o'  the  windows. 
He,  (he,  foul,  handfome,  all, 
On  wires  I  dance  'em  all, 

Jove  of  my  puppets  but  is  chief; 
Sky,  earth,  and  ocean, 
I  put  in  commotion ; 

I  doat  on  a  fnug  bit  o'  mifchief. 

SCENE  Jhifts  to  Juno'j  pavilion. 

A  knocking;  then  Juno's  bell  rings  vehemently.  Enter  Iris 
running.  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus,  enter  on  the  other  fide. 

RECITATIVE. 

•Juno.  High  time,  Mifs  Lazyboots !  where  ha*  you 

been  lolloping  ? 

Iris.  Sure,  Mem — at  the  firft  tinkle— I  came  gallo 
ping. 

**:tno.  Who  rapp'd? 
/r//<  Beau  Cupid,  Mem,  aik'd  for  Mifs 

'  Pallas.  [£*''• 

Pal.  For  me?  the  whelp! I'd  fee  him  to  the  gal 
lows. 

Yen.  Gallows!  Mam.  \RifingprovoVd. 

pal%  Ay — 'twill  be  his  prank  conclufive* 

As  he  goes  on. 

Yen.   [To  June.']  Mam— (he's  downright  abufive. 

AIR     VI.          Giordani. 
[To  Pallas.'} 

But  ah !  fwf  et  Mifs,  your  temper  keep ! 
Your  peace  my  boy  fhall  ne'er  invade  5 
Cupid  (hall  not  break  your  deep, 
You  (hall  Ml  remain  a  maid. 

All 
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All  ever-green 

Be  Pallas  feen! 
Laurels  her  learned  brows  adorn ! 

Baleful  yew, 

Cyprefs  too ! 
Rofes  alone  ne'er  deck  that  thorn. 

RECITATIVE. 
Pal.  I'd  mince  the  blinkard — to  a  falmagondi. 

[Enter  Iris  in  a  fright  to  Juno,  the  APPLE  in 

her  hand.~\ 
frif.  Oh!  Mem! 

Juno.  Are  you  bewitch'd,  girl  ? — What  has  flunn'd 
ye? 

feen  a  ghoft 

Iris.  Worfe,  Mem — that  hag— -Erynnis 

Juno.  Got  in,    d'ye  fay?— I  wouldn't  for  fivei 

guineas—— 
Iris.  In  troth,  I  think  that  witch  the  devil  in  is. 

AIR     VII.         Sweet,  if  you  love  me,  £?<r. 
I .  Told  by  the  porter  and  the  page, 
Not  at  home 

You'd  ha*  thought  fhe'd  burft  with  rage. 
'Skips,  I  muft  fee  the  queen,  and  will— 
Dear  Ma'am,  fays  I — the  queen  is  ill, 
Takes  James's  powder,  and  Ward's  pill. 

Not  at  home, 

Echo'd  they  to  all  her  aikings. 
2-  To  this  pippin  bid  her  fmell, 

[Prefects  it  to  Juno.~\ 
Bid  her  fmell, 

I'll  engage  (he'll  foon  be  well. 
I  box'd  the  fox  this  morn,  fays  (he, 
And  from  the  Hefperian  dragon's  tree 
Hoik'd  offwith't  to  her  majefty: 
So,  bye!  bye! 
I  muft  fly; 
He's  hard  at  my  galligafkins.  [Exit. 

[Juno  and  Pallas  alternately  admire  the  apple* 
Venus  dfjiring  to  louk  at  if* 

'   £  2  RE- 
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RECITATIVE, 

Ven*  With  your  leave,  Mam 

[Receives  and  narrowly  examines  it. 
Juno.   [To  P alias. ~\   Suppofe  that  three  mares  equal 

We  make 

Pal.   Oh — that — Erynnis  might — not  take  well. 

I  'en*   [  Having  furveyed  it.~\   Blefs  us! — 't  has  grown 

with  an  infcription  on  it. 
Pal.   [In  gibe. ~\   Have  the  {hails  trac'd  a  tag  of  fome 

—French  fonnet? 
Ven.   [Nettled.']  Nah,  Mifs;  plain  Englifh — and  to. 

me  directed. 
\_Infulting.~]   A  wind-fall,  ladies! — yet — one  can't1 

reject  it. 

So,  poz — I  will  not  have — my  goods  trifected. 
jfuno.    [In  furprife.~]   Your's! 
•Pal.    [With  indignation."]  Your's! 
Ven.   [With  provoking  calmnefs,~\  Mine. 

[Both  take  f  re. 

Pal.    [To  Venus i  lluftertno.'}   By  what  right? 
.Juno.  [To  ditto,  with  infilenceC\  What  title?  Fool-yM 
Ven.   [With  fear  r..~\  What — when  ye  hear — will  make - 
you  both  look  blucly. 

[Rends  to  them  dtfiwftly  the  infcription  without 

Recitative. 

TO  THE   FAIREST   IN   HEAVEN 
BE  THIS  APPLE   GIVEN. 

RECITATIVE. 

Pal   [To  'Juno.'^   Stand  clear,  Mam — -let  me  to  'her 

—  [Te  Venus."]    Shut  your  fly-trap, 
Your  title  I'll  foon  quafh  elfe — with  a  tight  rap. 

Juno.    [Inter [)ofmg.~\    I  bar  blows — yet  that  fruit  I'll 

have — depend  on't: 

?Tis  mine,   [To  Venus']  fo,  give  it  me-— and  there's  au 
end  on't. 

A  I  R     VIII.          Arne. 
Yield ;  or  beware,  left  rage,  difdain, 

Refentment,  fire  my  mind! 
The  claim  my  rank,  my  charms  fuftain, 
•Shall  never  be  refigu'd. 

RE- 
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RECITATIVE. 

Pal  [To  Juno.']  Your's,  Madam? — Sure — my  claim's 

the  more  undoubted ; 
So  [To  Venus']  give  it  me — and  fay  no  more  about  it. 

Ven.   \_Gently.~}  Ladies,  for  pow'r,  arms,  arts,  I  don't 

difpute  ye, 

But — all  the  world  [Bridling]  gives  me  the  crack  for 
beauty. 

Juno.  You  trapes! 

Pal.  You  demi-rep  K  you  batter'd  dowdy1. 
Nam'd  of  a  day  with  us — you're — 

Juno.  Oh !  nobody, 

Ven,  [Piqued.]  Two  to  one's  odds}-— but,  ladies — 

fmce  you  crow  fo, 
Let  Jove  judge. 

Juno.   [Eagerly.]  Done! 

Pal.  Done! 

Yen.  He's  a  virtuofo 

In  female  matters. 

Pal.   [To  Juno]  I*  he? 

Juno.  Troth— but  fo,  fo- 

AIR     IX.         'Twasysu,  Sir,  &c. 
Ven.  My  title,  my  title, 

Will  need  no  long  recital. 
Can  you, 
Or  you, 

Difpute  the  prize? 
If  not — fay  who. 

Pa!.      You  maukin!  you  maukin! 
What  fignifies  your  talking  ? 
Don't  name 
That  claim, 

If  you  be  wife, 
Before  us  two. 
Juno.    Gads  me !   Gads  me ! 

Such  rank  conceit!   It  mads  mer 
So  pert 
A  flirt 

Shou'd  brave  the  flues! 
What's  here  to  do.? 

F  3 
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yen.      My  title,         ^ 
Pal.      You  maukin!  C  &c. 
Juno.   Gads  me !         3 

SCENE  changes  to  Jupiter's  ball  of  audience. 

Enter  Momus  laughing. 
Mom.  Ha!  ha!  ha! —ha!  ha!  ha! 
Three  cats — I  left  'em  at  it — (pitting — fcratching. 
[Seeing  Jupiter.]   Gadfo! 
Kow,  what  can  that  wife  nob  be  hatching? 

[Stands  ajidz  to  obfervf. 

Jupiter  comes  forward. 
RECITATIVE,    accompanied. 
Jup.  How  fhall  I  get  this  tangled  hank  unravell'd? 
Put  to  my  trumps,  and  gravell'd! 
'Twou'd  dumb-found  Wizard  Merlin,  or  Friar  Bacon; 
Ay,  all  the  fquare-caps  front  Oxford  to  Pckin. 
No  making  head  or  tail  on't — which  way  foe'er  I  turn 

it 

If  I  know  how  .to  a& — I'm  a  fous'd  gurnet. 

'AIR     X.         Fifchietti. 
As  judge,  fpoufe,  progenitor, 

What  part  mail  I  take? 
My  character,  as  fenator, 

My  name  lies  at  flake. 
Says  juftice — What  d'ye  lag  on? 
For  (name  ! — content  the  dragon, 
Then  whifpers  court-favour, 
To  bilk  him  will  be  braver. 

What  part  mall  I  take? 
My  choice  is  keep  fwinging, 
Like  Bow-bell  a-ringing; 

Let  go — then  pull'd  back* 
Why,  let  them  huff, 

And  jour  and  chide  I 
I'll  fave  my  buff, 

Whate'er  betide. 
To  fhun  domeftic  jangle, 
This  paltry  pippin-brangle, 

'Fore  George  I  I'll  not  decide. 
[Towards  the  clofe  of  the  air,  Mwms  advances  to 
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RECITATIVE. 

Mom.  That's  fix'd  then. 

Jup.  Yes,  yes — I've  wound  up  my  bot 

tom. 

Mom.  Roundly;  like  a  true  Solomon [j<j£/*.]  of 

Gotham. 

Jup.  But  how  to  ftill  their  clamours there's  the 

matter. 

Mom.     Depute  fome  mortal  for  their  arbitrator; 
'Twill  pull  'em  down  a  peg. 

Jup.   [Rubbing  bis  hands,  delighted.'}   'Twfll,  'twill" 

— the  fluts! 
I'll  do't— to  fiddle-firings  'twill  fret  their  guts. 

Mom.  Oh!  they'll  cajole  you  with  their  ifs  and  buts. 
Did  not  they  coax  you  in  your  beer  to  impris'n 
The  dragon,  but  for  claiming  what  was  his'n  ? 

AIR     XL         Cotillon. 
When  you're  bofky,  half-feas  over, 
Doxies  wind  you  as  they  pleafe ; 
Thro'  their  eyes  you  then  difcover, 

That  the  moon's  a  huge  green  cheefe  i 
They  have  their  wits,. 
Mind  their  own  hits; 

Nick  the  fit 
To  wheedle,  a  bit, 
With  a  tip 
Of  the  lip, 

And  a  roguifh  fqueeze. 
Jovy,  my  foul ! 

What  does  it  fay? — — 
Fire  the  North  Pole! 

Jove's  your  valet 

When  you're  bofky,  &c. 

RECITATIVE. 

[Mercury  enters  haftily^  and  twitches  Jupiter*s  Jleevs.~\ 
Merc.  Moft  doughty — pleafe  edge  this  way. 
Jup.  Eh!  What  mutter  y'? 

Merc.  The  goddefTes — at  loggerheads — i'th'  buttery. 
Jup.  Fight  dog,  fight  bear — I! — Blood!  I've  other 

bus'nefs. 
Jove  fit  judge— on  dimples— fnouts— and  pigfnies? 
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Bid  'em  fcrub  up  as  clean  as  hands  can  make  'em* 

Mom.  Shou'd  they  run  ruft 

jup.  By  Jericho!— Pd  flake  'em— 

\jfo  Mercury .]  Conduct  them,  you,  to  Ida— — — 

There  young  Paris 

Shall  view,  and  there  give  judgment  which  moft  fair  is. 
[Jupiter  and  Momus  confer  together* 
Mere.  What!— Paris  of  Troy, 

That  hobble-de-hoy? 
He  lord  chief  juftice  conftituted? 
If  h'as  guts  in  his  brains,  or  in's  Ikull  eyes, 
Sure,  fure,  this  heav'n-embroiling  prize 
Cannot  be  long  difputed. 

A  I  R    XIL         Fifher. 
Pallas  and  Juno, 
All  who  fee  true  know, 

Never,  no,  never  can  bear  the  bell. 
No,  chuck  the  golden  pippen 
Fair  Venus's  lip  in, 

For  Venus  herfelf  is  a  nonpareil.  [Exit. 

[Jupiter  and  Momus  comefirward)  as  continuing^ 

their  converfation. 

R  E  C  I  T  A  T  I  V  E. 

Mom.  What  comes  o*  you? 

Jup.  Oh!   1 — after  the  infpe&ion- — • 
May  call — to  hear — which  carry 'd  the  election. 

Mom.  Mum!— ~yonder's  Juno—  [Going.~\ 

Jup.  Aye — 'Hay  meflage — fnubs. 

Mom.  Now — keep  it  up, — be  fure — a  few  dry  rubs 
Will  give  her  majefty — the  mulligrubs. 

AIR     XIII.         Cotillon  tune. 
Since  'tis  writ  in  the  volume  of  fate, 
That  to  furrender 
To  the  male  gender, 

Females  muft  lay  their  account  foon  or  late;, 
She  muft  fubmft  has  a  god  to  her  mate. 
Bounce,  bounce;  Juno  may  flounce; 
Storm,  and  thunder; 
She'll  knock  undet; 

Rare 
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Rave,  rave;  Jupiter,  rave, 
Matter  you'll  be  —  and  your  wife  be  a  flave. 

RECITATIVE. 

L^s  Juno  advances.  ~]  How  now,    dame   Part- 
let?  - 
Enter  Juno  Jlalking  haughtily  up  to  him;  her  arias 

a-kimbo. 

Now  —  fne  opes  her  budget. 
Juno.  So,  Sir!   Our  caufe  —  you  (corn,  it  feems  —  to 

judge  it. 
Jup.     I  wafh  my  hands  o't:  —  \roundy  ticklifh  mat 

ters 
Thefe!  —  How  decree—  'twixt  my  own  wife  and  daugh 

ters! 

Juno.   \_Refmtfully.'}  Then,  Sir,  who  mail? 
Jup.  [Having  ponder1  d~\   Why  -  Paris  -  fon   of 

Priam  - 
Ganymede's  coz  —  a  better  judge  than  I  am. 

Juno.   [With  fpleen.~\  Finely  fobb'd  off!  Had  it  been 

Madam  Semele  ' 
JUP'  \_Impcri°ufly'~\  Juno  -  &°»  fc°ld  your  maids;— 

do  —  mind  your  family. 

Juno.  No;  with  all  heaven  for  my  due  I'd  grapple: 
iVere  there  an  orchard,  mine  were  every  apple. 


AIR     XL 
Juno.    [Affronted.^ 

With  your  wife,  Sir,  ne'er  difpute, 

Lady  of  the  manor  me; 
Due  to  her  the  choiceft  fruit, 

Due  to  her  the  branch  and  tree; 
And  you  know  fhe'll  have  her  right  ; 
Yes,  Sir,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

RECITATIVE. 
Jup.   Right!  —  Stuff!  between  ««, 
None  has  a  legal  right  to  if  but  Venus. 
Juno.  [Much  piqvsd*~]   Fool  that  I  was,  my  hufband 

to  refer  to  ! 

i/enus  ?  —  a  fneaking  kindnefs  —  goat  f  —  for  her  too. 
Jup.  [Indignant.~\   My  daughter? 

\Witk  rancour.  ~\  Wer't  your  mother. 


uno. 


A 
Jttno. 
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Jup.  [Ironically."}  Why,  my  pet  lamb 

Ought  not  go  loofe — It  mould  be  lodg'd  in  bedlam. 
Thefe  maggots,  child 

Juno,   [Outrageous."}   By  each  new  trull  fupplanted! 

Jup.  [Provoked.'}    I'll  be  divorc'd 

[Obftinatefy.~\  The  very  thing  I  wanted. 

I  R     XIV.          Duo  finals.     Monfigmer.-  ' 

Go! 

But  know, 
I'll  not  be  treated  fo 
By  you,  cafe-harden'd  bully ! 
Let  not  your  fury  gull  y' ; 
I'm  no  tame,  hen-peckt  cully. 
Ungrateful! 

To  facrifice  me  thus! 
More  hateful 

Your  jealoufy  and  fuf«. 
Your  fifter? 

Wou'd,  Pad  mift  her! 
And  your  fpoufe  too? 
dfids.~}    A  fweet  blovvze,  too! 

The  chum  you  pawn'd  your  nuptial 

Vows  to? 
Truft  my  houfe  to, 
And  my  brows  too  ? 
A  blifter 

On  your  tongue  for't. 
I'm  well  flung  for't, 
Sorely  wrung  for't. 
You  broke  all  your  vows  —  you  hot  bell 

fwagger! 

[Aftde.^     That's  a  dagger, 
Shan't  I  gag  her? 
To  fee  that  num-lkull 

[To  ber.^  Thefe  wipes 

A  a  the  fwan,  aft  the  bull! 

Bring  ftripes. 

How  mortals  muft  laugh 

Your  fides,  my  love,  itch 
At  the  goofe,  at  the  calf. 
For  a  tafte  of  the  fwitch. 


I: 


Juno. 

>A 

Juno. 

>A 

Juno. 
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uno. 
Jup. 
Juno. 


Your! 
WifeJ 


Wife  I  .    f  "  va"'w" 

rthbfe  taunts  are  * 


Par. 


("can't  fay  black's  her!      .. 
1  "[urge  them  tooth  and Jnai1' 
T,n      f  not  fit  down  mum  1    i 

trove,  and  take  my  fchancc' 
You  mall!  ,  ,     ..  , 

Tho'  I     1  dance. 

More  fack  on  the  mill ! — No,  no  j 
'Tis  better  pill — it  kicks 

Jack  mull  have  his  gill — I  trow; 
And,  as  Jove,  I  will — ha'  fix. 

ACT          II. 

SCENE,    Mount  fda. 

Paris  entsrs,  admiring  his  finery. 

C'EST  quclque  chop  cela- no  more  i  ruilic 
fcrubbifh, 
Paris  at  court  has  dufted  off  his  rubbifli. 

A  I  R     I.         Arne. 
But  now  let  me  flaunt  it, 
Rant,  flirt  it,  and  jaunt  it, 
Gallant  it,  and  drefs  it  away; 
At  opera  and  ball, 
Play,  concert,  and  all, 
I  warrant  I  carry  the  day, 
I'll  make  the  folks  ftarc 
By  clubbing  my  hair; 
I'll  ogle,   I'll  prattle, 
The  dice-box  111  rattle, 
Lofe  thoufands,  and  call  it  mere  fport: 
While  men  all  admire  me, 
All  ladies  defire  me, 
Sweet  Paris,  the' pink  of  the  court! 

\_Par'n  turnj,  end fpies  Mercury  advancing* 
What  chap  comes  here,  trick'd  out  fo  nicely  j 

Enter  to  him  Mercury. 
[Hefloadf  bowing  at  a  diftance  ~\ 
flifluvffifi  bwie—" So  thug— —coricifely. 

AIR 
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AIR     II.         DUET.         Francefco. 
Par.     Mon  enfant — ecoutez. 
Merc.  Royal  fwain,  what  d'ye  fay? 
Par.     If  I  may  conjecture, 

JBy  garb,  gait,  and  afpe&,  you're 

Francois. 

Marc.  Nay,  nay. 

Par.     Au  vioins — you've  made  the  tour. 
Merc.  No  fure. 

Your  highnefs  means  to  flatter. 
Par.     Pardonnez-m&i — This  hat  here 

Paris  cock 

Merc.  No  fuch  matter. 

Par.     Thofe  pumps  too — dtantre!^- curious— 

Merc.  Jove's  fon,  Sir \_Boiuing.~] 

Par.  Vous  ? 

Merc.  Yes ;  fpurious. 

Controller  of  his  pages, 

And  bear  his  love-meffages. 
Par.     £>uoi?  Merky?— ah!  le  drolel 

Merc.  The  fame upon  my  foul, 

At  your  command. 
Par.  I  kifs  your  hand. 

RECITATIVE. 

Par.  But  whence- — and  whither  now? 

Mtrc.  My  errand 

At  prefent  is 

Par.   [Taking  fnuff.*\  To  me — I  warrant? 

Merc.   E'en  fo. 

Par.   \_With  extravagant  airs  of  vanity*"] 
With  my  poor  perfon  foiitten? 

Merc.  [-Shaking  his  head  ~\    No,    Sir — a   matter — 

you'd  fcarce  hit  on. 
This  apple — [Produces  the  golden  apple. ] 

Par.    \_Muchrdortifed.~}   Ay! 

Merc.   (Tho'  no  nice  fruit  'tis) 
Has  fet  by  the  ears  three  tip-top  beauties. 
Th1  infcription — there's  the  bone 

Par.   [Re ad f  it. ~]   To  THE  FAIREST ! 

Merc.  'Till  that  point's  fettled hcav'n  can  ne'e? 

reft-- 

I  Juno, 
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Juno,  Mifs  Pallas,  Venus— ftiffly 
Lay  claim  to't 

Par.  Well — ??ioncher?  ' 

Merc.  Why,  briefly 

You're  nam'd  their  judge 

Par.   [Eyeing  it  contempt  uoujly  ~]  A  precious  bauble 
To  fet  three  goddeifes — at  fquabble ! 

A  I  R     III.         Bryan. 
RJcrc.    A  goddefs,  like  an  earthly  dame, 
In  trifles  will  precedence  claim : 
Deny'd,  foul  language  will  bellow, 
And  turn  from  dearefl  friend  to  foe. 

RECITATIVE. 
Par.  But  why  to  me  this  beauty-reference  ? 
Merc.  Jove  they'd  think  partial — intereftcd ; 
Therefore  in  you  his  pow'r  is  veiled. 

Par.  What  jeopardy ! My  cafe  quite  defperute ! 

Can  pleafe  but  one — two  muft  exafperate. 

Merc.  Do  as  you  like — but — leave  off  prating, 
You  keep  their  goddefsfhips  a-waiting.  [Exit* 

[Paris  alone,  after  meditation.^ 
Good  Jove,  dire&  me ! 
Since  in  this  tafk 
I'm  but  your  maik, 
I  hope,  Sir,  you'll  protect  me. 

Re-enter  Mercury,  hading  Juno,  who:?:  he  announcer 
moft  cersmonioufly.  She  advances  with  over-Jlrainti 
haughtinefs. 

RECITATIVE. 

Merc.  Queen  Juno,  Sir,   [Bcivs.']   Jove's  confort — 
Juno.  \_lviperioufly.~\  Lefs  palaver. 

We've  other  fifli  to  fry [Beckcns  Mercury  away;  h 

freaks  off. 
Par.   \JTripplng  familiarly  to  kifs   htr.~\    Ma'am — by 

your  favour [.^^  draws  back  with  indignaticn. 

Juno.  Meat   for  your  lord ! — I  thought  you  better 

knew  me. 
Par.  \_jfjidt. ~\  La  fan! — a  three-piPd  prude,  confume 

me) 
VOL,  III.  G  w 
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Juno. — [Haughtily.] 

Lad,  don't  you  feel  yourfelf,  at  times,  ambitious 
Of  pow'r — and  wealth  ? 

Par.  Ma  foil  They're  both  delicious. 

Juno.  Both  you  may  have 

Par.  Comment? 

Juno.  For  me  pafs  fentence, 

And  you  will  blefs  your  ftars  for  our  acquaintance. 

Par.   \_djide.]  Now  un  grand  coup — You're  warm— 
arid  I  in  fpirits 

[To  her.]  'Gad,  Ma'am,  let's  life  your  hufband  as  lit 
merits. 

A  I  R     IV.     Down  deny  dcrry. 
[To  her  *with  petulant  familiarity.] 
Sweet  revenge  there  is  a  clue  to, 

Wou'd  you  take  a  fool's  advice  ••-  •-• 
&Ie  void  tout  pret — Cornuto 
We  may  dub  him  in  a  trice. 

Dans  le  bon  ton — Down  derry  deny. 
Dans  le  bon  ton, 
Sur  le  gazo?^. 

Tjuno  infurhus  indignation  turns  fiercely  upon  him.] 

•RECITATIVE. 

June.  Indeed! — 'Squire  Hotfpur! — two  words  to  that 

bargain^ 
Par.   \With  cutting  indifference.] 

— There  needs  no"  further  arguing. 

\Turm  anu.ay. 
Juno.   [Apart .]  To  be  fent  haggling  here  with  fuch 

a  puppy! 
l,  Jove,  remember  this,  if  I  ben't  up  wi'  ye. 

AIR      V. 

Tender  paiTion,  gentle  love, 

Cooing,  murm'ring,  like  the  dove, 

Shall  defert  my  troubled  breaft 

Jf  not  the  faireft  I'm  confeil.  [Exit. 

RECITATIVE. 

[Paris  alone] 

Sans  ceremoniet  I  difmifs  her. 
Hey,  Mercury! 

Enter 
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Enter  Mercury. 

Fetch  in  Pallas  -  • 
Merc.   [^Bowing  ~]  Yes,  Sir  - 

Mercury  re-enters^  introducing  Pallas.     He  fc<wft  and  re 
tires.     She  Jlancfs  fullcn  ;   Paris  hops  pertly  up  to  kifs 
her. 
Par.   Servant,  my  dear! 


\_She  repulfcs  him  iuit/s  a  violent  puf}y.~\ 

Pal.  Since  when,  fpfuce  Matter  Jemmy"? 

Par.    [/j/tdc'i  his  hands  on  his  breajl  as  in  pain.  ~\ 
That  Peg  (he  had  from  Broughton-  —  demme  ! 
Well,  Joan  of  Arc  !  —  my  frumpifh  mifly! 
You  might  as  well  ha'  let  me  kifs  ye. 

Pal.  Paris,  no  airs  —  That  pippin,  without  mufihg, 
Adjudge  to  me  - 

Par.  \_Ironically.~\  Bon  I  -  for  your  fk  ill  inbruifing? 

PaL  I'll  make  your  fortune:  —  Call  me  elfe,  Canary. 

Par*  My  fortune,  Mils!  — 

PaL  Ay,   in  the  milita  —  ry. 

AIR       VI. 

To  arms,  Paris,  to  arms! 

Hark  !   the  fhrill  trumpets  found, 

And  the  dread  cannon  roars. 
Hark!  hark  !   the  loud  alarms, 
From  hill  to  hill  rebound, 

And  make  the  neighb'ring  mores. 

RECITATIVE. 

Par.   \_Havingftared  at  her  with  furprife."] 
Zauns,  Mifs  —  what  fee  you  in  my  figure, 
As  if  I  lov'd  to  draw  a  trigger? 
Now,  Merc'ry!  —  let  the  Cyprian  belle  come. 

{Enter  Mercury  ;  hands  out  Pallas,  and  introduces 
Venus;  then  bows,  tf/^/cxit.   She  advances,  frnirk- 
ing.     Paris,  though  ftmck  with  her  beauty,  tripf 
to  faint  e  her,  with  his  ufual  pertnefs.~\ 
Ay,  this!    [To  her."}   Permettez  mot!  \_Kijfes  her.  ~\ 
Ven.   {Frankly.  ~\  And  welcome. 

[Leering,  and  chucking1  him  undsr  the  chin.~\ 
My  Paris!   can  yaw  love? 

G  2  Par. 
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Par.    [djide.^  No  foolifli  item. 

Yes,  Ma'am — kind  fouls! — I  never  flight  'em. 

Vs?i.  Well,  there's  a  judge one  Menelaiis m 

Sparta; 

(A  judge's  creft  is — horns — by  Magna  Charta) 
That  judge,  he  hath  a  wife — that  wife  hight  Nelly, 
But  fuch  a  Nell! — at  ev'ry  glance 
The  cockles  of  your  heart  would  dance, 
Warm'd  as  if  by  vermicelli. 

A     I     R        VII. 

Hekn  if  you  can  trepan, 
Thou  of  heroes  malt  lead  the  van  { 
Never  dally, 
Shilli-fhally; 

Faint  heart  ne'er  fair  lady  won. :" 
Be  bold,  and  play  the  man! 

That's  the  plan. 
That  fhape,  that  jim  rigging 
Was  formed  for  intriguing; 
And  in  foreign  parts 
You'll  reign  king  of  hearts. 
Oh,  fuch  blifs!   you've  no  idea; 
She's  a  peerlefs  Dulcinea! 
Wit  delighting, 
Charms  inviting, 
Youth  inciting, 
Helen,  Helen  to  trepan. 

RECITATIVE, 
Par.  Agreed — toucbezl — Now  for  a  barrel 

Of  golden  pippins — we  (hall  never  quarrel. 

I'll  call  the  ladies  in  that  went  hence. 

[Takes  the  apple  in  bis  hand^  crofts  thsjlaget  and  calh 

Mercury! I'm  going  to  pafs  fentence. 

Enter  on  vie  fide  Mercury,  ufhering  in  Juno  and  Pallas; 

Of 2  the  other,  Venus  alone. 

AIR     VI I T.  Venetian  ballad. 

Par.    [Bowing  to  'Juno  and  P  alias. ~\ 

Mefdames, to  fpeech  you 

But  more  might  difoblige  you; 
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I  therefore  befeech  you, 
Let  this  action  teach  you 
My  upright  award, 
By  equity  fquar'd, 

Nor  bribe  or  pelf; 
The  pippin,  on  ftridl  fcrutiny, 
Refts  here  * — tho'  lofers  mutiny. 
Fair  ye  to  the  bone  are  j— • 
But  this  belle  debonair? 

Is  fairnefs'  felf. 

[Juno  and  Pallas  'walk  to  and  fro,  fiwnaclful ;  Venus 
and  Paris  bowing  and  cur tf eying.  Mercury  ftands  tit 
tering. 

RECITATIVE. 

Juno.  [  Turning  upon  Paris,  enrag^d.^ 
Buzzard! — in  real  beauty,  ignoramus! 

Pa/.   [Pointing  to  Venus. ~\ 
That  lewd  trull's  perfon  was  his  fee  to  bam  us. 

Juno  \_Menacing.~\  For  this— an  old  houfe  o'er  your 
fconce  I'll  tumble. 

Pal.  Poltroon !  Since  war  you  dread,   its  din  fiiall 

rumble 
In  both  your  ears 

Merc.  Ladies! — You're  not  to  grumble 

A  furious  fympkony  >  thn  enter  haftily  Jupiter,  outrageoufly 
angry,  the  thunder-bolt  in  his  hand. 

RECITATIVE. 

Jup.   [To  Juno  and  Pallas.~] 

Ye  fpiteful  jades! — threat  not  my  puny  judge,  elfe 
For  him  I  will,  myfelf,  take  up  the  cudgels — 
The  proudeft  (he  that  with  him  dares  to  meddle,. 
I'll  make  dance  Barnaby — without  a  fiddle! 

A  I  R     IX.  and  lafh 
SESTETTO.     Vivaldi. 

Jupitert  Junot  Pallas,   Venus t   Paris,   Dragon. 
Jup.  This  be  the  period 

Of  jars—Shake  fills  and  bufs. 

GS  Juno. 

*  Placing  it  as  a  bouquet  in  Ycnus's  bofom. 
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Jane. ")  Yet,  Sir,  'tis  very  odd, 

Pal.    5  You'll  fide  with  her  'gainil  us. 

er         L    *L        ?     Had  you  been  adjudg'd  it, 
To  each  other.    >    T      .  J.  n      ,,  L  ,J     &,  .,' .     - 
5    I  ne  er  fhou'd  ha  grudg'd  it. 

[To  Juno.~\  You  pufs, 

Why  grudge  Venus? 
Ven.  Why  to  me  this  mortal  hatred? 

Par.  Why  to  me  this  fpleen  inveterate  2 

%*•  ?Whytaher   5  thi,  mortal  paired? 

jL/rrf.  3  <Much  ipleen  inveterate? 

Ven..  Beauty's  my  fole  gift  of  nature. 

Par.  JufUcc  mine. 

Juno.'*)  [To  Par.  ]  Yours!  Venal  traitor f 

Pal.    C  [To  Ven,]  Conceited  creature! 

Dra.  j  [To  Par.  and  Ven»]  Thank   her,  me    cou'd 

give  no  greater. 
Juno.   \_Afide  to  Pal.]   I  have  no  patience  with  fuch 

flirts.. 
Pal.  [dfideto  Juno.]  Ne'er  heed.  We'll  ftick  to  both 

their  fkirts. 
Blood !    don't  again  my  paffioa 


[  To  lotk.-}  j  Re,s  yo^r  pappa^  M]fSj  and  your. 

fpoufe. 
ditto."}     If  you  will  not  be  cool, 

I  have  for  fcolds  a  fchool, 

You  fee,  Sir,  we  are  cool. 

That's  call'd  the  ducking- ftool. 
We  mall} 

C  not  need  that  fchoofc 
TheywiUJ) 
You  fee.  Sir,  they  are  cool. 

Jpal.   C  Shake  hands— We're  friends— No  fpite, 
Ven.  y 
Par.  > 

Jttp.  V  Be  friends — That's  right. 
Dra.  J 

rfub    ")  For  this  good  hap 

C  We'll  all  get  fap, 

Dra,  S  And  drain  the  tap. 
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l-ren»  In  peace  let's  live, 

Par.  Forget,  forgive. 

£*/*'?  ^Aflde  t0  eacl  °th^  WC'U  make-bclieve- 

This  day  (hall' 
'Juno. 
Pal.  t»be  high  jubilee. 


Ven. 
Par. 
Dra. 


Let  this  day 

£7*0  the  audisncc~]- — Applaud,  applaud^ 
Jove's  gracious  nod* 
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ACT        I. 

Enter  Mr  SUBTLE  and  Mr  CLASSIC. 

Mr  SUBTLE. 

ELL,  well,  that  may  be  ;  but  ftill  I  fay  that  a 
Frenchman 


w 


Clajj.  Is  a  fop ;  it  is  their  national  difeafe ;  not  one  of 
the  qualities  for  which  you  celebrate  them,  but  owes  its 
origin  to  a  foible  ;  their  tafte  is  trifling,  their  gaiety 
grimace  and  their  politenefsj  pride. 

Mr 
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Mr  Sub.  Hey-day!  Why,  what  the  deuce  brings  you 
to  Paris  then  ? 

Cla/.  A  debt  to  friend ihip  ;  not  but  I  think  a  mort 
rcfldence  here  a  very  necefiary  part  in  every  man  of  fa- 
fhion's  education. 

Mr  Sub.  Where's  the  life? 

Clajf.  In  giving  them  a  true  relifli  for  their  own  do- 
meftic  happinefs;  a  proper  veneration  for  their  national 
liberties  ;  a  contempt  for  adulation  ;  and  an  honour  for 
the  extended  generous  commerce  of  their  country. 

Mr  Sub.  Why  there,  indeed,  you  have  the  preference, 
Mr  Claflic  :  the  traders  here  are  a  fliarp-fet  cozening 
people;  foreigners  arc  their  food;  civilities  with  a — ay! 
ay!  a  congee  for  a  crown,  and  a  fhrug  for  a  {hilling ; 
devilifh  dear,  Mailer  Claffic,  devilifh  dear. 

Claffl  To  avoid  their  exactions,  we  are,  Mr  Subtle, 
recommended  to  your  protection. 

Mr  Sub.  Ay!  and  wifely  they  did  who  recommend 
ed  your  Buy  nothing  but  on  mine  or  my  lady's  recom 
mendation,  and  you  are  fafe.  But  where  was  your  charge  ? 
Where  was  Mr  Buck  laft  night  ?  My  lady  made  a  party 
at  cards  on  purpofe  for  him,  and  my  ward  Lucinda  is 
mightily  taken  with  him;  (he  longs  to  fee  him  again. 

Cla/.  I  am  afraid  with  the  fame  fet  his  father  fent  him 
hither  to  avoid  ;  but  we  muft  endeavour  to  infpire  him, 
with  a  tafle  for  the  gallantries  of  this  court,  and  his  paf- 
fion  for  the  lower  amufements  of  ours  will  diminifh  of 
courfe. 

Mr  Sub.  All  the  fraternity  of  men-makers  are  for  that 
purpofe  without ;   taylors,  peruquieurs,  hatters*  hollers, 
— Is  not  that  Mr  Buck's  Englifli  fervant? 
Enter  Roger. 

Claff*.  Oh!  ay,  honeil  Roger.  So  the  old  doings, 
Roger;  what  time  did  your  mafter  come  home? 

Rog.  Between  live  and  fix,  pummelPd  to  a  jelly:  here 
been  two  of  his  old  comrades  folio  w'd  un  already  ;  I 
count  we  fhall  ha*  the  whole  gang  in  a  fe'nnight. 

Cla/.  Comrades,   who? 

Rog.  Dick  Daylight  and  Bob  Breadbalket  the  brui  • 
fers:  they  all  went  to  the  mow  together,  where  they  had 
the  devil  to  pay  ;  btlike  they  had  been  fent  to  Bride 
well,  hadn't  a  great  gentleman  in  a  blue  firing  come  by 

and 
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and  releas'd  them.— —I  hear  matter's  bell ;  do,  Mafter 
Claflic,  ilep  up  and  talk  to  un;  he's  now  fober,  and  may 
hearken  to  reafon. 

Clajf.  1  attend  him.  Mr  Subtle,  you  won't  be  out  of 
the  way.  [Exit  Claflic. 

Mr  Sub.  I  fliall  talk  a  little  with  the  tradefmen.  A 
fmoky  fellow  this  Claflic ;  but  if  Lucinda  plays  her 
cards  well,  we  have  not  much  to  fear  from  that  quarter: 
contradiction  feems  to  be  the  life  and  foul  of  young  Buck 
-^-A  tolerable  expedition  this,  if  it  fucceeds  — Fleece 
the  younker! — 'Piha,  that's  a  thing  of  courfe! — but  by 
his  means  to  get  rid  of  Lucinda,  and  fecurely  pocket  her 

patrimony;  ay!   that  indeed 

Enter  Mrs  Subtle. 

Oh !  wife  !  Have  you  open'd  the  plot !  Does  the  girl 
come  into  it  greedily,  hey? 

•Mrs  Sub.  A  little  fqueamifh  at  firft;  but  I  have  open'd 
her  eyes.  Never  fear,  my  dear,  fooner  or  later  women 
will  attend  to  their  intereit. 

Mr  Sub.  Their  intereft  !  ay,  that's  true  ;  but  confi- 
der,  my  dear,  how  deeply  our  own  intereit  is  coactrn'd, 
and  let  that  quicken  your  zeal. 

Mrs  Sub.  D'ye  think  I  am  blind?  But  the  girl  has 
got  fuch  whimfical  notions  of  honour,  and  is  withal  fo 
decent  and  modeft  :  I  wonder  where  the  deuce  file  got 
it;  I  am  fure  it  was  not  in  my  houfe. 

Mr  Sub.   How  does  {he  like  Buck's  perfon  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Well  enough !  But  prithee,  rmiband,  leave 
her  to  my  management,  and  confider  we  have  more  irons 
in  the  fire  than  one.  '  Here  is  the  Marquis  de  Soleil 

'  to  meet  Madam  de  Fardt  to-night And  where  to 

*  put  'em,  unlefs  we  can  have  Buck's  apartment.'  Oh ! 
by  the  bye,  has  Count  Cog  fent  you  your  mare  out  of 
Mr  Puntwell's  lofings  a  Thurfday? 

Mr  Sub.   I  intend  calling  on  him  this  morning. 

Mrs  Sub.  Don't  fail!   He's  a  flippery  chap,  you  know. 

Mr  Sub.  There's  no  fear.  Well,  but  our  pretty  coun 
trywoman  lays  about  her  handfomeiy;  ha! Hearts 

by  hundreds!   hum! 

Mrs  Sub.  Ay !  that's  a  noble  prize,  if  we  could  but 
manage  her;  but  fhe's  fo  indifcreet,  that  fhe'll  be  blown 
before  we  have  made  half  our  market.  I  am  this  morn.- 
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ing  to  give  audience,  on  her  fcore,  to  two  counts  and  a 
foreign  minifter. 

Mr  Sub.  Then  ftrike  whilfl  the  iron's  hot :  but  they'll 
be  here  before  I  can  talk  to  my  people;  fend  'em  in,  pri 
thee.  [Exit  Mrs  Subtle. 

Enter  Tradefmen. 

So,  gentlemen.    Oh!  hufh!  we  are  interrupted:   If  they 
afk  for  your  bills,  you  have  left  them  at  home. 
Enter  Buck,  Claflic,  and  Roger. 

Buck.  Ecod,  I  don't  know  how  it  ended,  but  I  re 
member  how  it  begun.  Oh !  Mafter  Subtle,  how  do'ft, 
old  buck,  hey?  Give's  thy  paw!  And  little  Lucy,  how 
fares  it  with  me  ?  Hum ! 

Mr  Sub.  What  has  been  the  matter,  fquire?  Your  face 
feems  a  little  in  demabille. 

Buck.  A  touch  of  the  times,  old  boy!  a  fmall  fkir- 
mifli;  after  I  was  down,  tho%  a  fet  of  cowardly  fons  of — ; 
there's  George  and  I  will  box  any  live  for  their  fum. 

Mr  Sub.  But  how  happen'd  it?  The  French  are  ge 
nerally  civil  to  ftrangers. 

Buck.  Oh  !  datnn'd  civil!  to  fall  feven  or  eight  upon 
three  :  Seven  or  eight !  ecod,  we  had  the  whole  houfe 
upon  us  at  laft. 

Mr  Sub.  But  what  had  you  done? 

Buck.  Done!  why  nothing  at  all.  But,  wounds,  how 
the  powder  flew  about,  and  the  Monfieurs  fcour'd ! 

Mr  Sub.  But  what  offence  had  either  they  or  you  com 
mitted? 

Buck.  Why  I  was  telling  domine.  Laft  night,  Dick 
Daylight,  Bob  Breadbafket,  and  I  were  walking  through 
one  of  fchcir  rues,  I  think  they  call  them  here,  they  are 
ftreets  in  London  ;  but  they  have  fuch  devilifh  out-of- 
the-way  names  for  things,  that  there  is  no  remembering 
them  ;  fo  we  fee  crowds  of  people  going  into  a  houfe, 
and  comedy  palled  over  the  door ;  in  we  troop'd  with 
the  reft,  paid  our  cafh,  and  fat  down  on  the  flage.  Pre- 
fently  they  had  a  dance;  and  one  of  the  young  women 
with  long  hair  trailing  behind  her,  flood  with  her  back 
to  a  rail,  juil  by  me:  Ecod,  what  does  me!  for  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  joke,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  but  ties 
her  locks  to  the  rail ;  fo  when  'twas  her  turn  to  figure 
out,  foufe  Ihe  flapped  on  her  back  j  'twas  devilifh  comf- 
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cal,  but  they  fet  up  fuch  an  uproar.  One  whey-fac'd  fon 
of  a  bitch,  that  came  to  loofe  the  woman,  turn'd  up  his 
nofe,  and  call'd  me  bets :  ecod,  I  lent  him  a  lick  in  his 
lanthorn  jaws,  that  will  make  him  remember  the  fpawn 
of  old  Marlborough,  I  warrant  him.  Another  came  up 
to  fecond  him ;  but  I  let  drive  at  the  mark,  made  the 
foup-maigre  rumble  in  his  bread-bafket,  and  laid  him 
fprawling.  Then  in  pourd  a  million  of  them ;  I  was 
knocked  down  in  a  trice  ;  and  what  happened  after,  I 
know  no  more  than  you.  But  where's  Lucy?  I'll  go  fee 
her. 

C/a/l  Oh  fy !  Ladies  are  treated  here  with  a  little  more 
ceremony:  Mr  Subtle  too  has  collected  thefe  people, 
who  are  to  equip  you  for  the  converfation  of  the  ladies. 

Buck.  Wounds !  all  thefe  ?  What,  Mr  Subtle,  thefe 
are  Mounfeeres  too,  I  fuppofe? 

Mr  Sub.  No,  fquire,  they  are  Englimmen  :  fafhion 
has  prdain'd,  that  as  you  employ  none  but  foreigners  ^t 
home,  you  mull  take  up  with  .your  own  countrymen 
here. 

Claff'.  It  is  not  in  this  inflance  alone  we  are  particu 
lar,  Mr  Subtle;  I  have  obferv'd  many  of  our  pretty  gen 
tlemen,  who  condefcend  to  ufe  entirely  their  native  lan 
guage  here,  fputter  nothing  but  bad  French  in  the  fide- 
boxes  at  home. 

Buck.  Look  you,  Sir,  as  to  you,  and  your  wife,  and 
Mifs  Lucy,  I  like  you  all  well  enough  ;  but  the  devil  a 
good  thing  elfe  have  I  feen  fince  I  loft  fight  of  Dover. 
The  men  are  all  puppies,  mincing  and  dancing,  and  chat 
tering,  and  grinning:  the  women  are  a  parcel  of  paint 
ed  dolls;  their  food's  fit  for  hogs;  and  as  for  their  lan 
guage,  let  them  learn  it  that  like  it,  I'll  none  on't;  no, 
nor  their  frippery  neither :  So  here  you  may  all  march 
to  the  place  from  whence  you — Harkee !  What,  are  you 
3n  Englimman  ? 

Barb.  Yes,  Sir. 

Buck.  Domine!   Look  here,  what  a  monfler  the  mon-' 
]tey  has  made  of  himfelf?  Sirrah,    if  your  ftring  was 
long  enough,   I'd  do  your  bufmefs  myfelf    you  dog,  to 
fiok  a  bold  Briton  into  fuch  a  fneaking,  fnivelling  • 
the  rafcal  looks  as  if  he  had  not  had  a  piece  of  beef  and 
pudding  in  his  paunch  thefe  twenty  years  j   I'll  be  hang'd 
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if  the  rogue  han't  been  fed  on  frogs  ever  fince  he  came 
over.  Away  with  your  trumpery ! 

Claff-  Mr  Buck,  a  compliance  with  the  cuftoms  of  the 
countsy  in  which  we  live,  where  neither  our  religion  or 
morals  are  concern'd,  is  a  duty  we  owe  ourfelves. 

Mr  Sub.  Bdides,  'fquire,  Lucinda  expects  that  you 
mould  ufher  her  to  public  places;  which  it  would  be  im- 
pofiible  to  do  in  that  drefs. 

Buck.  Why  not? 

Mr  Sub.  You'd  be  mobb'd. 

Buck.  Mobb'd!    I  mould  be  glad  to  fee  that No! 

no  !  they  han't  fpirit  enough  to  mob  here  ;  but  come, 
fince  thefe  fellows  here  are  Englifh,  and  it  is  the  fafhion, 
try  on  your  fooleries. 

Mr  Sub.  Mr  Dauphine,  come  produce; upon  my 

word,  in  an  elegant  tafte,  Sir ;  this  gentleman  has  hail 
the  honour  to- 

Dauph.  To  work  for  all  the  beaux  efprits  of  the  cotlrt. 
My  good  fortune  commenc'd  by  a  fmall  alteration  in  a 
cut  of  the  corner  of  the  fleeve  for  Count  Crib ;  but  the 
addition  of  a  ninth  plait  in  the  fkirtof  Marfhal  Tonerre, 
was  applauded  by  Madam  la  duchefs  Kambouillet,  and 
totally  eftablifhed  the  reputation  of  your  humble  fer- 
vant. 

Buck.  Hold  your  jaw,  and  difpatch. 

Mr  Sub.  A  word  with   you 1  don't  think  it  ira- 

pofiible  to  get  you  acquainted  with  Madam  d^  Rambou- 

-iilet, 

^    Buck.  A  n't  me  a  Papifl? 

Mr  Sub.   Undoubtedly. 

Buck.  Then  I'll  ha'  nothing  to  fay  to  her. 

Mr  Sub,  Oh  fie  !  who  minds  the  religion  of  a  pretty 
woman  ?  Befides,  all  thij  country  are  of  the  fame. 

Buck.  For  that  reafon  I  don't  care  how  foon  I  get 
out  of  it :  Come,  let's  get  rid  of  you  all  as  foon  as  we 
can.  And  what  are  you,  hey  ! 

Barb.   Je  fuis  peruquier,  flfonfifftr. 

Buck.   Speak  Englfm,  you  fon  of  a  whore. 

Barb.   I  am  a  perrivvig-maker,   Sir. 

Buck.  Then  why  could  not  you  fay  fo  at  iirfl  ?  What, 

are  you  afhura'd  of  your  mother-tongue  ?    I  knew  this 

H  fclW 
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fellow  was  a  puppy  by  his  pig-tail.     Come,  let's  fee 
your  handy- work. 

Barb.  As  I  found  you  were  in  a  hurry,  I  have 
brought  you,  Sir,  fomething  that  will  do  for  the  pre- 
fent  :  But  a  peruque  Is  a  different  ouvrage,  another  fort 
of  a  thing  here  from  what  it  is  en  Angletsrre  ;  we  mufl 
confult  the  colour  of  the  complexion,  and  the  tour  de 
yifage,  the  form  of  the  face  ;  for  which  end  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  regard  your  countenance  in  different  lights : 
A  little  to  the  right,  if  you  pleafe. 

BucL  Why,  you  dog,  d'ye  think  I'll  fubmit  to  be 
cxercifed  by  you  ? 

Barb.  Oh  mon  Dieu  !  Mcnfieur,  if  you  don't,  it  will 
be  impofiible  to  make  your  wig  com?rf  il  faut. 

Buck.  Sirrah,  fpeak  another  French  word,  and  I'll 
jkick  you  down  flairs. 

Barb.  Gad's  curfe !  Would  you  referable  fome  ol 
your  countrymen,  who,  at  the  firft  importation,  with 
nine  hairs  of  a  fide  to  a  brawny  pair  of  cheeks,  look  like 
a  Saracen's  head  !  Or  elfe  their  water-gruel  jaws,  funk 
in  a  thicket  of  curls,  appear,  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
lark  in  a  foup-difh  ! 

Mr  Sub.  Come,  'fquirc,  fubmit ;   'tis  but  for  once. 

Buck.  Well,  but  what  mufl  I  do  ? 

\_Places  him  in  a  chair. 

Barb.  To  the  right,  Sir — now  to  the  left — now  your 
full— --and  now,  Sir,  I'll  do  your  bufmefs. 

Mr  Sub.  Look  at  yourfelf  a  little  ;  fee  what  a  revolu 
tion  this  has  occafion'd  in  your  whole  figure. 

Buck.  Yes,  a  bloody  pretty  figure  indeed  !  But  'tis  a 
figure  I  am  damnably  afham'd  of:  I  would  not  be  feen 
by  Jack  Wildfire  or  Dick  Riot  for  fifty  pounds  in  this 
trim,  for  all  that. 

Mr  Sub.  Upon  my  honour,  drefs  greatly  improves 
you.  Your  opinion,  Mr  Claliic. 

Cla/.  They  do  mighty  well,  Sir ;  and  in  a  little  time 
Mr  Buck  will  be  eafy  in  them. 

Buck.  Shall  I  ?  I  am  glad  on't,  for  I  am  damnably 
uneafy  at  prefent,  Mr  Subtle.  What  mufl  I  do  now  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Now,  Sir,  if  you'll  call  upon  my  wife,  you'll 
find  Lucinda  with  her,  and  I'll  wait  on  you  prefently. 

Bud. 
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Buck.  Come  along,  Domine!  But  harkee,  Mr  Subtle, 
I'll  out  of  my  trammels  when  I  hunt  with  the  king. 

Mr  Sub.  Well,  well. 

Buck.  1*11  on  with  my  jemmies  ;  none  of  your  black 
bags  and  jack-boots  for  me. 

Mr  Sub.  No,   no. 

Buck*  I'll  mow  them  the  odds  on't,  old  Silver-tail ! 
I  will.  Hey  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Ay,  ay. 

Buck.  Hedge,  Hake,  or  ftile,  over  we  go  ! 

Mr  Sub.  Ay  ;  but  Mr  Claffic  waits. 

Buck.    But  d'ye  think  they'll  follow? 

Mr  Sub.  Oh  no  !   impoffible  ! 

Buck.  Did  I  tell  you  what  a  chacc  me  carry'd  me  lail 
Chriftmas  eve  ?  We  unkennelFd  at 

Mr  Sub.   I  am  bufy  now  ;  at  any  other  time. 

Buck.  You'll  follow  us.  1  have  fent  for  my  hounds 
and  horfes. 

Mr  Sub.  Have  you  ? 

Buck,  They  (hall  make  the  tour  of  Europe  with,  me  : 
And  then  there's  Tom  Atkins  the  huntfman,  the  two 
Whippers-in,  and  little  Joey  the  groom,  comes  with 
them.  Damme,  what  a  ftrange  place  they'll  think  this  ? 
But  no  matter  for  that ;  then  we  ihall  be  company- 
enough  of  ourfclves.  But  you'll  follow  us  in  ? 

Wlr  Sub.  In  ten  minutes — An  impertinent  jackanapes! 
But  I  mail  foon  ha'  done  with  him.  So,  gentlemen  ; 
well,  you  fee  we  have  a  good  fubjecl:  to  work  upon. 
Harkee,  Dauphine,  I  muft  have  more  than  20  per  cent. 
out  of  that  fuit. 

Dauph.  Upon  my  foul,  Mr  Subtle,   I  can't. 

Mr  Sub.  Why,  I  have  always  that  upon  new. 

Daupb.  New,  Sir  !     Why,  as  I  hope  to  be — 

Mr  Sub.  Come,  don't  lie;  don't  damn  yourfelf,  Dau- 
phine  ;  don't  be  a  rogue  :  did  not  I  fee  at  Madam  Fri- 
pon's  that  waiftcoat  and  fleeves  upon  Colonel  Crambo  ? 

Dauph.  As  to  the  waiilcoat  and  fleeves,  I  own  ;  but 
for  the  body  and  lining — may  I  never  fee — 

Mr  Suit.  Come,  don't  be  a  fcoundrel ;  five -and -thirty, 
or  I've  done. 

Dauph.  Well,  if  I  muft,  I  muft.  \Exit  Dauph. 

Hz  *  Mr 
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4  Mr  Sub.   Oh,  Splitaire !    I  can't  pay  that  draft  of 

<  Mr thefe  fix  weeks  ;   I  want  money. 

*  Soli,  jf-e  fuh  dans  le  meme  cas — Je — 

«  Mr  Sub.  What,  d'ye  mutiny,  rafcal  ?    About  your 

*  bulinefs,  or [Exsunt. 

I  muft  keep  thefe  fellows  under,  or  I  (hall  have  a  fine 
time  on't ;  they  know  they  can't  do  without  me. 
Enter  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mrs  Sub.  The  Calais  letters,  my  dear. 

Mr  Sub.  (reads.)  Ah!  ah!  Calais — the  Dover  pac 
ket  arrived  laft  night,  loading  as  follows  :  Six  taylors, 
ditto  barbers;  live  milleners,  bound  to  Paris  to  ftudy  fa- 
fhions  ;  four  citizens  come  to  fettle  here  for  a  month, 
by  way  of  feeing  the  country ;  ditto,  their  wives ;  ten 
French  valets,  with  nine  cooks,  all  from  Newgate,  where 
they  had  been  fent  for  robbing  their  mailers ;  nine 
jfigure-dancers,  exported  in  September  ragged  and  lean, 
imported  well  clad  and  in  good  cafe;  4  twelve  dogs,  ditto 
c  bitches,  with  two  monkeys,  and  a  litter  of  puppies 

*  from  Mother  Midnight's  in  the  Hay-market :'  A  pre 
cious   cargo  !      Pvflfcript.     One  of  the  coafters  is  juft 
put  in,  with  his  grace  the  duke  of-—,  my  lord,  and 
an  old  gentleman  vvhofe  name  I  can't  learn  !      Gadfo  ! 
Well,   my  dear,    I  muft  run,  and  try  to  fecnre   thefe 
cuftomers;  there's  no  time   to  be  loft*    [Exit.     *  Meat* 

<  while ' 

Enter  Clafjic. 

Mrs  Sub.  So,  Mr  Claflic,  what,  have  you  left  the 
young  couple  together  ? 

C/aJf.  They  want  your  ladyfhip's  prefence,  Madam, 
for  a  mort  tour  to  the  Tuilleries.  I  have  received  fome 
letters,  which  I  muft  anfwer  immediately. 

Mrs  Sub.  Oh  !  well,  well ;  no  ceremony  ;  we  are  all 
of  a  family,  you  know.  Servant.  [Exit. 

Claf  Roger! 

Enter  Roger. 

Rog.   Anon  ! 

Clafli  I  have  juft  received  a  letter  from  your  old  ma 
tter  ;  he  was  landed  at  Calais,  and  will  be  this  evening 
at  Paris.  It  is  abfolutely  neccflary  that  this  circum- 
fiance  fhould  be  conceal'd  from  his  fon  ;  for  which  pur- 

pofe 
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pofe  you  muft  wait  at  the  Picardy  Gate,  and  deliver  a 
letter  I  fliall  give  you  into  his  own  hand. 

Reg.   I'll  warrant  you. 

Cla/.  But,   Roger,  be  fccret. 

Rog.   Oh  lud  !   never  you  fear. 

Cla/.  So,  Mr  Subtle,  I  fee  your  aim.  A  pretty  lod 
ging  we  have  hit  upon  ;  the  miftrefs  a  commode,  and 
the  mailer  a — But  who  can  this  ward  be  ?  Poffibly  the 
neglected  punk  of  fome  riotous  man  of  quality.  'Tis 
lucky  Mr  Buck's  father  is  arriv'd,  or  my  authority  would 
prove  but  an  infuffieient  match  for  my  pupil's  obftinacy. 
This  mad  boy  !  How  difficult,  how  difagreeable  a  talk 
have  I  undertaken  ?  And  how  general,  yet  how  danger 
ous,  an  experiment  is  it  to  expofe  our  youth,  in  the  very 
fire  and  fury  of  their  blood,  to  all  the  follies  and  ex-. 
travagance  of  this  fantaflic  court  ?  Far  different  was  the- 
prudent  practice  of  our  forefathers  : 

They  fcorn'd  to  truck,  for  bafe  unmanly  arts, 

Their  native  plainnefs  and  their  honeit  hearts  ; 

Whene'er  they  deign'd  to  vifit  haughty  France, 
Twas  arm'd  with  bearded  dart  and  pointed  lance- 
No  pompous  pageants  lur'd  their  curious  eye, 
No  charms  for  them  had  fops  or  flattery ; 
Paris,  they  knew,  their  ftreamers  wav'd  around, 
There  Britons  faw  a  Britifh  Harry  crown'd. 

Far  other  views  attract  our  modern  race, 

Trulls,  toupees,  trinkets,  bags,  brocade,  and  lace  ; 

A  flaunting  form  and  a  fictitious  face. 

Roufe  !  reafTume  !   refufe  a  Gallic  reign, 

Nor  let  their  arts  win  that  their  arms  could  never  gairw 

A      C       T        II. 

Enter  Mr  CLASSIC  and  ROGER. 
Roger. 

OLD  maifter's  at  a  coffte-houfe  next  flreet,  and  will 
tarry  till  you  fend  for  'un. 

Cla/.   By-and-bye  ;    in  the  dufk,  bring  him  up  the 
back-flairs.  You  muft  be  careful  that  nobody  fees  him. 
Reg.   I  warrant  you. 

ClaJ]\  Let  Sir  John  know  that  I  would  wait  on  him 
H  3  royfclf, 
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myfelf,  but  I  don't  think  it  fafe  to  quit  the  houfc  aa 
inn1  ant. 


er. 


Rog.  Ay,  ay.  [j&x/V  Rog 

ClaJT.  I  fuppofe  by  this  time  matters  are  pretty  well 
fettled  within,  and  my  abfence  only  wanted  to  accom- 
plifh  the  fcene  ;  but  I  iliall  take  care  to  -  >  -  Oh! 
Mr  Subtle  and  his  lady. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mrs  Sub.  Oh,  delightfully  !  Now,  my  deareft,  I  hope 
you  will  no  longer  difpute  my  abilities  for  forming  a  fe 
male. 

Mr  Sub.  Never,   never  :   How  the  baggage  leer'd  ! 

Mrs  Sub.  And  the  booby  gap'd  ! 

Mr  Sub.  So  kind,  and  yet  fo  coy  ;  fo  free,  but  then 
fo  referv'd  :  Oh,  me  has  him  ! 

,   Mrs  Sub.  Ay,  aye  ;  the  fifh  is  hook'd  :  but  then  fafely 
to  land  him  -  Is  Claffic  fufpicious  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Not  that  I  obferve  j  but  the  fecret  muft  foon 
be  blaz'd. 

Mrs  Sub.  Therefore  difpatch  :  I  have  laid  a  trap  to 
inflame  his  affe&ion. 

Mr  Sub.  How  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  He  (hall  be  treated  with  a  difplay  of  Lucy  V 
talents  ;  her  finging,  dancing. 

Mr  Sub.  Pflia  !   her  finging  and  dancing  ! 

Mr  Sub.  Ah  !  you  don't  know,  hufband,  half  the 
force  of  thefe  accomplimments  in  a  fafhionable  figure. 

Mr  Sub.  I  doubt  her  execution. 

Mrs  Sub.  You  have  no  reafon  ;  me  does  both  well 
enough  to  flatter  a  fool,  efpecially  with  love  for  hex.  fe- 
cond  :  betides,  I  have  a  coup  de  maitre,  a  fure  card.. 

Mr  Sub.  What's  that  > 

Mrs  Sub.  A  rival. 

Mr  Sub.  Who  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  The  language-mafter  :  He  may  be  eafily 
equip  t  for  the  expedition  ;  a  fecond-hand  tawdry  fuit  of 
eloaths  will  pafs  him  on  our  countryman  for  a  marquis  ; 
and  then,,  to  excufe  hisfpeaking  our  language  fo  well,  he 
may  have  been  educated  early  in  England.  But  hulh  ! 
the  Squire  approaches';  don't  feem  to  obferve  him. 
Enter  Buck. 

For  my  part,  I  never  fa\y  any  thing  fo  altered,  fince  I 

was. 
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was  bcrn  :   In  my  conference,  I  believe  file's  in  love  with. 
him. 

Buck.  Hufli!      [^.] 

Mr  Sub.  D'ye  think  fo  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Why,  where's  the  wonder  ?  He's  a  pretty, 
good-humour'd  fprightly  fellow :  and,  for  the  time, 
fuch  an  improvement !  Why,  he  wears  his  deaths  as  ea~ 
fjly,  and  moves  as  genteely,  as  if  he  had  been  at  Paris 
thefe  twenty  years. 

Mr  Sub.   Indeed  !   How  does  he  dance  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Why,  he  has  had  but  three  leiTons  from 
Marfeil,  and  he  moves  already  like  Dupre.  Oh !  three 
months  flay  here  will  render  him  a  perfect  model  for  the 
Englim  court. 

Mr  Sub.  Gadfo  !  No  wonder  then,  with  thefe  quali 
ties,  that  he  has  caught  the  heart  of  my  ward  ;  but  we 
mull  take  care  that  the  girl  does  nothing  imprudent. 

Mrs  Sub.  Oh,  difmifs  your  fears ;  her  family,  good 
fenfe,  and,  more  than  all,  her  being  educated  under  my 
€ye,  render  them  unneceflary ;  befides,  Mr  Buck  is  too 

much  a  man  of  honour  to 

\_He  interrupts  them."} 

Buck.  Damn  me  if  I  an't. 

Mrs  Sub.  Blefs  me,  Sir,   you  here !    I  did  not  ex- 

pea — 

Buck.  I  beg  pardon :  but  all  that  I  heard  was,  that 
Mr  Buck  was  a  man  of  honour.  I  wanted  to  have  fome 
ehat  with  you,  Madam,  in  private. 

Mr  Sub.  Then  I'll  withdraw.  You  fee  I  dare  tru£ 
you  alone  with  my  wife. 

Buck.  So  you  may  fafely;  I  have  other  game  in  view. 
Servant,  Mr  Subtle. 

Mrs  Sub.  Now  for  a  puzzling  fcene  :  1  long  to  know 
how  he'll  begin.  [_j4jide.~]  Well,  Mr  Buck,  your  com 
mands  with  me,  Sir. 

Buck.  Why,  Madam — I  ah— I  ah- but  let's  (hut 

•  -the  door :  I  was,  Madam — ah  !  ah  !    Can't  you  guei* 
what  I  want  to  talk  about  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Not  I,  indeed,  Sir. 

Buck.  Well,  but  try ;  upon  my  foul,  I'll  tell  you  if 
you're  right. 

Mr0 
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Mrs  'Sub.  It  will  be  impofiible  for  me  to  divine  :  But 
come,  open  a  little. 

Buck.  Why,  have  you  obferv'd  nothing  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  About  who  ? 

Buck.  Why,  about  me. 

Mrs  Sub.  Yes  ;  you  are  new-drefs'd,  and  your  cloaths 
become  you. 

Buck.  Pretty  well ;  but  it  an't  that. 

Mrs  Sub.  What  is  it  ? 

Buck.  Why,  ah!  ah! — Upon  my  foul,  I  can't  bring 
it  out, 

Mrs  Sub.  Nay,  then  'tis  to  no  purpofe  to  wait :  Write 
your  mind. 

Buck.  No,  no  ;  ftop  a  moment,  and  I  will  tell. 

Mrs  Sub.   Be  expeditious,  then. 

Buck.  Why,   I  wanted  to  talk  about  Mifs  Lucinda. 

Mrs  Sub.  What  of  her  ? 

Buck.  She's  a  bloody  fine  girl  j  and  I  fhould  be  glad 
to 

Mrs  Sub.  To Bkfs  me  !    What,  Mr  Buck,  and 

in  my  houfe  ?  Oh,  Mr  Buck,  you  have  deceived  me  ! 
Little  did  I  think,  that,  under  the  appearance  of  fo 
much  honefty,  you  could  go  to 

Buck.  Upon  my  foul,  you're  mi  (taken. 

Mrs  Sub.  A  poor  orphan  too  !  depriv'd  in  her  earlieft 
infancy  of  a  father's  prudence  and  a  mother's  care. 

Buck.  Why,  1  tell  you 

Mrs  Sub.  So  fweet,  fo  lovely  an  innocence  ;  her  mind 
as  fpotlefs  as  her  perfon. 

Buck.   Hey-day! 

Mrs  Sub.  And  me,  Sir;  where  had  you  your  thoughts 
of  me  ?  How  dar'd  you  fuppofe  that  I  would  connive  at 
fuch  a — 

Buck.  The  woman  is  bewitch'd. 

Mrs  Sub.  I  !  whofe  untainted  reputation  the  blifter- 
ing  tongue  of  flander  never  blafted.  Full  fifteen  years, 
in  wedlock's  facred  bands,  have  1  liv'd  unreproach'd  ^ 
and  now  to — 

Buck.  Od's  fury  ?  She's  in  heroics. 

Mrs  Sub.  And  this  from  you  too,  whofe  fair  out> 
fide  and  bewitching  tongue  had  fo  far  lull'd  my  fears, 

dar'd 
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elar'd  have  trufted  all  my  daughters,    nay  myfelf  too, 
fingly,  with  you. 

Buck.  Upon  my  foul,  and  fo  you  might  fafely. 

Mrs  Sub.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  have  you  to  urge  in 
your  defence  ? 

Buck.  Oh,  oh  !  What,  are  you  got  pretty  well  to  the 
end  of  your  line,  are  you  ?  And  now,  if  you'll  be  quitt 
a  bit,  we  may  make  a  fhift  to  underftand  one  another  a 
little. 

Mrs  Sub.  Be  quick,  and  eafe  me  of  my  fears. 

Buck.  Eafe  you  of  your  fears  !  I  don't  know  how  the 
devil  you  got  them.  All  that  I  wanted  to  fay  was,  that 
Mifs  Lucy  was  a  fine  wench  j  and  if  fhe  was  as  willing 
gs  me — 

Mrs  Sub.  Willing!   Sir!  Wnat  Demon— 

Buck.  If  you  are  in  your  airs  again,  I  may  as  well  de 
camp. 
.    Mrs  Sub.  I  am  calm;  go  on. 

Buck.  Why,  that  if  fhe  Hk'd  me  as  well  as  I  likM  her, 
we  might,  perhaps,  if  you  lik'd  it  too,  be  married  to 
gether. 

Mrs  Sub.  Oh!  Sir!  if  that  was  indeed  your  drift,  I 
am  fatisfy'd.  But  don't  indulge  your  wifh  too  much  ; 
there  are  numerous  obilaclesj  your  father's  confent,  the 
law  of  the  land 

Buck.  What  laws? 

Mrs  Sub-  All  clandefline  marriages  are  void  m  this 
country. 

Buck.  Damn  the  country:  In  London  now,  a  foot 
man  may  drive  to  May-fair,  and  in  five  minutes  be  tack'd 
to  a  countefs;  but  there's  no  liberty  here. 

Mrs  Sub.  Some  inconfiderate  couples  have  indeed  gone 
off  poll  to  Proteftant  Hates  ;  but  I  hope  my  ward  will 
have  more  prudence. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  leave  that  to  me.  D'ye  think  fhe 
likes  me? 

Mrs  Siib.  Why,  to  deal  candidly  with  you,  fhe  does. 

Buck.  Does  Hie,  by 

Mrs  Sub.  Calm  your  tranfports. 

.    Buck.  Well!  but  how?  Ste  did  not,  did  fhe  ?  Hey  ! 
Come  now,  tell     •»  • 

Mrs 
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Mrs  Sub.  I  hear  her  coming;  this  is  her  hour  for  mu- 
fic  and  dancing. 

Buck.  Could  I  not  have  a  peep? 

Mrs  Sub.  Withdraw  to  this  corner. 

Enter  JLucinda,  <with  Gamut. 

Luc.  The  news,  the  news,  Monfieur  Gamut;  I  die, 
if  I  have  not  the  firil  intelligence !  What's  doing  at  Ver- 
failles  ?  When  goes  the  court  to  Marli  ?  Does  Rameau 
write  the  next  opera?  What  fay  the  critics  of  Voltaire's 
duke  de  Foix?  Anfwer  me  all  in  a  breath. 

Buck.  A  brave-fpirited  girl!  She'll  take  a  five-barr'd 
gate  in  a  fortnight. 

Gun.  The  converfation  of  the  court  your  ladymip  has 
engrofs'd,  ever  ilnce  you  laft  honour'd  it  with  your  ap 
pearance. 

Luc.  Oh  you  flatterer!  have  I?  Well!  and  what  frefli 
victims?  But  'tis  impoflible  ;  the  funfhine  of  a  northern 
beauty  is  too  feeble  to  thaw  the  icy  heart  of  a  French 
courtier. 

Gam.  What  injuftice  to  your  own  charms  and  our  dif- 
cernment! 

Luc.  Indeed!  nay,  I  care  not;  if  I  have  fire  enough 
to  warm  one  Britim  bofom,  rule!  rule!  ye  Paris  belles,1 
I  envy  not  your  conqueils. 

Mrs  Sub.  Meaning  you. 

Buck.   Indeed! 

Mrs  Sub.  Certain! 

Buck.  Hum! 

Luc.  But  come,  a  truce  to  gallantry,  Gamut,  and  to 
the  bulinefs  of  the  day.  Oh!  I  am  quite  enchanted  with 
this  new  inftrument;  'tis  fo  languifhing  and  fo  portable, 
and  fo  foft  and  fo  filly:  but  come,  for  your  lait  leffon. 

Gam.  D'ye  like  the  words  ? 

Luc.  Oh,  charming!  They  are  fo  melting,  and  eafjr, 
and  elegant.  Now  for  a  coup  cPejfdi. 

Gam.  Take  care  of  your  exprefiion ;  let  your  eyes  and 
addrefs  accompany  the  found  and  fentiment. 

Luc.  But,  dear  Gamut,  if  I  am  out,  don't  interrupt 
me;  correcl:  me  afterwards. 

Gam.  Alons^  commences.  \"L\\cu\&3.Jings. 

[An  occafwnal  Song  is  here  introduced  by  Lucinda.] 

Gam.  Bravo!  bravo! 

Buck. 
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"Ruck.  Bravo!  braviffimo!   My  lady,  what  was  the  fong 
about?  {.dfide  to  my  lady* 

Mrs  Sub.   Love:   'tis  her  own  compoiing. 

Buck.  What,  does  (lie  make  verfes  then  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Finely.     I  take  you  to  be  the  fubjedl  of 
thefe, 

Buck.  Ah!    d'ye  think  fo  ?  Gad!   I  thought  by  her 
oggling,  'twas  the  mufic-man  himfelf. 

Luc.  Well,  Mr  Gamut;  tolerably  well,  for  fo  young 
a  fcholar. 

Gam.   Inimitably,  Madam!  Your  ladyfhip's  progrefs 
•will  undoubtedly  fix  my  fortune. 

Enter  Servant. 

Luc.  Your  fervant,  Sir. 

Ser.  Madam,  your  dancing-mafter,  Monfieur  Kitteau. 

Luc.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Kitteau. 

Monfieur  Kitteau,  I  can't  poflibly  take  a  lefTon  this 
morning,  I  am  fo  bufy ;  but  if  you  pleafe,  I'll  juft  hobble 
over  a  minuet  by  way  of  exercife. 

\_A  minuet  here  introduced.^ 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Monfieur  le  marquis  de 

Luc.  Admit  him  this  initant. 

Mrs  Sub.  A  lover  of  Lncinda !  a  Frenchman  of  fa- 
ihion,  and  vaft  fortune. 

Buck.  Never  heed;  I'll  foon  do  his  bufmefs,  I'll  war 
rant  you. 

Enter  Marquis. 

Luc.  My  dear  marquis! 

Mar.   Ma  cherc  adorable!    'Tis  an  age  fince  I  fa\v 
you. 

Luc.  Oh  !    an    eternity !    But   'tis    your  own  fault, 
though. 

jyiar.  My  misfortune,  ma  princeffc!  But  now  I'll  re 
deem  my  error,  and  root  for  ever  here. 

Buck.   I  mall  make  a  fhift  to  tranfplant  you,   I  be 
lieve. 

Luc.  You  can't  conceive  how  your  abfence  has  di- 
ilrefs'd  me.  Demand  of  thefe  gentlemen  the  melancholy 
lood  of  my  mind. 

Mar,  But  now  that  I'm  arriv'd,  we'll  dance  and  fmg, 

and 
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and  drive  care  to  the — Ha!  Monfieur  Kitteau!  have  yoi 
pra£lifed  this  morning? 

Luc.  I  had  juil  given  my  hand  to  Kitteau  before  yoi 
eame. 

Mar.  I  was  in  hopes  that  honour  would  have  been  re 
ferv'd  for  me.  May  I  flatter  inyfelf  that  your  ladyfhi] 
will  do  me  the  honour  of  venturing  upon  the  fatigue  ol 
another  minuet  this  morning  with  me? 

Filter  Buck  brifldy.      Takes  her  hand. 

Buck.  Not  that  you  know  of,  Monfieur. 

Mar.  Hey!    Diable!  Quelle  bete! 

Buck.  Harkee,  Monfieur  Ragout,  if  you  repeat  that 
word  bete,  I  fhall  make  you  fwallow  it  again,  as  I  die 
laft  night  one  of  your  countrymen. 

Mar.   §>uel  favage! 

Buck.  And  another  word;  as  I  know  you  can  fpeak 
very  good  Englifh,  if  you  will;  when  you  don't,  I  flial 
take  it  for  granted  you're  abufing  me,  and  treat  you  ac 
cordingly. 

.  Mar.  Cavalier  enough  !  But  you  are  protected  here. 
Mademoifelle,  »who  is  this  officious  gentleman  ?  How 
comes  he  to  be  interefled?  Some  relation,  I  fuppofe? 

Buck.  No ;   I'm  a  lover. 

Mar.  Oh!  oh!  a  rival !  Eh  morUeu!  a  dangerous 
ooe  too.  Ha!  ha!  Well,  Monfieur,  what,  and  I  fup 
pofe  you  prefume  to  give  laws  to  this  lady  ;  and  are  de- 
termin'd,  out  of  your  very  great  and  fingular  affection, 
to  knock  down  every  mortal  me  likes,  a-la-mode  d*  An- 
gkterre;  Hey!  Monfieur  Roaft-beef! 

Buck.  No;  but  I  intend  that  lady  for  my  wife;  con- 
fider  her  as  fuch;  and  don't  -choofe  to  have  her  foil'd  b] 
the  impertinent  addreffts  of  every  French  fop,  a-la-i 
dff  .Parity  Monfieur  Fricaffy! 

Mar.  Fricaffy! 

.Suck.  We. 

Luc  A  truce,  a  truce,  I  befeech  you,  gentlemen:  it 
feems  I  am  .the  golden  prize  for  which  you  plead;  pro 
duce  your  preteniions  ;  you  are  the  representatives 
your  refpecYive  countries.  Begin,  marquis,  for  the  honour 
of  France  ;  let  me  htar  what  advantages  I  am  to  derive 
from  a  conjugal  union  with  you. 

Mar.  Abihra&ed  from  thofe  which  I  think  are  pretty 

vifibl 
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,  a  perpetual  rcfidence  in  this  paradife  of  pleafures; 
to  be  the  object  of  univerfal  adoration;  to  fay  what  you 
pleafe,  go  where  you  will,  do  what  you  like,  form  fa- 
fhions;  hate  your  hufband,  and  let  him  fee  it;  indulge 
your  gallant,  and  let  t'other  know  it;  run  in  debt,  and 
oblige  the  poor  devil  to  pay  it.  He!  Ma  cbere!  There 
•are  pleafures  for  you. 

Luc.  Bravol  Marquis!  thefe  are  allurements  for  a  wo- 
I  man  of  fpirit;  but  -don't  let  us  conclude  haftily;  hear  the 
S  other  fide:  What  have  you  to  offer,  Mr  Buck,  in  favour 
;  -of  England? 

Buck.  Why,  Madam,  for  a  woman  of  fpirit,  they  give 
i  you  the  fame  advantages  zft  London  as  at  Paris,  with  a 
privilege  forgot  by  the  marquis,  an  indifputable  right  to 
j  cheat  at  cards,  in  fpight  of  detection. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  we  have  the  fame;  but  I  thought 
I  this  privilege  fo  known  and  univerfal,  that  'twas  needlefs 
j  to  mention  it. 

Buck.  You  give  up  nothing,  I  find :  but  to  tell  you 
my  blunt  thoughts  in  a  word,  if  any  woman  <can  be  fo 
=abandon'd,  as  to  rank  amongfl  the  comforts  of  matri 
mony,  the  privilege  of  hating  her  hufband,  and  the  liber 
ty  of  committing -every  folly  and  every  vice  contained  in 
your  catalogue,  Ihe  may  flay  fingle  for  me;  for  damn  me 
if  I'm  a  hufband  fit  for  her  humour;  that's  all. 
Mar.   I  told  you,  Mad'jmoifelle  ! 
IMC.  But  flay  ;  what  have  you  to  offer  as  a  counter 
balance  for  thefe  pleafures? 

Buck.  Why,  I  have,  Madam,  courage  to  protect  you, 
good-nature  to  indulge  your  love,  and  health  enough  to 
make  gallants  ufelefs,  and  too  good  a  fortune  to  render 
running  in  debt  neceffary.     Find  that  here  if  you  ca-n. 
Mar.   Bagatelle! 

Luc.   Spoke  with  the  fincerity  of  a  Briton  ;  and  as  I 
•don't  perceive  that  I  {hall  have  any  ufe  for  die  fafliion- 
able  liberties  you  propofe,  you'll  pardon,  marquis,  my 
national  prejudice,   here's  my  hand,  Mr  Buck. 
Buck.  Servant,  Monfieur. 
Mar.   Serviteitr. 
Buck.  No  offence? 

^  Mar.  Not  in  the  leaft;   I  am  only  afraid  the  reputa- 

;tion  of  that  ladv's  taitc  will  fuller  a  little  5  and  to  ihov, 

VOL.  III.  I  hcf 
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her  at  once  the  difference  of  her  choice,  the  preference^ 
•which  if  beflow'd  on  me  would  not  fail  to  exafperate 
you,  I  fupport  without  murmuring;  fo  that  favour  which 
would  probably  have  provok'd  my  fate,  is  now  your  pro 
tection'.  Valla  la  polite fe Franyoife,  Madam;  1  have  the 

Iionour  to  be Bpnjour^  Monjicur.     Tol  de  rol. 

I  Ex  if  Mar. 

Buck.  The  fellow  bears  it  well.  Now  if  you'll  give 
me- your  hand,  we'll  in,  and  fettle  matters  with  Mr 
Subtle. 

Luc.  'Tis  now  my  duty  to  obey.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  Roger,  peeping  about. 

Rog.  The  coail  is  clear;  Sir,  Sir,  you  may  come  in 
mow,  Mailer  Claflic 

Enter  Mr  Claffic  and  Sir  John  Buck. 

Clajf.  Roger,  watch  at  the  door.  .1  wifli,  Sir  John,  I 
could  give  you  a  more  cheerful  welcome:  but  we  have  no 
time  to  lofe  in  ceremony;  you- are  arrived  in  the  critical 
minute;  two  hours  more  would  have  plac'd  the.inconii- 
itlerate  couple  out  of  the  reach  of  puriuit* 

Sir  John.   How   can    I   acknowledge  -your  kindnef: 
You  have  preferv.'d  my  fon;  you  have  fav'd 

ClaJ/'.'  1  have  done  my  duty;  but  of  that 

Rog.  Maifter  and  the  young  woman's  coming. 

Clajj*.   Sir  John,  place  yourfelf  here,  and  be  a  witnefs 
how  near  a  criiis  is  the  fate  of  your  family. 
Enter  Buck  and  Lucindn. 

Buck.  Pfha  !  What  iigniiies  her  ?  'Tis  odds  whether 
fhe'd  confent,-  from  the  fear  of  my  father.  13efides,  flie 
told  me  we  could  never  be  married  here  ;  and  fo  pack 
up  a  few  tilings,  and  we'll  off  in  a  poil-chaife  diredtly. 

Luc.   Stay,  Mr  Buck,  let  me  have  a  moment's  reflec 
tion- What  am  I  about?  Contriving  in  conceit  with 

the  moil  profligate  couple  that  ever  difgrac'd  human  na 
ture,  to  impofe  an  indigent  orphan  on  the  fole  reprefen- 
tative  of  a  wealthy  and  honourable  family !  Is  this  a  cha 
racter  becoming  my  birth  and  education  ?  What  mull  be 
the  confequcnce?  Sure  detection  and  contempt;  contempt 
even  from  him,  when  his  paflions  cool — I  have  refolv'd, 
Sir. 

Buck.  Madam! 

Lut.  As  $i>:  expedition  we  are  iipon  the  point  of  ta 
king 
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king,  is  to  be  a  lading  one,  we  ought  not  to  be  over- 
haity  in  our  refolution. 

Buck.  Pftia!  Stuff!  When  a  thing's  refolv'd,  the  foon- 
er  'tis  over  the  better. 

Luc.,  But  before  it  is  abfolutely  refolv'd,  give  me  leave 
to  beg  an  anfwer  to  two  queilions. 
,  Buck.   Make  haite  then. 

Luc.  What  are  your  thoughts  of  me? 

Buck.  -Thoughts!  Nay,  1  don't  know;  why,  that  you 
are  a  fenfible,  civil,  handiome,  handy  girl,  and  will  make 
a  devilifh  good  wife.  That's  all  I  think. 

Lite.   But  of  my  rank  and  fortune? 
,    Buck.   Mr  Subtle  fays  they  are  both  great ;  bat  that's 
no  buiinefs  of  mine,  I  was  always  determin'd  to  marry 
i'.-r  love. 

Luc.  Gencroufly  faid !  My  birth,  I  believe,  won't  dif- 
gracc  you;  but  for  my  fortune,  your  friend  Mr  Subtle, 
I  fear,  has  anticipated  you  there. 

•    Buck.  Much  good  may  it  do  him;   I  have  enough  for 
both :  but  we  lofe  time,  and  may  be  prevented. 

Luc.   By  whom? 

Buck.   By  domine;  or  perhaps  father  may  come. 

Luc.  Your  father! — You  think  he  would  prevent  you 
then? 

Buck.  Perhaps  he  would. 

'Lite.   And  why? 

Buck.  Nay,  I  don't  know:  but  pfliu!  'zooks!  this  is 
like  faying  one's  catechife. 

Luc.  But  don't  you  think  your  father's  confent  necef- 
fary? 

Buck.  No:-  why  'tis  I  am  to  be  married,  and  not  he. 
But  come  along :  old  fellows  love  to  be  obftinate  ;  but 
*ecod  I  am  as  mulifh  as  he  ;  and  to  tell  you  the. truth, 
if  he  had  propos'd  me  a  wife,  that  would  have  been  rea- 
fon  enough  to  make  me  diflike  her;  and  I  don't  think  I 
fhould  be  half  fo  hot  about  marrying  you,  only  I  thought 
'twould  plague  the  old  fellow  damnably.  So,  mj  pretty 

partner,  come  along  ;  let's  have  no  more • 

Enter  Sir  John  Buck  and  Claffic. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  am  oblig'd  to  you  for  this  declaration, 

as  to  it  I  owe  the  entire  fubje&ion  of  that  paternal  weak- 

nefa  which  has  hitherto  fufpendcd.  the  correction  your 

I  2  abait- 
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abandoned  libertiuifm  has  long  provok'd.  You  have  for 
got  the  duty  you  owe  a  father,  difclaim'd  my  protection, 
cancelPd  the  natural  covenant  between  us ;  'tis  time  I 
now  mould  give  you  up  to  the  guidance  of  your  own. 
guilty  paiTions,  and  treat  you  as  a  'flranger  to  my  blood 
ior  ever. 

Buck.  I  told  you  what  would  happen  if  he  mould  come; 
but  you  may  thank  yourfelf. 

Sir  John,  Equally  weak  as  wicked,  the  dupe  of  a  raw, 
giddy  girl.  But  proceed,  Sir;  you  have  nothing  farther 
to  fear  from  me;  complete  your  project,  and  add  her  ruin, 
to  your  own. 

•Buck-  Sir>  as  to  me,  you  may  fay  what  you  pleafe  ; 
but  for  the  young  woman,  (he. -dots  not.  dcferve  it ;  but 
now  me  wanted  me  to  get  your  confent,  and  told  me 
that  £h.e  had.  never  a  penny  of  portion  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  John.  A  Hale,. obvious  artifice!  She  knew  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  fraud  muft  follow  clofe  on  your  inconfide- 
ratc  marriage,  and  would  then  plead  the  merits  of  her 
prior  candid  dilcovery.  The  lady,  doubtlefs,  Sir,  has  other 
feciets  to  difclofe  ;  but  as  her  cunning  reveaPd  the  firft, 
her  policy  will  preferve  the  relt. 

7/2KV  What  fecrets? 

Buck.  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you  j  let  him  alone,  and  he'll 
cool  of  himfelf  by-and-by. 

Luc.  Sir,  I  am  yet  the  prote&refs  of  my  own  honour; 
in  juftice  to  that,  I  muft  demand  an  explanation.  What 
fecrets,  Sir? 

Sir  John.  Oh,  perhaps  a  thoufand.  But  I  am  to 
blame  to  call  them  fecrets;  the  cuftoms  of  this  gay  coun 
try  give  fan&ion,  and  {lamp  merit  upon  vice  ;  and  vanity 
will  here  proclaim  what  modefty  would  elfewhere  blufh 
to  whifper. 

JLuc.   Modefty! — You  fufpecl:  my  virtue  then? 

Sir  John.  You  arc  a  lady;  but  the  fears  of  a  father 
maybe  permitted  to  neglect  a  little  your  plan  of  polite- 
iiefs:  therefore,  to  be  plain,  from  your  refidence  in  this 
houfe,  from  your  connection  with  thefe  people,  and  from 
the  fcheme  which  my  prefence  has  interrupted,  I  havQ 
fufpicions — of  what  nature,  afk  yourfelf. 

Lue.  Sir,  you  have  reafon  ;  appearances  are  againil 
me,  I  confefsj  but  when  you  have  heard  my  melancholy 
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ftory,  you'll  own  you  have  wrong'd  me,  and  learn  to  pity 
her  whom  you  now  hate. 

•  Sir  John.  Madam,  *  you  mifemploy  your  time;  there 
*  tell  your  ftory,  there  it  will  be.  believM  ;'  I  am  too 
knowing  in  the  wiles  of  women  to  be  foften'd  by  a  fyren- 
tear,  or  impos'd  on  by  an  artful  tale. 

Luc.  But  hear  me,  Sir ;  on  my  knee  I  beg  it,  nay  I 
demand  it;  you  have  wrong'd  me,  and  mull  do  me  juftice.. 

Claf  I  am  fitre,  Madam,  Sir  John  will  be  glad  to  find 
his  fears  are  falfe ;  but  you  can't  blame  him. 

Luc.  I  don't,  Sir;  and  I  mall  but  little  trefpafs  on  his 
patience.  When  you  know,  Sir,  that  T  am  the  orphan  of 
an  honourable  and  once  wealthy  family,  whom  her  fa 
ther,  mifguided  by  pernicious  politics,  brought  with  him, 
in  her  earlieft  infancy,  to  France;  that  dying  here,  he 
bcqneath'd  me,  with  the  poor  remnant  of  our  ihatterVl 
fortune,  to  the  direction  of  this  rapacious  pair ;  I  am 
fure  you'll  tremble  for  me. 

Sir  John.   Go  on. 

Luc.  But  when  you  know,  that,  plunder'd  of  the 
little  fortune  left  me,  I  was  reluctantly  compeli'd  to  aid 
this  plot ;  forced  to  comply,  under  the  penalty  of  deepeit 
want ;  without  one  hofpitable  roof  to  melter  me  ;  with-, 
out  one  friend  to  comfort  or  relieve  me  ;  you  muft,  you 
can't  but  pity  me. 

Sir  John.  Proceed. 

Luc.  To  this  when  you  are  told,  that,  previous  to 
your  coming,  I  had  determined  never  to  wed  your  fon,, 
at  leaft  without  your  knowledge  and  confent,  I  hope 
your  juftice  then  will  credit  and  acquit  me. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  your  tale  is  plaufible  and  moving; 
I  hope  'tis  true.  Here  comes  the  explainer  of  this 
riddle. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mr  Sub.  Buck's  father! 

Sir  John.  I'll  take  fome  other  time,  Sir,  to  thank 
you  for  the  lafl  proofs  of  your  friendship  to  my  family ; 
in  the  mean  time,  be  fo  candid  as  to  inftru6t  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  lady,  whom,  it  feems,  you  have  cho- 
fen  for  the  partner  of  my  fon. 

Mr  Sub.  Mr   Buck's  partner — — I   chofe 1 

I  3  Sir 
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Sir  John.  No  equivocation  or  referve ;  your  plot's  re- 
veal'd,  known  to  the  bottom.  Who  is  the  lady? 

Mr  Sub.  Lady,  Sir,— the  lady's  a  gentlewoman,  Sir, 

Sir  John.   By  what  means  ? 

Mr  Sub.   By  her  father  and  mother. 

Sir  John.   Who  were  they,   Sir? 

Mr  Sub.  Her  mother  was  of 1  forget  her  maiden 

name". 

Sir  John.  You  ha'nt  forgot  her  father's? 

Mr  Sub.  No,  no,  no. 

Sir  John.  Tell  it  then. 

Mr  Sub.   She  has  told  it  you,  I  fuppofe. 

Sir  John.  No  matter,  I  mull  have  it,  Sir,  from  you. 
Here's  fome  my  fiery. 

Mr  Sub.   'Twas  Worthy. 

Sir  John.  Not  the  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert? 

Mr  Sub.  You  have  it. 

Sir  John.  My  poo -girl!  I  indeed  have  wrong'd,  but 
will  redrefs  you.  And  pray,  Sir,  after  the  many  prefixing 
letters  you  received  from  me,  how  came  this  truth  con 
cealed?  But  1  piefs  your  motive.  Dry  up  your  tears,  Lu- 
einda,  at  laft  you  have  found  a  father.  Hence,  ye  dege- 
rate,  ye  abandon'*!  wretches,  who,  abufmg  the  confidence 
of  your  country,  unite  to  plunder  thofe  ye  promife  to 
protect.  [Exit  Mr  and  Mrs  Subtle. 

Luc.  Am  I  then  jaftified? 

Sir  John.  You  art :  your  father  was  my  firft  and  firm- 
oft  friend;  I  mourn'd  his  lofs;  and  long  have  fought  for 
thee  in  vain,  Lucinda. 

B:uL  Pray,  han't  I  fome  merit  in  finding  her  ?  flic's 
mine  by  the  euflom  of  the  manor. 

Sir  John.  Your's! Firft  ftudy'to  deferve  her;  {he's 

mine,  Sir;  I  have  juil  redeem'd  this  valuable  treafure, 
and  mail  not  truft  it  in  a  fpendthrift's  hands. 

Buck.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  Sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Difclaim  the  partners  of  your  riot,  polifh 
vour  manners,  reform  your  pleafures,  and  before  you 
think  of  governing  others,  learn  to  direct  yourfelf.  And 
now.  my  beauteous  ward,  'we'll  for  the  land  where  iirfl 
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company  us ;  it  is  not  iu  France  I  am  to  hope  for  your 
reformation,  I  have  now  learn'd,  that  he  who  tranfports 
a  profligate  fon  to  Paris,  by  way  of  mending  his  man 
ners,  only  adds  the  vices  and  follies  of  that  country  to 
thofe  of  his  own. 


EPILOGUE, 

Spoken  by  Luc  IN  DA. 

ESCAP'D  from  my  guardian's  tyrannical  fway, 
By  a  fortunate  voyage  on  a  prosperous  day, 
1  am  landed  in  England  ;  and  now  muft  endeavour, 
l.»y  fome  means  or  oilier,  to  curry  your  favour. 

Of  what  ufe  to  be  freed  from  a  Gallic  fubjetlion^ 
Unlefs  I'm  fecure  of  a  Britifi  protection  ? 
\Viihout  .cafh  —  but  one  friend  —  and  he  too  juft  made; 
Egad,  i've  a  mind  to  fet  up  feme  trade  : 
Of  what  fort  ?  In  the  papers  I'll  publ'rfT)  a  puff, 
Which  wont  fail  to  procure  me  cuflom  enough; 
**  That  a  lady  from  Paris  is  lately  aniv'd, 
*'   Who  with  exquifite  art  has  nicely  contiiv'd" 
"  The  beft  paint  for  the  fact  —  the  beft  pafte  for  the 
*'  A  water  for  freckles,   for  fiulhings,  and  tans. 
*'  She  can  teach  you  the  melior  coeflxure  for  the  head, 
"  To  Hfp  —  amble  —  and  fimper  —  and  put  on  the  red; 
**  To  rival,  to  rally,  to  backbite,  and  fneer, 
"  Um  —  no;  .that  they  already  know  pretty  well  hete. 

"  The  beaiiK  fne  inftrufts  to  bow  with  a  grace, 
"  The  happietl  ilirug  —  the  nsweft  grimace  ; 
«c   To  parii  r  Francoi  5  —  fib,  flatter,  and  dance; 
"  Which  is  very  near  all  that  they  teach  ye  in  France. 

"   Not  a  buck  nor  a  blood,  through  the  whole  Englifo  n 
"  But  his  routhiiefs  lhe'11  foften,  his  figure  fhc'll  faihion. 
"  The  merri^il  John  Trot  in  a  week  you  fball  zee 
V  Sien  psli,  lien  friz  ct  lc;it-  a  -fait  un  marquis" 

"What  d'ye  think  of  my  pLn,  is  it  forrn'd  to  your  gout? 
May  I  hope  for  diiciples  in  any  of  you  ? 
Shall  I  tell  you  my  thoughts,  without  guile,  without  art?" 
Though  abroad  I've  been  bred,   I  have  Britain  at  heart. 
Then  take  this  advic?,  which  I  give  for  her  fake, 
You'll  gain  nothing  by  any  exchange  you  can  make; 
IB  a  country  of  commerce,  too  great  the  expence, 
for  their  baubles  and  bows^to  ^ive  your  good  fenfe. 
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Return'd  from  PAR  i  s. 

IN    TWO    ACTS. 
Sr  SAMUEL  FOOTED  Es^. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Buck, 

Crab, 
Lord  John, 

Macnithc.i, 

Ju/t  A  f  /, 

Talfyhoc, 
Lati/at, 


MEN. 


Covent'Giirden, 
Mr  Faote. 
Mr  Sparks. 
Mr  White. 
Mr  Shuter. 
Mr  Cufhki. 
Mr  Coftoilo» 
Mr  Wignel. 
Mr  Dunttail. 


WOMEN. 

LucinJa,  •  •  .  Mrs  Bellamy. 

La  Jonquil,  La  Loire,  ficarnris,  and  Servants. 


PROLOGUE 

Spoken  by  Mr  FOOTE. 

OF  all  the  paffions  that  poflefs  mankind, 
The  love  of  novelty  rules  moft  the  mind  ; 
In  fearch  of  this  from  realm  to  realm  we  roam, 
Our  fleets  come  fraught  with  ev'ry  folly  home. 
From  Lybia's  defavt  hoftile  brutes  advance, 
And  dancing-dogs  in  droves  (kip  here  from  France? 
From  Latian  lands  gigantic  forms  appear, 
Striking  our  Britifh  breafts  with  awe  and  fear, 

As  once  the  Lilliputians Gulliver. 

Not  only  objects  that  affect  the  light, 
In  foreign  arts  and  artifls  we  delight. 


Near 


PROLOGUE, 

Near  to  that  fpot  where  Charles  beftridcs  a  horfe, 

(In  humble  piofe)  the  place  is  Charing-Crols, 

Clofe  by  the  margin  of  a  kennel's  fide, 

A  flirty  difmal  entry  opens  wi-ie  : 

There,  with  hoarle  voice,  check'd  fhirf,  and  callous  hand,. 

Duff's  Indian  Engiith  trader  takes  his  (land. 

Surveys  each  paflenger  with  curious  eyes, 

And  uiftic  Roger  falls  an  eafy  prize  : 

Here's  China  porcelaine  that  Cheliea  yield?, 
;  And  India  handkerchiefs  from  Spittaliields; 
i   With  Turkey  carpets  that  from  Wilton  came, 
I  And  Spauifh  tucks  and  blades  frnin  Birmingham. 

Factors  are  forc'd  to  favour  this  deceit, 

And  Knglifh  goods  are  fmaggled   thro'  the  fticet* 

The  rude  to  polifh,  and  the  fair  to  pleafc, 
,  The  hero  of  to-night  has  croft.' d  the  leas  ; 

Tho'  to  be  born  a  Briton  be  his  crime, 

He's  manufaftur'd  in  another  clime. 

'Tis  Buck  begs  leave  once  more  to  come  before  y£, 

The  little  iul-jedl  of  a  former  ilory  : 

Hoxv  chang'd,  how  falhiou'd,  whether  brute  or  beau, 

We  trufc  the  following  fcenes  will  fully  fhovv. 

For  them  -and  hici  we  your  indulgence  crave  i 

'Tis  ours  ftill  to  fin,  and  yours  to  fave. 


ACT      I. 

CRAB  difcovered  reading. 

"  A  ^-^  ^  ^°  conftitute  my  veiy  good  friend  Giles 
"  jflL  Crab,  Efq;  fcf  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  exe- 
*'  cutor  to  this  my  will ;  and  do  appoint  him  guardian 
{t  to  my  ward  Lticinda;  and  do  fubmit  to  his  direction 
*«  the  management  of  all  my  affairs  till  the  return  of  my 
"  fon  from  his  travels;  whom  I  do  intreat  my  faid  exe- 
"  cutor,  in  conlideration  of  our  ancient  friendfhip,  to 
"  advifc,  to  counfel,  &c.  &C.  JOHN  BUCK." 

A  good,  pretty  legacy  !  Let's  fee  ;  I  find  myfelf  heir, 
by  this  generous  devffe  of  my  very  good  friend,  to  ten 
actions  at  common  law,  nine  fuits  in  chancery;  the  con 
duct  of  a  boy,  bred  a  booby  at  home,  and  fi nifhed  a  fop 
abroad  ;  together  with  the  direction  of  a  marriageable, 
and  therefore  an  unmanageable,  wench  ;  and  all  this  to 
aji  old  fellow  of  fixty-fix,  who  heartily  hates  bus'nefs,  is 
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tired  of  the  world,  and  defpifes  every  thing  in  it.  Why,. 
how  the  devil  came  I  to  merit  -- 
Enter  Servant. 

•SVr,  Mr  Latitat  of  Staple's  Inn. 

Crab.  So,  here  begin  my  plagues.  Show  die  hound 
in. 

F,nter  Latitat,  'with  a  bag,   &c. 

Lai.  I  wou'd,  Mr  Crab,  have  attended  your  fummons 
immediately:  but  I  was  obliged  to  fign  judgment  i 
ror  at  the  common-pleas  ;  fue  out  of  the  exchequer  a 
writ  of  qutf  minus  ;  and  furrender  in  banco  rsgts  the  de 
fendant,  before  the  return  of  the/vyfr,  to  difcharge  the 
bail. 

Crab.  Pr'ythee,  man,  none  of  thy  unintelligible  law- 
jargon  to  me  ;  but  tell  me,  in  the  language  of  common 
Icnfe  and  thy  country,  what  I  am  to  do. 

Lat.  Why,  Mr  Crab,  as  you  are  already  poffefs'd  of 
probat,  and  letters  of  adminiftration  de  bonis  are  grant 
ed,  you  may  fue  or  be  fued.  I  hold  it  found  doctrine 
for  no  executor  to  difcharge  debts  without  a  receipt  up 
on  record  :  this  can  be  obtained  by  no  means  but  by  an 
adlion.  *Now  actions,  Sir,  are  of  various  kinds  :  There 
are  fpecial  actions;  aftions  on  the  cafe,  *  or  tiffumpjits  ? 
actions  of  trover  ;  t  actions  of  claufutfi  fregit  f  actions 
cf  battery;  actions  of  — 

Crab.  Hey,  the  devil,  where's  the  fellow  running  now? 
—  But  hark'ee,  Latitat,  why  I  thought  all  our  law-pro 
ceedings  were  directed  to  be  in  Englifli, 

Lat,   True,  Mr  Crab, 

Crab.  And  what  do  you  call  all  this  fluff,  ha? 

Lat.  Englifh. 

Crab.   The  devil  you  do. 

Lat.  Vernacular,  upon  my  honour,  Mr  Crab* 
as  Lord  Coke  defcribes  the  common  law  to  be  the  per 
fection  — 

Crab.  So,  here's  a  frefh  deluge  of  impertinence.  A 
truce  to  thy  authorities,  I  beg;  and  as  I  find  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  underftand  thee  without  an  interpreter,  if, 
you  will  meet  me  at  five,  at  Mr  Brief's  chambers,  why, 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  fay,  he  will  tranflate  it  for 
me. 

Lat.  Mr  Brief*  Sir,  and  tranflate,  "Sir!  —  Sir,  I  would 

have 


For 
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"have   you  to  know,  that  no  practitioner  in  Weftminiter- 
hall  gives  clearer-— 

Crab.  Sir,  I  believe  it ;  for  which  reafon  I  have  re 
ferred  you  to  a  man  who  never  goes  into  Weflminfter- 
hall. 

*  Ltit.  A  bad  proof  of  his  practice,  Mr  Crab. 

•*  Crab,  A  good  one  of  his  principles,  Mr  Latitat.' 
Lilt.  Why,  '-Sir,  do  you  think  that  a  lawyer — 
Crab,   Zounds,  Sir,  I  never  thought  about  a  lawyer — 
The  law  is  an  oracular  idol,  you  are  the  explanatory  mi- 
niilers;  nor  ihou'd  any  of  ray  own  private  concerns  have 
made  me  bow  to  your  bea'tly  Baal.     I  had  rather  lofe  a 
caufe  than  contefl  it.     And  had  not  this  old   doating 
dunce,  Sir  John  Buck,  plagu'd  me  with  the  management 
of  his  money,  and  the  care  of  his  booby  boy,  bedlam 
ihou'd  fooner  have  had  me  than  the  bar. 

Lat.  Bedlam,  the  bar!  Since,  Sir,  I- am  provok'd,  I 
don't  know  what  your  choice  may  be,  or  what  your  friends 
may  choofe  for  you  ;  I  wifli  I  was  your  procbain  ami's 
But  I  am  under  fome  doubts  as  to  the  fanity  of  the  te- 
ilator,  otherwife  he  could  not  have  chofen  for  his  execu 
tor,  under  the  function  of  the  law,  a  perfon  who  defpifes 
the  law.  And  the  law,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Mr 
Crab,  is  the  bulwark,  the  fence,  the  protection,  they/-,'<? 

qua  no?iy  the  nor.  plus  ultra 

Crab.  Mercy,  good  fix- and- eight  pence. 

*  Lat.  The  defence,   and  offence,  the  by  which,  and 

*  the  whereby,  the  ilatute  common  and  cullomary  ;  or, 
.•*  as  Plowden  claffically  and  elegantly  exprefles  it,  'tis 

'  Mos  commune  wins  moret^  confulta  fcr.atus^ 
*  Ht?c  tria  jus  Jlatmint  terra  Brit  anna  tibi. 
6  Crab.  Zounds,   Sir,  among  all  your  laws,  are 
«  none  to  protect  a  man  in  his  own  houfe! 

*  Lat.   Sir,  a  man's  houfe  is  his  caflellum^  his  caftle  ; 
1  and  fo  tender  is  the  law  of  any  infringement  of  that  fa- 

*  creel  right,  that   any  attempt  to   invade  it  by  force, 

*  fraud,  or  violence,  clandeitinely,   or  vi  &  annis^  is  not 
'  only  deem'dyT'/^/tt.r  but  burglartus.     Now,  Sir,  a  bur- 

*  tflavy  may  be  committed,  either  upon  the  dwelling,  or 

*  the  out-houfe. 

-<  Crab.  Olud!   O  hid!' 

Mater 
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Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Your  clerk,  Sir The  parties,  he  fays,  are  all 

in  waiting  at  your  chambers. 

Lat.  I  come.  I  will  but  juft  explain  to  Mr  Crab  the 
nature  of  a  burglary,  as  it  has  been  defcrib'd  by  a  late 
ftatute. 

'Crab.  Zounds,  Sir,  1 1iave  not  the  lead  curiofity. 

Lat.  Sir,  but  every  gentleman  mould  know 

*  Crab.   I  won't  know.      Befides,  your  clients 

*  Lat.  O,  they  may  Hay.      I  {han't  take  up  five  rai« 
4  mites,  Sir A  burglary 

'  Crab.   Not  an  inftant. 

*  Lat.  By  the  common  law ' 

Crab.   I'll  not  hear  a  word. 

*  Lat.  It  was  but  a  c/attftntm jfregft.' 
Crab.  Dear  Sir,  be  gone. 

Lat.   But  by  the  late  atts  of  par 

Crab*  Help,  you  dog.  Zounds,  Sir,  get  out  of  nv 
houfe, 

Ser.  Your  clients,  Sir 

Crab.  Pujfh  him  out.  [The  lawyer  talking -all  the  labile ^\ 
So  ho  !  Hark'ee,  rafcal,  if  you  fuffer  that  fellow  to  en 
ter  my  doors  again,  I'll  ftrip  and  difcard  you  the  very 
next  minute.  \_£x$t  Str.]  This  is  but  the  beginning  of 
my  torments.  But  that  I  expect  the  young  whelp  from 
abroad  every  inftant,  I'd  fly  for  it  rnyftlf,  and  quit  the 
kingdom  at  once. 

Enter  'Servant. 

Ser.  My  young  mailer's  travelling  tutor,  Sir,  juft  ar 
rived. 

Crab.  Oh,  then  I  fuppofe  the  blockhead  of  a  baronet 
is  clofe  at  his  heels.  Show  him  in.  This  bear-leader,  I 
reckon  now,  is  either  the  clumfey  curate  of  the  knight's 
parifh- church;  or  fome  n«edy  Highlander,  the  outcaft  of 
his  country,  who,  with  the  pride  of  a  German  baron, 
the  poverty  of  a  French  marquis,  the  addrefs  of  a  Swifs 
foldier,  and  the  learning  of  an  academy  ufher,  is  to  give 
our  heir-apparent  politenefs,  tafte,  literature;  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  himfelf. 
Enter  Macruthen. 

Mac.  Maifter  Crab,  I  am  your  devoted  (ervant. 

2  Crab. 
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Crab.  <  Oh,  a  Britifli  child,  by  the  mefs.' Well, 

there's  your  charge  ? 

Mac.  O,  the  young  baronet  is  o'the  road.  I  was 
mighty  afraid  he  had  o'rta'en  me ;  for  between  Canter 
bury  and  Rochefler,  I  was  flopt  and  robb'd  by  a  high 
wayman. 

Crab.  Robb'd !  What  the  devil  cou'd  he  rob  you  of? 

Mac.  In  gude  troth,  not  a  mighty  booty.  Buchanan's 
hiftory,  Lauder  againfl  Melton,  and  two  pound  of  high- 
dry'd  Glafcow. 

Crab.  A  good  travelling  equipage.  Well,  and  what's 
become  of  your  cub?  Where  have  you  left  him? 

Mac.  Main  you  Sir  Charles  ?  I  left  him  at  Calais, 
with  another  young  nobleman  returning  from  his  tra 
vels.  But  why  caw  ye  him  cub,  Maiiler  Crab?  In  gude 
troth,  there's  a  meeghty  alteration. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes;  I  have  a  fhrewd  guefs  at  his  improve 
ments. 

Mac.  He's  quite  a  phenomenon. 

Crab.  Oh,  a  comet,  I  dare  fwear;  but  not  an  unufuaf 
one  at  Paris.  The  Faux-bourg  of  St  Germain's  fwarms 
with  fuch,  to  the  no  fmall  amufement  cf  our  very  good 
friends  the  French. 

Mac.  Oh,  the  French  were  mighty  fond  of  him. 

Crab.  But  as  to  the  language,  I  fuppofe  he's  a  per- 
feft  matter  of  that? 

Mac.  He  can  caw  for  aught  that  he  need ;  but  he  ic 
na  quite  maiiler  of  the  accent. 

Crab.  A  moil  aftonifhing  progrefs! 

Mac.  Sufpend  your  judgment  a  while,  and  you'll  find 
him  all  ye  wifh,  allowing  for  the  failles  of  juvenility ;  and 
I  muft  take  the  vanity  to  myfelf  of  being,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  author. 

Crab.  Oh,  if  he  be  but  a  faithful  copy  of  the  admi 
rable  original,  he  muft  be  a  finim'd  piece. 

Mac.   You  are  pleafed  to  complement. 

Crab.  Not  a  whit.  Weil,  and  what — I  fuppofe  you, 
and  your — What's  your  name? 

Mac.  Macruthen,  at  your  fervice. 

Crab.  Macruthen !  Hum !  You  and  your  pupil  agreed 
very  well  ? 

VOL,  III.  K  Mac. 
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Mac.  Perfe&ly.    The  young  gentleman  is  of  an  an: 
able  difpofition. 

Crab.  Oh,  ay;  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  four  his 
temper.  You  know  your  duty  better,  1  hope,  than  to 
contradict  him. 

'  Mac.   It  was  na  for  me,  Maifter  Crab. 

*  Crab.  Oh,  by  no  means,  Mr  Macruthen  ;  all  your 

*  bus'nefs  was  to  keep  him  out  of  frays  ;  to  take  care, 
«  for  the  fake  of  his  health,  that  his  wine  was  genuine, 
«  and  his  miilreffes  as  they  mou'd  be.     You  pimp'd  for 
s  him,   I  fuppofe  ? 

*  Mac.  Pimp  for  him!   D'ye  mean  to  affront 

*  Crab.  To  fuppofe  the  contrary  would  be  the  affront, 
Mr  Tutor.      What,  man,  you  know  the  world.     'Tis 
not  by  contradiction,  but  by  compliance,  that  men  make 
their  fortunes.     And  was  it  for  you  to  thwart  the  hu 
mour  of  a  lad  upon  the  threfhold  often  thoufand  pounds 
a -year? 

*  Mac.  Why,  to  be  fure,  great  allowances  muft  be 

*  nlade. 

4  Crab-   No  doubt,  no  doubt.' 

Mac.  I  fee,  Maiicer  Crab,  you  know  mankind.  You 
are  Sir  John  Buck's  executor. 

Crab.  True, 

Mac.  I  have  a  little  thought  that  may  be  ufeful  to 
both. 

Crab.  As  how? 

Mac.  Cou'd  na  we  contrive  to  make  a  hond  o'  the 
young  baronet. 

Crab.   Explain. 

Mac.  Why  yon,  by  the  will,  have  the  care  o'the  cam; 
and  I  caw  make  a  fhift  to  manage  the  lad. 

Crab.  Oh,  I  conceive  you.  And  fo  between  us  both, 
we  may  contrive  to  eafe  him  of  that  inheritance  which  he 
knows  not  how  properly  to  employ,  and  apply  it  to  out 
own  ufe.  You  do  know  how. 

jft?^.  Yeha*  hit  it. 

Crab.  Why,  what  a  fuperlative  rafcal  art  thou,  thoa 
inhofpitable  villain!  Under  the  roof  and  in  the  prefencc 
of  thy  benefactor's  reprefentative,  with  almoft  his  ill- 
beftowed  bread  in  thy  mouth,  art  thou  plotting  the  per 
dition  of  his  only  child?  And  from  what  part  of  my  life 

didft 
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didft  thou  derive  a  hope  of  my  compliance  with  fuch  a 
hellifli  fcheme  ? 

'  Mac.  Maifter  Crab,   I  am  of  a  nation — 

*  Crab.   Of  known  honour  and  integrity;   I  allow  it* 

*  The  kingdom  you  have  quitted,  in  coniigning  the  care 

*  of  its  monarch,  for  ages,  to  your  predeceflbrs,  in  pre- 

*  ference  to  its  proper  fubjectsr  has  given  you  a  brilliant 

*  panegyric,  that  no  other  people  can  parallel. 

*  Mac.   Why,  to  be  fure 

'  Crab.  And  one  happinefs  it  is,  that  tho'  national 
'  glory  can  beam  a  brightnefs  on  particulars,  the  crime* 
'  of  individuals  can  never  reflect  a  difgrace  upon  their 

*  country.     Thy  apology  but  aggravates  thy  guilt.' 

Mac.  Why,  'Maifter  Crab,  I 

Crab.  Guilt  and  confufion  choak  thy  utterance.  A- 
void  my  fight;  vanifli.  [Exit  Mac.]  A  fine  fellow  this 
to  protect  the  perfon,  inform  the  inexperience,  direct  and 
moderate  the  defires  of  an  unbridled  boy!  '  But  can  it 
'  be  ftrange,  whilft  the  parent  negligently  accepts  a  fu- 
'  perficial  recommendation  to  fo  important  a  truft,  that 
'  the  perfon,  whofe  wants,  perhaps,  more  than  his  abili- 

*  ties,  make  defirous  of  it,  fhou'd  confider  the  youth  as 
?  a  kind  of  property,  and  not  ftudy  what  to  make  him, 
'  but  what  to  make  of  him ;  and  thus  prudently  lay  a 
'  foundation  for  his  future  fordid  hopes,  by  a  criminal 

*  compliance  with  the  lad's  prefent  prevailing  pafiions  I9 
But  vice  and  folly  rule  the  world — Without,  there.   [En 
ter  Ser.]   Rafcal,  where  d'you  run,  blockhead?  Bid  the 
girl  come  hither. — Frefh  inftances,  every  moment,  for 
tify  my  abhorrence,  my  deteftaticn,  of  mankind.    *  This 

*  turn  may  be  term'd  mifanthropy,  and  imputed  to  cha- 

*  grin  and  difappointment ;  but  it  can  only  be  by  thofe 
1  fools  who,  thro'  foftnefs  or  ignorance,  regard  the  faults 

*  of  others,  like  their  own,  thro'  the  wrong  end  of  the 
'  perfpective.' 

Enter  Lucinda. 

So,  what,  I  fuppofe  your  fpirits  are  all  afloat?  You  have 
heard  your  fellow's  coming. 

Luc.  If  you  had  your  ufual  difcernment,  Sir,  you 
wou'd  diflinguifh  in  my  countenance  an.  expreflion  very 
different  from  that  of  joy. 

K  z.  Crab.. 
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Crab.  Oh,  what,   I  fuppofe  your  monkey  has  bi 
his  chain,  or  your  parrot  dy'd  in  moulting. 

Luc.  A  perfon  kfs  cenforious  than  Mr  Crab  might 
affign  a  more  generous  motive  for  my  diftrefs. 

Crab.  Diftrefs!  A  pretty  poetical  phrafe !  What  mo-, 
tive  canft  thou  have  for  diitrefs  ?  Has  not  Sir  John  Buck's 
death  afTured  thy  fortune?  aad  art  not  thou 

Luc.  By  that  very  means  a  helplefs,  unprotected  or 
phan. 

Crab.  Poh!  pr'ythee,  wench,  none  of  thy  romantic 
cant  to  me.  What,  I  know  the  fex:  the  objects  of  every 
woman's  wifh  are  property  and  power.  The  firft  you 
have,  and  the  fecond  you  won't  be  long  without ;  for 
here's  a  puppy  riding  poll  to  put  on  your  chains. 

*  Luc.   It  wou'd  appear  affe&ation  not  to  underiland 

*  you.     And,  to  deal  freely,  it  was  upon  that  fubjeft  I 

*  wifh'd  to  engage  you, 

*  Crab.  Your  information  was  needlefs;  I  knew  it.' 
Luc.  Nay,  but  why  fofevere?   I  did  flatter  myfelf  that 

the  very  warm  recommendation  of  your  deceafed  friend 
wou'd  have  abated  a  little  of  that  rigour. 

Crab.  No  wheedling,  Lucy.  Age  and  contempt  have 
long  mut  thefe  gates  againil  flattery  and  diflimulation. 
You  have  no  fex  for  me.  Without  preface,  fpeak  your 
purpofe. 

Luc.  What  then,  in  a  word,  is  your  advice  with  re 
gard  to  my  marrying  Sir  Charles  Buck? 

Crab.  And  do  you  ferioufly  want  my  advice? 

Luc.  Moft  fincerely. 

,  Crab.  Then  you  are  a  blockhead.  Why,  where  cou'd 
you  mend  yourfelf  ?  Is  not  he  a  fool,  a  fortune,  and  in 
love? — Look'ee,  girl.  [Enter  Serv.]  Who  fent  for  you, 
Sir? 

Ser.  Sir,  my  young  mailer's  polt-chaife  is  broke  down 
at  the  corner  of  the  itreet,  by  a  coal- cart.  His  cloaths 
are  all  dirt,  and  he  fwears  like  a  trooper. 

Crab.  Ay!  Why  then  carry  his  chaife  to  the  coach- 
maker's,  his  coat  to  a  fcowerer's,  and  him  before  a  ju- 
tfice  — — Pr'ythee  why  doft  trouble  me?  I  fuppofe  you 
Avou'd  not  meet  your  gallant. 

Luc.  Do  you  think  I  mou'd? 

Crab.  No,  retire.    And  if  this  application  for  my  ad 
vice 
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vice  j's  not  a  copy  of  your  countenance,  a  mafk ;  if  you 
are  obedient,  I  may  fet  you  right. 

Luc.  I  fhall  with  plcafure  follow  your  directions. 

{Exit. 

Crab.  *  Yes,  fo  long  as  they  correfpond  with  your  own 
*  inclination.*  Now  we  fhall  fee  what  Paris  has  done  for 
this  puppy.  But  here  he  comes,  light  as  the  cork  in 
his  heels,  or  the  feather  in  his  hat. 

Enter  Buck,  Lord  John,  La  Loire,  Bearnois,  and 
Macruthen. 

Buck.  Not  a  word,  mi  Lor;  jern;e>  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
ported! — after  being  rompu  hut  v{f,  disjointed  by  that 
execrable  pave9  to  be  tumbled  into  a  kennel  by  a  filthy 
charbonnier,  a  dirty  retailer  of  fea-coal,  morbleu! 

L.  John.  An  accident  that  might  have  happened  any 
where,  Sir  Charles. 

Buck.  And  then  the  hideous  hootings  of  that  dete- 
flable  canaille,  that  murtherous  mob,  with  the  barbarous, 
"  Moniieur  in  the  mud,  huzza!"  Ah,  pa'is  fauvage* 
bar  bare  t  inbofpltabls!  Ah,  ah,  qu'eft  ce-que  nous  avws  ? 
Who? 

M*c.  That  is  Maiftcr  Crab,  your  fathers  executor. 

Buck.  Ha,  ha,  Serviteur  tres  bumble,  Msnjieur.  £/J 
lien  I  What!  is  he  dumb  ?  Mac,  mi  Lor,  wort  de  ma  vie? 
the  veritable  Jack-roaft-beef  of  the  French  comedy.  Ha, 
ha!'  How  do  you  do,  Moniieur  Jack-roaft-beef ?  Ha, 
lia! 

Crab.   Pr'ythee  take  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room. 

Buck.  A  turn  or  two !  Volontisrs.  £.h  bien !  Well, 
have  you,  in  your  life,  feen  any  thing  fo,  Ha,  ha,  hey ! 

Crab.  Never.  I  hope  you  had  not  many  fpedlators  o£ 
your  tumble. 

Buck.   Pturqwi?  Whyfo? 

Crab.  Becaufe  I  wou'd  not  have  the  public  curiofity 
foreflalkd.  I  can't  but  think,  in  a  country  fo  fond  of 
itrange  fights,  if  you  were  kept  up  a  little,  you  wou'd 
bring  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Buck.  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  what  my  perfon  woird 
produce  in  this  country,  but  the  counterpart  of  your  very 
grotefque  figure  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  co 
medians  from  whence  I  came.  N'tfl-ce  pas  vrait  mi  Lor? 
Ha  ha! 
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L.  John.  The  refemblance  does  not  flrike  me.  Per 
haps  I  may  feem  fingular;  but  the  particular  cuftoms  of 
particular  countries,  I  own,  never  appeared  to  me  as  pro 
per  objects  of  ridicule. 

Buck.  Whyfo? 

L.  John.  Becaufe  in  this  cafe  it  is  impofllble  to  have 
a  rule  for  your  judgment.  The  forms  and  cuftoms  which 
climate,  conflitution,  and  government,  have  given  to 
one  kingdom,  can  never  be  tranfplanted  with  advantage 
to  another  founded  on  different  principles.  And  thus, 
though  the  habits  and  manners  of  different  countries  may 
be  directly  oppofite,  yet,  in  my  humble  conception,  they 
may  be  ftri&ly,  becaufe  naturally,  right. 

Crab.  Why,  there  are  fome  glimmerings  of  common- 
fenfe  about  this  young  thing.  Harkee,  child,  by  what 
accident  did  you  flumble  upon  this  blockhead?  \_To 
Buck.]  I  fuppofe  the  line  of  your  underflanding  is  too 
ihort  to  fathom  the  depth  of  your  companion's  reafon- 
ing. 

Buck.  My  dear!    \_Gapes •/] 

Crab.  I  fay,  you  can  draw  no  conclufion  from  the 
above  premiffes. 

Buck.  Who  I  ?  Damn  your  premiffes  and  conclufions 
too.  But  this  I  conclude,  from  what  I  have  feen,  my 
dear,  that  the  French  are  the  firft  people  in  the  univerfe ; 
that,  in  the  arts  of  living,  they  do  or  ought  to  give  laws 
to  the  whole  world ;  and  that  whofoever  wou'd  either 
eat,  drink,  drefs,  dance,  fight,  fing,  or  even  fneeze, 
avec  elegance,  muft  go  to  Paris  to  learn  it.  This  is  my 
creed. 

Crab.  And  thefe  precious  principles  you  are  come  here 
to  propagate? 

Buck.  C'ejl  vrai,  Monfieur  Crab:  and  with  the  aid  of 
thefe  brother  miHionaries,  I  have  no  doubt  of  making  a 
great  many  profelytes.  And  now  for  a  detail  of  their 
qualities.  Bearnois,  avancez.  This  is  an  officer  of  my 
houfehold,  unknown  to  this  country.. 

Crab.  And   what  may  he   be? I'll  humour  the 

puppy. 

Buck.  This  is  my  Swifs  porter.  Tenez  vous  droit* 
Bearnois.  There's  a  fierce  figure  to  guard  the  gate  of 
an  hotel* 

Grab 
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'Crab.  What,  do  you  fuppofe  that  we  have  no  por* 
ters  ? 

Buck.  Yes,  you  have  dunces  that  open  doors;  a  drud 
gery  that  this  fellow  does  by  deputy.  But  for  intrepi 
dity  in  denying  a  difagreeable  vifitor ;  for  politenefs  in 
introducing  a  miftrefs;  acutenefs  in  difcerning,  and  con- 
ftancy  in  excluding  a  dun,  a  greater  genius  never  came 
from  the  Cantons. 

Crab.   A ftonifliing  qualities! 

Buck.  Retirez,  Bearnois.  But  here's  a  bijw,  here's  a 
jewel  indeed  !  Vensz  ici,  mon  cher  La  Loire.  Coriiment 
trouvez  vous  ce  Paris  id? 

La  Loirs.  Tres  bien. 

Buck.  Very  well.  Civil  creature!  This,  Monfieur  Crab, 
is  my  cook  La  Loire ;  and  for  hors  d'tzuvres,  entrs  rotis, 
ragouts  y  entremets*  and  the  difpofition  of  a  deficit,.  Paris 
never  faw  his  parallel. 

Crab.  His  wages,  I  fuppofe,  are  proportioned  to  his 
merit. 

Buck.  A  bagatelle,  a  trifle.  Abroad  but  a  bare  two 
hundred.  Upon  his  cheerful  compliance  in  coming  hi 
ther  into  exile  with  me,  I  have  indeed  doubled  his  fti- 
pend. 

Crab.  You  could  do  no  lefs. 

Buck.  And  now,  Sir,  to  complete  my  equipage,  re- 
gardez  Monfieur  La  Jonquil,  my  firil  valet  de  chambrej 
excellent  in  every  thing;  but  four  I'accommodage^  for  de 
corating  the  head,  inimitable.  In  one  word,  La  Jonquil 
fhall,  for  fifty  to  five,  knot,  twill,  tie,  frieze,  cut,  curl, 
or  comb  with  any  gar$on  perruquier,.  from  the  Land's- 
cnd  to  the  Orkneys. 

Crab.  Why,  what  an  infinite  fund  of  public  fpirit 
muft  you  have,  to  drain  your  purfe,  mortify  your  incli 
nation,  and  expofe  your  perfon,  for  the  mere  improve 
ment  of  your  countrymen! 

Buck.  Oh,  I  am  a  very  Roman  for  that.  But  at  pre- 
fent  I  had  another  reafon  of  returning. 

Crab.  Ay,  what  can  that  be? 

Buck.  Why,  I  find  there  is  a  likelihood  of  fome  little 
fracas  between  us.  But,  upon  my  foul,  we  muft  be  very 
brutal  to  quarrel  with  the  dear  agreeable  creatures  for  a 
trifle, 
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Oral.  They  have  your  affections  then? 

Buck.  De  tout  mon  cceur.  From  the  infinite  civility 
fhown  to  us  in  France,  and  their  friendly  profefiions  in 
favour  of  our  country,  they  can  never  intend  us  an  in 
jury. 

Crab.  Oh,  you  have  hit  their  humour  to  a  hair.  But 
J  can  haVe  no  longer  patience  with  the  puppy.  Civility 
and  friendfhip,  you  booby  !  Yes,  their  civility  at  Paris 
has  not  left  you  a  guinea  in  your  pocket,  nor  would 
their  friendfhip  to  your  nation  leave  it  a  foot  of  land  in 
the  univerfe. 

Buck.  Lord  John,  this  is  a  ftrange  old  fellow.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  my  dear,  you  miftake  this  thing  egre- 
gioufly.  But  all  you  Engliih  are  constitutionally  fullen. 
— Novembcr-fj^ogs,  with  fait  boil'd  beef,  are  mofl  cur- 
fed  recipes  for  good-humour  or  a  quick  appreheniion. 
Paris  is  the  place.  'Tis  there  men  laugh,  love,  and 
live.  *  Vive  f  amour  !  Sans  amour,  et  fans  fes  dsfirsy  un 
6  cceur  eft  bien  ??;oins  heureux  quil  ns  penfe. 

*  Crab.  Now,   wou'd  not  any  foul  fuppofe  that  this 

*  yelping  hound  had  a  real  relifh  for  the  country  he  ha& 

*  quitted  ? 

*  Buck.  A  mighty  unnatural  fuppofition,  truly. 
'  Crab.   Foppery  and  affectation  all. 

'  Buck.  And  you  really  think  Paris  a  kind  of  pur- 

*  gatory,  ha,  my  dear  ? 

*  Crab.  To  thee  the  molt  folitary  fpot  upon  earth, 
1  my  dear. Familiar  puppy  ! 

«  Buck.  Wkimfical  enough.'  But  come,  pour  pa/er> 
le  tsms,  let  us,  old  Diogenes,  enter  into  a  little  debate. 
Mi  Lor,  and  you,  Macruthen,  determine  the  difpute 
between  that  fource  of  delights,  cs  paradis  de  plaifir,  and 
this  cave  of  *care,  this  feat  of  fcurvy  and  the  fpleen. 

Mac.  Let  us  heed  them  weel,  my  lord.  Maifler 
Crab  has  met  with  his  match. 

Buck.  And  firft  for  the  great  pleafure  of  life,  the 
pleafure  of  the  table:  Ah,  yurfo  difference!  The  eafe, 
the  wit,  the  wine,  the  badinage^  the  ptrcijlage^  the 
double  entendre,  the  cbanfons  a  hire!  Oh  what  delicious 
moments  have  I  pafs'd  chez  Madams  la  Duckefe  de  Bar- 
fauliac  ! 

Crab.  Your  miftrefs,  I  fuppofe, 
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Buck.  Who  I !  Ft  done!  How  is  it  pofiible  for  a  wo 
man  to  have  a  penchant  for  me  ?  Hey,  Mac  ! 

Mac.  Sir  Charles  is  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to 
blab.  But,  to  fay  truth,  the  whole  city  «f  Paris  thought 
as  much. 

Crab.  A  precious  fellow  this  ! 

Buck.  Taifez  vous,  Mac.  But  we  lofe  the  point  -in 
view.  Now,  Monfieur  Crab,  let  me  conduct  you  to 
what  you  call  an  entertainment.  And  firft :  The  me 
lancholy  millrefs  is  fixed  in  her  chair,  where,  by-the-bye, 
fhe  is  condemn'd  to  do  more  drudgery  than  a  dray-horfe. 
Next  proceeds  the  mailer  to  marfhal  the  guells;  in  which 
as  much  caution  is  neceflary  as  at  a  coronation  ;  with, 
"  My  lady,  fit  here,"  and,  "  Sir  Thomas,  fit  there  ;" 
till  the  length  of  the  ceremony,  with  the  length  of  the 
grace,  have  deilroy'd  all  apprehenfions  of  the  meat's 
burning  your  mouths. 

Mac.  Bravo,  bravo  !  Did  I  na*  fay  Sir  Charles  was 
a  phenomenon  ? 

Crab.  Peace,  puppy. 

Buck.  Then,  in  folenin  filence,  they  proceed  to  de- 
molifh  the  fubftantials,  with  perhaps  an  occafional  inter 
ruption  of,  "  Here's  to  you,  friends  ;"  "  Hob  or  nob;" 
**  Your  love  and  mine."  Pork  fucceeds  to  beef,  pies  to 
puddings.  The  cloth  is  remov'd.  Madam,  drench'd 
with  a  bumper,  drops  a  curtfey,  and  departs;  leaving 
the  jovial  holt  with  his  fprightly  companions,  to  tobacco, 
port,  and  politics.  *  Voila  un  repas  a  la  mode  tf  Angle- 
*  terre,  Monfieur  Crab.3 

Crab.  It  is  a  thoufand  pities  that  your  father  is  net 
a  living  witnefs  of  thefe  prodigious  improvements. 

JBuck.  C'eft  vrai.  But,  a  profits,  he  is  dead,  as  you 
fay,  and  you  are 

Crab.  Againft  my  inclination,  his  executor. 

Buck.   Peut-ttre ;  well,  and 

Crab.  Oh,  my  trufl  will  foon  determine.  One  ar 
ticle,  indeed,  I  am  ftriftly  enjoin'd  to  fee  performed  ; 
your  marriage  with  your  old  acquaintance  Lucinda. 

*  Buck.   Ha,  ha,  la  petite  I^tcinde  !  b3  comment — ' 

Crab.  Pry'thee,  peace,  aijd  hear  me.  She  is  be- 
queath'd  conditionally^  that  if  you  refufe  to  marry  her, 

twenty 
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twenty  thoufand  pounds  ;   and  if  (he  rejects  you,  which 
I  fuppofe  (he  will  have  the  wifdom  to  do,  only  five. 

Buck.  Reject  me  !  Very  probable,  hey,  Mac  ?  But 
'could  not  we  have  an  entrev'ile  ? 

Crab.  Who's  there  ?  Let  Lucinda  know  we  expect 
her. 

Mac.  Had  na'ye  better,  Sir  Charles,  equip  yourfell 
in  a  more  fuitable  garb  upon  a  firil  vifit  to  your  miftrefs  ? 

Crab.  Oh,  fuch  a  figure  and  addrefs  can  derive  no 
advantage  from  drefs. 

Buck.  Serviteur.     But,  however,  Mac's  hint  may  not 
be  fo  mat  a  prcpos.     A ' lions  ^  Jonquil^  je  m'-en  vats  m*  ha* 
billsr.      Mi   Lor,  mall   I  trefpafs  upon  your  patience 
My  toilette  is  but  a  work  of  ten  minutes.      Mac,  dif- 
pofe  of  my   dcmefUcs  a  leur  aije,  and  then  attend 
with  my  port-feuille,  and  read,  while  I  drefs,  thofe 
marks  I  made  in  laft  voyage  from  Fountainebleau  tp  Cot 
peigne.     Serviteur,  Meffieurs* 
Car  le  Ion  vln 

Du 

Scrtant  du 
Vaut  bisn  mien*  que- 

Le  Latin 
Ds  tout  la  Serbonne*  .       [Exit. 

Crab.  This  is  the  mod  confummate  coxcomb  !  I  told 
the  fool  of  a  father  what  a  puppy  Paris  would  produce 
him  ;  but  travel  is  the  word,  and  the  confequence  an 
importation  of  every  foreign  folly:  And  thus  the  plain 
perfons  and  principles  of  old  England  are  fo  confounded 
and  jumbl'd  with  the  excrement;tious  growth  of  every 
climate,  that  we  have  loit  all  our  ancient  char..cttriiHc, 
and  are  become  a  bundle  of  contradictions;  a  piece  oi 
patch -work,  a  mere  harlequin's  coat. 

L.  John.   Do  you  fuppofe  then,   Sir,  that  no  good 

may  be  obtain'd 

.  Crab.   Why,  pry'thee,  what  have  you  gain'd  ? 

L.  John.  I  mould  be  forry  my  acquifitions  were  t< 
determine  the  debate.  But  do  you  think,  Sir,  the 
king  off  fome  native  qualities,  and  the  being  made  more 
fenfible,  from  comparifon  of  certain  national  and  con- 
ftitutional  advantages,  objects  unworthy  the  attention  ? 

Crab*   You  mow  the  favourable  fide,   young  man : 

But 
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But  how  frequently  are"  -fubftituted  for  national  prepof- 

ieffions,  always  harmlefs,  and  often  happy,  guilty  and 

unnatural  prejudices  !  —  *  Unnatural  !  —  For  the  wretch 

who  is  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  defpife  his  coun 

try,  iins  againft  the  mod  laudable  law  of  nature;  he 

is  a  traitor  to  the  community  where  Providence  has 

placed  him,  and  fhou'd  be  deny'd  thofe  focial  bene 

fits  he  has  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  to  partake.'    But 

fententious  lectures  are  ill  calculated  for  your  time  of 

life. 

L.  John.  I  differ  from  you  here,  Mr  Crab.  Prin 
ciples  that  call  for  perpetual  practice  cannot  be  too  foon 
receiv'd.  I  fincerely  thank  you,  Sir,  for  this  commu 
nication,  and  mould  be  happy  to  have  always  near  me  fo 
moral  a  monitor. 

Crab.  You  are  indebted  to  France  for  her  flattery. 
But  I  leave  you  with  a  lady,  where  it  will  be  better  em- 
ploy'd. 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Crab.  This  young  man  waits  here  till  your  puppy  is 
powder'd.  You  may  afk  him  after  your  French  ao 
quaintance.  I  know  nothing  of  him  ;  but  he  does  not 
fcem  to  be  altogether  fo  great  a  fool  as  your  fellow. 


Luc.  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  you  have  had  but  a  difagree- 
able  tete  a  tete. 

L.  Jvhn.  Juft  the  contrary,  Madam.  By  good-fenfe, 
ting'd  with  fingularity,  we  are  entertained  as  well  as  im 
proved.  For  a  lady,  indeed,  Mr  Crab's  manners  are  ra 
ther  too  rough. 

Luc.  Not  a  jot  ;  I  am  familiarized  to  them.  I  know 
his  integrity,  and  can  never  be  difoblig'd  by  his  lince- 
rity. 

L.  John.  This  declaration  is  a  little  particular  from  a 
lady  who  muft  have  received  her  firft  imprefiions  in  a 
place  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  to  the  fair-fex.  But 
good-fenfe  can  conquer  even  early  habits. 

Luc.  This  compliment  I  can  lay  no  claim  to.  The 
former  part  of  my  life  procured  me  but  very  little  indul 
gence.  The  pittance  of  knowledge  I  poflefs  was  taught 
me  by  a  very  fevere  miftrefs,  adverfity.  But  you,  Sir, 

are 
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are  too  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Charles  Buck  not  to  have 
known  my  fituation. 

L.  John.   I  have  heard  your  ftory,  Madam,  before 
had  tlie  honour  of  feeing  you.     It  was  affecting  :  You'l 
pardon    the   declaration  ;    it   now  becomes  interefling. 
However,  it  is  impoflible  I  mould  not  congratulate  yoi 
on  the  near  approach  of  the  happy  cataftrophe. 

Luc*  Events  that  depend  upon  the  will  of  anoth< 
2  thoufand  unforeseen  accidents  may  interrupt. 

L.  John.  Could  I  hope,  Madam,  your  prefent  criti 
cal  condition  wou'd  acquit  me  of  temerity,  I  fliou'c 
take  the  liberty  to  prefume,  if  the  fuit  of  Sir  Charles 
be  rejected  — 

Enter  Crab. 

Crab.  So,  youngfter  !  what,  I  fuppofe  you  are  al 
ready  practifing  one  of  your  foreign  leffons.  Pervertin 
the  affections  of  a  friend's  miftrefs,  or  debauching  hii 
wife,  are  mere  peccadilloes  in  modern  morality.  But 
at  prefent  you  are  my  care.  That  way  conducts  you  tc 
your  fellow-traveller.  [Exit  L.  John.]  I  wou'd  fpeak 
with  you  in  the  library.  [Exit. 

Luc,  I  mall  attend  you,  Sir.  Never  was  fo  unhappy 
an  interruption.  What  cou'd  my  lord  mean  ?  But  hjj 
it  what  it  will,  it  ought  not,  it  cannot,  concern  me.  -. 
Gratitude  and  duty  demand  my  compliance  with  the 
dying  wifh  of  my  benefactor,  my  friend,  my  father/: 
But  am  I  then  to  facrifice  all  my  future  peace  I  But  rea- 
fon  not,  rafh  girl  ;  obedience  is  thy  province. 

Tho'  hard  the  talk,  be  it  my  part  to  prove, 

That  fometimes  duty  can^give  laws  to  love. 

ACT          II. 

BUCK  at  his  toilet  9  attended  by  three  Valets  de  dambre 
and  MACRUTHEN. 

MACRUTHFN. 
«  "VTOrwiTHSTANDiNG  aw  his  plain-dealing,  I  doubt 


*  a          whether  Maiiler  Crab  is  fo  honeft  a  man. 

*  Buck.  Pi'ythee,  Mac,  name  not  the  monfter.     If 

*  I  may  .be  permitted  a  quotation  from  one  of  their  pal-    I 
try  poets, 

'  Whv  is  knight  of  the  Jlrire  reprefsnt*  'em  all 
i  «  Did   ! 
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6  Did  ever  mortal  fee  fuch  mirrolrs^  fuch  looking-glafs, 

*  as  they  have  here  too  ?  One  might  as  well  addrefs  one's 

*  felf  for  information  to  a  -bucket  of  water.     La  Jon- 

*  quit,  mettez  vous  le  rouge  ajjez.     Hs  bicn,  Mac,  mffe- 
'rable!  Hey! 

*  Mac.  'Tii  very  becoming. 

'  Buck.  Ay,  it  will  do  for  this  place  ;   I  really  cou'd 

*  have  forgiven  my  father's-  living  a  year  or  two  longer, 
«  rather  than  be  compelled  to  return  to  this.      [Enter 
'  L.  John.]      My  dear  lord,  js  dcmandc  mills  pardons'} 

*  -but  the  terrible  fracas  in  my  chaife  had  fo  gateed  and 

*  disordered  my  hair,  that  it  required  an  age  to  adjuft  it. 

*  L.  John.  No  apology,    Sir  Charles,    I  have  been 

*  entertain'd  very  agreeably. 

*  Buck.  Who  have  you  had,  my  dear  lord,  to  enter- 

*  tain  you  ? 

L.  John,  The  very  individual  lady  that's  foon  to  make 
you  a  happy  hufband. 

'  Buck.  A  happy  who  ?  Hufband  ?  What  two  very 
'  oppofite  ideas  have  you  confounded  enfemble  I  In  -my 

*  confcience,  I  believe  there's  contagion  in  the  clime, 

*  and  mi  Lor  is  infected.      But  pray,   rni  dear  Lor,  by 
'  what  accident  have  you  discovered  that  I  was  upon  the 

*  point  of  becoming  that  happy Oh,  un  Mart  /  Di- 

<  able! 

*  L.  John,  The  lady's  beauty  and  meiit,  your  incli- 

*  nations,  and  your  father's  .injunclioRS,  made  me  con- 

*  je<5ture  that. 

*  Buck.  And  can't  you  fuppofe  that  the  lady's  beauty 
'  .may  be  poflefs'd,  her  merit  rew>  ded,  and  my  incli- 

*  nations  gratify 'd,   without  an   abfolute  obedience  to 
'  that  fatherly  injunction  ? 

*  /,.  Join.   It  does  not  occur  to  me. 

«  Buck.  No,  I  believe  not,  mi  Lor.  Thofe  kind  of 
1  talents  are  not  given  to  every  body.  Donnez  mci 
1  tnon  ir.anckon.  And  now  you  mail  fee  me  manage  the 

*  lady. 

Enter  Servant. 
«   Ser.  Young  fquire  Racket  and  Sir  Toby  Tallyhoe, 

*  who  call  themfelves  your  Honour's  old  acquaintances. 

'  Buck,  Oh  the  brutes  ?  By  what  accident  cou'd  they 
VOL,  III,  L  'difcever 
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*  difcover  my  arrival  ?    Mi  dear,  dear  Lor,  aid  me> 

*  efcape  this  embarras. 

«  Racket  and  Tallyhoe  without. 

*  Hole  a  boy,  hoic  a  boy. 

*  Buck.  Let  me  die  if  I  do  not  believe  the  Ho! 

*  tots  have  brought  a  whole  hundred  of  hounds  witl 

*  them.     But,  they  fay,  forms  keep  fools  at  a  diftance. 

*  I'll  receive  them  en  ceremonie. 

Enter  Racket  and  Tallyhoe. 
Tally.  Hey  boy  ;  hoics,  my  little  Buck. 
Buck.  Monftsur  I?  Chevalier,  votre  tres"humble  firvi- 
ur. 

Tally.  Hey! 

Buck.   Monjieur  Racket,  jcfuls  cbarme  ds  vous  voir 
Rack.  Anon,  what ! 

Buck.  Ne  m'entendez  vous?  Don't  you  know  French? 
Rack.  Know  French  !   No,  nor  you  neither,  I  thin! 
«  Sir  Toby,  'fore  gad,   I  believe   the  Papifles  ha'   be- 

*  bewitch'd  him  in  foreign  parts. 

'   Tally.   Bewitch'd,  and  transform'd  him  too.     Let 

*  me  periih,   Racket,  if  I  don't  think  he's  like  one  of 

*  the  folks  \ve  nfed  to  read  of  at  fchool,  in  Ovid's  Me- 

*  tamorphis  ;  that  they  have  turned  him  into  a  bead. 

'  Rack.  A  bead  !     No;  a  bird,  you  fool.      Lookee, 

*  Sir  Toby,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  here  are  his  wings. 

*  Tally.  Hey!    ecod,   and  fo  they  are,   ha,  ha!     I 

*  reckon,   Racket,  he  came  over  with  the  woodcocks. 

Buck.   Voilu  dcs  vetitablss  Angles.     The  ruftic,  rude 

*  ruffians ! 

«  Rack.  Let  us  fee  what  the  devil  he  has  got  upoa 

*  his  pole,  Sir  Toby. 

«  Tally.   Ay. 

<  Buck.  Do,  dear  favage,  keep  your  diftance. 

*  Tally.  Nay,  'fore  George,  we  will  have  a  fcrutiny. 
«  Rack.  Ay,  ay,  a  fcrutiny. 

«  Buck.   En  grace,  la  Jonquil^  mi  Lor,   protect  me 

*  from  thcfe  pirates. 

*  L.  Jthn.  A  little  compaflion,    I  beg,   gentlemen. 

*  Confider,   Sir  Charles  is  upon  a  vifit'to  his  bride.   « 

'*  Tally.  Bride!   Zounds,  he's  fitter  fora  band-box; 

*  Racket,  hocks  the  heels. 

<  'Rack*  I  have  'em.  knight,     'Fore  gad,  he  is  the 
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*  very  reverfe  of  a  Bantam  cock  :    His  comb's  on  his 

*  feet,    and  his  feathers  on  his  head.     Who  have  we 
'  got  here  ?    What   are  thefe   three   fellows  ?    Paftry- 
4  cooks? 

«  Enter  Crab. 

'  Crab.  And  is  this  one  of  your  newly-acquired  accom- 
'  piilhments,  letting  your  miftrefs  languiflv  for  a — but 
'  you  have  company,  I  fee. 

'  Buck.    O   yesj    I  have  been  inexpreflibly  happy. 

*  Thefe  gentlemen  are  kind  enough  to  treat  me,  upon 
«  my   arrival,  with  what,   I  believe,  they  call   in   this 
'  country  a  rout       -Mi  dear  JLor,  if  you  don't  favour 

*  my  flight But  fee  if  the  toads  an't  tumbling  my 

<  toilet. 

*  L.  John.  Now's  your  time,  -Heal  off ;  I'll  cover  your 
'  retreat. ' 

'  Buck.   Mac,  let  La  Jonquil  follow  to  refettle  my 

*  cbevcuy. — Je  VGUS  remtrcie  mi/tc,  wills  fois,   IKGJI  cksr 
'  mi  JLor. 

'  Rack.  Hola,  Sir  Toby,  ftole  away  ! 

*  Buck.  0  vion  Dleu  ! 

*  Tally,   Poh,  rot  him- ;  let  him  alone.     He'll  never 

*  <lo  for  our  purpofe*     YOAI  muft  know  we  intended  to 

*  kick  up  a  riot  to-night  at   the  play-houfe,    and  we 
«  wanted  him  of  the  party  ;  but  that  fop  would  fwoon 
'  at  the  fight  of  a  cudgel. 

«  L.  John.  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  your  caufc  of  conten- 
«  tion  ? 

*  Tally.  Caufe  of  contention  !    Hey,  faith,  I  know 

*  nothing  of  the  matter.     Racket,   what  is  it  we  arc 
'  angry  about  ? 

*  Rack.  Angry  about  I    Why,  you  know  we  are  to 
'  demolifh  the  dancers. 

*  Tally.  True,  true^;   I  had  forget.     Will  you  make 
4  one  ? 

*  L.  John.  I  beg  to  be  excufed. 

*  RacL  Mayhap  you  are  a  friend  to  the  French. 

'  L.  John.  Not  J,  indeed,  Sir.     But,  if  the  occa- 

*  fion  will  permit  me  a  pun,  tho'  I  am  far  from  beicg  a 

*  well-wifher  to  their  arms,  I  have  no  obje&ion  to  the 

*  being  entertained  by  their  legs. 

4  Tall}.  Ay!  Why  then,  if  you'll  come   to-night, 
L  2  you'll 
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«  you'll  fplit  your  fides  with  laughing ;  for  I'll  be  rot  if 

*  we  don't  make  them  caper  higher,  and  run  fatter,  than 
«  ever  they   have   done   fince   the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

*  Come  along,   Racket.  [£*/>. 
'  L.  J.  Was  there  ever  fuch  a  contrail  ? 

*  Crab.   Not   fo   remote,  as  you  imagine ;   they  are 
4  fcions  from  the  fame  flock,  fet  in  different  foils.     The 

*  .fh  ft  fhrub,  you  fee,  flowers  moft  prodigally,   but  ma- 

*  tures  nothing  ;.  the  laft  flip,  tho'  flouted,  bears  a  little 

*  fruit ;  crabbed,  'tis  true,  but  ftill  the  growth  of  the 
'  clime,     Come?  you'll  follow  your  friend.  [Exit.9 

Enter  Lucinda,  ivilb  a  Servant  *. 

Luc.  When  Mr  Crab- or  Sir  Charles  inquire  forme,  you 
will  conduct  them  hither.  [Exit  Serv.]  How  I  long 
for  an  end  to  this  important  interview  !  Not  that  I  have 
any  great  expectations  from  the  iffue  ;  but  ftill,  in  my 
circumflances,  a  ftate  of  fufpence  is  of  all  fituations  rnoft 
difagreeabie.  But  lutlb,  they  come. 
Enter  Sir  Charles,  Macruthen,  Lord  John,  and  Crab. 

Buck.  Mac,,  announce  me. 

Mac.  Madam,  Sir  Charles  Buck  craves  the  honour 
of  'kifling  your  hand* 

Buck.  Tres  bumble  firviteur.  Et  comment  fa  porie, 
Jblademoifille  ?  I  am  raviuYd  to  fee  thee,  ixa  cherg'pt* 
tite  Lucinde — -Eh  bien,  r/ta  reins  /  Why,  you  look  di 
vinely,  child.  But,  tuon  enfaut)  they  have  drefs'd  ycti 
moil  diabolrcalr)'.  V/hy,  what  a  coijfeufe  mufl  you  have ! 
and,  oh  mon  Dieu!  a  total  ab fence  of  rouge.  But  per* 
haps  you  are  out.  I  had  a  cargo  from  Deffreny  the  dajr 
.of  my  departure :  Shall  I  have  the  honour  to  fupply  you1? 

Luc.  You  are  obliging,  Sir  :  but  I  confefs  myfelf  a 
convert  to  the  chafte  cuitoms  of  this  country  ;  .and,  with 
a  commercial  people,  you  know,.  Sir  Charles,  all  art?- 
fice 

Buck.  Artifice!  You  miflake  the  point,  ma  chere.  A 
proper  proportion  of  red  is  an  indifpenfible  part  of  your 
drefs;  and,  in  my  private  opinion,  a  woman  might  as 
well  appear  in  public  without  powder  or  a  petticoat. 

*  Crab.  And,  in   my  private  opinion,  a  woman  who 

*  puts  on  the  firft  wou'd  make  very  little  difficulty  in 
'  pulling  off  the  laft. 

<  Bud. 
*  Att  II,  u 
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'  Buck.  Oh,  Monfieur  Crab's  judgment  muft  be  deci- 

*  five  in  drefs-.     Well,  and  what  amufements,  what  fpec*- 

*  tacks,  what  parties,  what  contrivances,  to  conquer  fa- 

*  ther  Time,  that  foe  to  the  fair  ?  I  fancy  one  mufl  en- 

*  nuier  cwfiJerablemcnt  in  your  London  here. 

*  Luc.  Oh,  we  are  in  no  diflrefs  for  diverfions.     We 
'  *  have  an  opera. 

*  Buck.   It alien,  I  fuppofe  j  pliioaUe^  fliocking,  affom- 
'  want!  Oh,  there  is  no  fupporting  their  bit  hit  hi*  hi. 
(  Ah  mon  Dieu!  Ah,  cbaj/e  brillant  filcily 

«  Brillant  foleiL 

*  A-t-on  jarnais  veu  ton  pared? 

*  There's  mufic  and  mdbdy.' 

*  Luc.  What  a  fop? 

*  Buck.  But  proceed,  7n&  princcjfc, 
'  Luc.  Oh,  then  we  have  plays, 

'  Buck.  That  I  deny,  child. 

*  Luc.  No  plays-! 
•-Buck.  No. 

1  Luc.  The  afiertion  is  a  little  whimfical. 

'  Buck.    A.y,  that  may  be  ;  you  have  here  dramatic 

*  things,   farcical  in  their  compofition,  and  ridiculous  iii 
'  their  reprefentation. 

*  Luc.  Sir,   I  own  rnyfelf  unequal  to  the  controverfy; 

*  but  furely  Shakefpear My  Lord,  this  fubject  calls 

f  npon  you  for  its  defence. 

'  Crab.  I  know  from  what  fountain  this  fool  has  drawn 

*  his  remarks;  the  author  of  the  Chinefe  Orphan,  in  the 

*  preface  to  which  Mr  Voltaire  calls  the  principal  works 
'  of  Shakefpeare  monftrous  farces. 

*  L.  John.   Mr  Crab  is  right,  Madam-.     Mr  "Voltaire 

*  has  ftigmatized  with  a  very  unjuft  and  a  very  invidious 

*  appellation  the  principal  works  of  that  great  mafter  of 
'  the  paflions  ;  and  his  apparent  motive  renders  him  the 
'  more  inexcufable. 

'  Luc.  What  could  it  be,  my  Lord? 

*  L.  John,  The  preventing  his  countrymen  from  be- 
«  coming  acquainted  with  our  author,    that  he  might 
<  be  at  liberty  to  pilfer  from  him  with  tlie  greater  fecu- 

*  rity. 

'  Luc.  Ungenerous,  indeed! 

*  Bud.  "Palpable  defamation. 

L  « Luc. 
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«  Luc.  And  as  to  the  exhibition,  I  have  been  taught 
to  believe,  that  for  a  natural  pathetic,  and  a  fpirited 
expreflion,  no  people  upon  earth — : — 

«  Buck.  You  are  impos'd  upon,  child  ;  the  Lequefne, 
the  Lanouey  the  Grandval,  the  Dumenit,  the  Gauffen, 
what  dignity,  what  a&ion !  But,  a  propos,  I  have  my- 
felf  wrote  a  tragedy  in  French. 

*  Luc.  Indeed  ! 

*  Buck.  En  verite,  upon  Voltaire's  plan. 

*  Crab.  That  muft  be  a  precious  piece  of  work. 

*  Buck.   It  is  now  in  repetition  at  the  French  comedy, 

*  Grandval  and  La  Gauflen  perform  the  principal  parts. 
'  Oh,  what  an  eclat !  What  a  burft  will  it  make  in  the 

*  parterre,  when  the  king  of  Ananamaboe  refufes  the  per- 

*  fon  of  the  princefs  of  Cochineal ! 

*  Luc.  Do  you  remember  the  paflage? 

<  Buck.  Entire ;  and  I  believe  I  can  convey  it  in  thf 

*  manner. 

<  Luc.  That  will  be  delightful. 
'  Buck.  And  firft  the  king. 

«  Ma  chere  princs/e,  je  vous  aims,  c'Jt  vrai; 

*  De  ma  fern  me  vous  portez  les  charmants  att  raits* 

*  Mais  ce  rfeft  pas  hone  lie  pour  un  homme  tel  que  moi9 
«  De  tromper  ma  femme,  ou  de  rompre  ??2af&i. 

•  Luc.  Inimitable! 

«  Buck.  Now  the  princefs ;  me  is,  as  you  may  fuppofe, 

*  in  extreme  diftrefs. 

'  Luc.  No  doubt. 

*  Buck.  Mon  grand  roy,  mon  cher  adorable, 

'  Ayez  pi  tie  de  moi ;  je  fuis  inconfolable. 

*  [Then  he  turns  his  back  upon  her,  at  which  me  in  a 

'  fury,] 

*  Monftre,  ingrat,  a/rettx,  horrible,  funefte, 
«  Oh  que  je  vous  aime,  ah  que  je  vous  detefte! 

«  [Then  he,] 

*  Penfez  "QOU-Z,  Madame,  a  me  donncr  la  loi? 

*  Votre  haine,  votre  amour,  font  les  rnemes  chafes 

'  met. 

<  Luc.  Bravo! 
«  L.  John.  Bravo,  bravo ! 

'  Buck.  Ay,  there's  paflion  and  poetry,   and  reafon 
«  and  rhimc,     Oh  how  I  deteft  blood  and  -blank  verfe  ! 

«  Tkere 
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«  There  is  fomething  fo  foft,  fo  mufical,  and  fo  natural, 
«  in  the  rich  rhimes  of  the  theatre  Frangois! 

«  L.  John.  I  did  not  know  Sir  Charles  was  fo  totally 

*  devoted  to  the  belles  lettres. 

*  Buck.  Oh,  entirely.     'Tis  the  ton,  the  tafte.    I  am 

*  every  night  at  the  Gaffe  *  Procope;  and  had  not  I  had 
«  the  misfortane  to  be  born  in  this  curft  country,  I  make 
«  no  doubt  but  you  would  have  feen  my  name  among  the 
'  foremoft  of  the  French  academy. 

*  Crab.  I  fhould  think  you  might  eafily  get  over  that 
'  difficulty,  if  you  will  be  but  fo  obliging  as  publicly  to 
'  renounce  us.    I  dare  enagage  not  one  of  your  country- 
<  men  {hall  contradict  or  claim  you. 

'  Buck.  No ! — Impofiible.    From  the  barbarity  of  my 
'  education,  I  muft  ever  be  taken  for  tin  Anglois. 
Crab.  Never. 
Buck.  En  vcrite  ?, 
Crab.  En  verite. 
Buck.  You  flatter  me. 
Crab.  But  common  juftice. 
Mac.  Nay,  Maiiler  Crab  is  in  the  right ;  for  I  have 

*  often  heard  the  French  themfelves  fay,   Is  it  pofiible 

*  that  gentleman  can  be  Britilh? 

'  Buck.  Obliging  creatures!  And  you  all  concur  with 
«  them? 

*  Crab.  Entirely. 

*  Luc.   Entirely. 

'  /,.  John.  Entirely. 

'  Buck.  How  happy  you  make  mel* 

Crab.  Egregious  puppy!  But  we  lofe  time.  A  truce 
to  this  trumpery.  You  have  read  your  father's  will  ? 

Buck.  No;  I  read  no  Englifh.  When  Mac  has  t'urn'd 
it  into  French,  I  may  run  over  the  items. 

Crab  I  have  told  you  the  part  that  concerns  the  girl. 
And  as  your  declaration  upon  it  will  difcharge  me,  I 
leave  you  to  what  you  will  call  an  ecdaircijfement.  Come, 
my  Lord. 

Buck.  Nay,  but  Monfieur  Crab,  mi  Lor,  Mac. 

Crab.  Along  with  us.  [Exit  Crab  and  L.  John. 

Buck.  A  comfortable  fcrape  1  am  in !  What  the  deuce 

am 

*  A  coffce-howfe  oppofitc  the  French  comedy,  where  the  wits  af- 
fcrable  every  evening. 
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am  I  to  do?  In  the  language  of  the  place,  I  am  to  make 
love,  I  fuppofe.     A  pretty  employment ! 

Luc.  I  fancy  my  hero  is  a  little  puzzled  with  his 
But,  now  for  it. 

Buck    A  queer  creature,  that  Crab,  ma  petite.     Bt 
G  propcs,  How  d'you  like  my  Lord? 

•  Luc.  He  feems  to  have  good  fenfe  and  good  breed 
ing. 

Buck.  Pas  trc,p.  But  don't  you  think  he  has  fome 
thing  of  a  foreign  kind  of  air  about  him? 

Luc.  Foreign  ! 

Buck.  Ay,  fomething  fo  Englifn  in  his  manner? 

Luc.   Foreign  and  Englifh !    I  don't  comprehend  you* 

Buck.  Why  that  is,  he  has  not  the  eafe,  the/V  ne  f$ai 
quoi,  the ~bon  ton. — In  a  word,  he  does  not  refemble  mfc 
now. 

Luc.  Not  in  the  leaft. 

Buck.  Ah,  1  thought  fo.  He  is  to  be  pity'd,  poor 
devil;,  he  can't  help  it.  But,  entre  nous,  ma  chcre,  the 
fellow  has  a  fortune. 

Luc.  How  does  that  concern  me,   Sir  Charles? 

Buck.  Why,  je  pe?ife,  ?»a  reine,  that  your  eyes  have 
done  execution  there. 

Luc.  My  eyes  execution! 

Buck.  Ay,  child,  is  there  any  thing  fo  extraordinary 
in  that?  Ma  foi*  I  thought  by  the  vivacity  of  his  praife, 
that  he  had  already  fummon'd  the  garrifon  to  furren- 
der. 

Luc.  To  carry  em  the  allufion,  I  believe  my  Lord  is 
too  good  a  commander  to  commence  a  fruklefs  fiege. 
He  cou'd  not  but  know  the  condition  of  the  town. 

Buck.  Condition!   Explain,  ma  cbere. 

Luc.  I  was  in  hopes  your  interview  with  Mr  Crab  had 
made  that  unneceflary. 

Buck.  Oh,  ay,  I  do  recollect  fomething  of  a  ridicu-- 
lous  article  about  marriage  in  a  will.  But  what  a  plot 
againft  the  peace  of  two  poor  people !  Well,  the  malice 
of  fome  men  is  amazing  !  Not  contented  with  doing  all 
the  mifchief  they  can  in  their  life,  they  are  for  entail 
ing  their  malevolence,  like  their  eftates,  to  lateft  pofte- 
riy. 

Luc.  Your  contempt  of  me,  Sir  Charles,  I  receive  as 
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a  compliment.  *  But  the  infinite  obligations  I  owe  to  the 
man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  call  you  fon,  compel  we 
to  infift,  that,  in  my  prefence  at  leaft,  no  indignity  be 
©ffered  to  his  memory. 
'   Buck.   Hey  day?  What,  in  heroics,-  ma  reine? 

Luc.  Ungrateful,  unfilial  wretch!  fo  foon  to  trample 
on  his  afhes,  the  greatell  load  of  whofe  fond  heart,  in  his 
laft  hour,  were  his  fears  for  thy  future  welfare. 

Buck.  Ma  foi>  elle  eftfolle,  me  is  mad,  fans  doute. 

Luc.  But  I  am  to  blame.  Can  he  who  breaks  through 
one  facred  relation  regard  another  ?  Can  the  mon-fter 
who  is  corrupt  enough  to  contemn  the  place  of  his  birth, 
reverence  thofe  who  gave  him  being? — Impofiible. 
;  Buck.  Ahr  a  pretty  monologue,  a  fine  foliloquy  this> 
Child, 

Luc.  Contemptible!   But  I  am  cool. 

Buck.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it.  Now  we  mail  under* 
(land  one  another,  I  hope. 

Luc.  .We -do  underftand  one  another.  You  have  al 
ready  been  kind  enough  to  refufe  me.  Nothing  is  want 
ing  but  a  formal  rejection  under  your  hand,  and  fo  con 
cludes  our  acquaintance. 

Buck.  Vous  allez  trop  iiite ;  you  are  too  quick,  'ma 
chere.  If  I  recollect,  the  confequence  of  this  rejection 
is  my  paying  you  twenty  thoufand  pounds. 

Luc.  True. 

Buck.  Now,  that  have  not  I  the  leaft  inclination  to  do. 

Luc.  No,  Sir?  Why  you  own  that  marriage — 

Buck.  Is  my  averfion.  I'll  give  you  that  under  my 
hand,  if  you  pleafe;  but  I  have  a  prodigious  love  for  tbe 
Louis. 

Luc.  Oh,  we'll  foon  fettle  that  difpute;  the  law — 

Buck.  But,  hold,  ma  reine.  I  don't  find  that  my  pro 
vident  father  has  precifely  determined  the  time  of  this 
comfortable  conjunction.  So,  tho'  I  am  condemned,  the 
day  of  execution  is  not  fixed. 

Luc.  Sir! 

Buck.  I  fay,  my  foul,  there  goes  no  more  to  your  dy 
ing  a  maid  than  my  living  a  bachelor. 

Luc.  O,  Sir,  I  mail  find  a  remedy. 

Buck.  But  now  fuppofe,  ma  bflle,  I  have  found  one  to 
your  hand? 

Luc* 
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Luc.  As  how?  Name  one. 

Buck.   I'll  name  two.     And  firft,  won  enfant,  tho* 
have  an  irrefiftible  antipathy  to  the  conjugal  knot,  yet 
am  by  no  means  blind  to  your  perfonal  charms ;  in  the 
poffefiion  of  which,  if  you  pleafe  to  place  me,  not  only 
the  aforefaid  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  but  the  whole  terrs 
of  your  devoted  fliall  fall  at  your 

Luc.  Grant  me  patience  ! 

Buck.  Indeed  you  want  it,  my  dear.  But  if  you 
flounce,  I  fly. 

Luc.  Quick,   Sir,  your  other.      For  this  is — 

Buck.  I  grant,  not  quite  fo  fafhionable  as  my  other* 
It  is  then,  in  a  word,  that  you  would  let  this  lubberly 
lord  make  you  a  lady,  and  appoint  me  his  affiftant,  his 
private  friend,  his  ctfijbei*  And  as  we  are  to  be  joint 
partakers  of  your  peribft,  let  us  be  equal  fharers  in  your 
fortune,  ma  be  He. 
,  Luc.  Thou  mean,  abjecl,  mercenary  thing.  Thy  mi- 
ftrefs  !  Gracious  heaven  !  Univerfal  empire  fhou'd  not 
tribe  me  to  be  thy  bride.  And  what  apology,  what  ex- 
^ufe,  cou'd  a  woman  of  the  leaft  fenfe  or  fpirit  make  for 
fo  unnatural  a  connexion  i 

Suck.   Fort  bien! 

Luc.  Where  are  thy  attractions  ?  Canft  thou  be  weak 
enough  to  fuppofe  thy  frippery  drefs,  thy  affectation, 
thy  grimace,  cou'd  influence  beyond  the  borders  of  a  bra- 
thcl? 

Buck.   Tres  lien! 

Luc.  And  what  are  thy  improvements  ?  Thy  air  is  a 
copy  from  thy  barber :  for  thy  drefs,  thou  art  indebted 
to  thy  taylor.  Thou  haft  loft  thy  native  language,  and 
brought  home  none  in  exchange  for  it. 

Buck.  Extrememcnt  bitnl 

Luc.  Had  not  thy  vanity  fo  foon  expofed  thy  villanyf 
I  might,  in  reverence  to  that  name  to  which  thou  art  3 
difgrace,  have  taken  a  wretched  chance  with  thee  for 
life. 

Buck.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that ;  and  a  pretty 
pacific  partner  I  fhou'd  have  had.  Why,  look'ee  child, 
you  have  been,  to  be  fure,  very  eloquent,  and  upon  the 
whole  not  unentertaining:  thoj  by  the  bye,  you  have  for 
got  in  your  catalogue  one  of  my  foreign  acquisitions  \ 
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<?  eft-  a-  dire,  that  I  cau,  with  a  mofl  intrepid  fang  froid, 
without  a  fingle  emotion,  fupport  all  this  itorm  of  female 
fury.  Bnt,  adieu,  via  bdls  ;  and  when  a  cool  hour  of 
reflection  has  made  you  fenfible  of  the  propriety  of  my 
propofals,  I  fhall  expert  the  honour  of  a  card. 

.  [Exit  Buck. 

*  Luc.  Be  gone  for  ever. 

-  '  Buck.  Pour  jamais!  'Fore  gad,  me  would  make  an  ad- 
'  miracle  a£trice.  If  I  once  get  her  to  Paris,  me  mall 
«  play  a  part  in  my  piece.  \_ExitS 

Luc.   I  am  afham'd  this  thing  has  had  the  po\ver  to 
Siove  me  thus.     Who  waits  there?  Defire  Mr  Crab  - 
Enter  Lord  John  and  Crab. 

L.  John.  We  have  been  unwillingly,  Madam,  filent 
witneftes  to  this  (hameful  fcene.  I  blufh  that  a  creature, 
who  wears  the  outward  mark  of  humanity,  ihou'd  be  in 
his  morals  fo  much  below  — 

Crab.  Pry'thee  why  didil  thou  not  call  thy  maids,  and 
tofs  the  booby  in  a  blanket? 

//.  John.  If  I  might  be  permitted,  Madam,  to  con 
clude  what  I  intended  faying,  when  interrupted  by  Mr 
Crab— 

Luc.  My  Lord,  don't  think  me  guilty  of  affeclaiion. 
I  believe  I  guefs  at  your  generous  defignr.but  my  tem 
per  is  really  fo  ruffled;  befides,  I  am  meditating  a  piece 
of  female  revenge  on  this  coxcomb. 

L.  John.  Dear  Madam,  can  I  afiift? 

Luc.  Only  by  -de  firing  my  maid  to  bring  hither  the 
tea.  —  My  Lord,  I  am  confounded  at  the  liberty,  but  — 

/..  John.  No  apology.     You  honour  me,  Madam. 


Crab.  And  pry'thee,  wench,  what  is  thy  fcheme? 

Luc.  Oh,  a  very  hannlefs  one,  I  promife  you. 

Crab.  Zounds,  I  am  forry  for  it.  I  long  to  fee  the 
puppy  feverely  punifh'd,  -methinks. 

Luc.  Sir  Charles,  I  fancy,  can't  be  yet  got  out  of  the 
houfe.  Will  you  delire  him  to  ilep  hither? 

Crab    I'll  bring  him. 

Luc.  No,  I  wifh  to  have  him  alone. 

Crab.  Why  then  I'll  fend  him.  [Exil± 

Enter  Letticc. 

&uc.  Place  thcfe  things  on  the  table,  a  chair  on  each 

'  fide; 
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Tide:  very  well.     Do  you  keep  within  call.     But  hark, 

he  is  here.     Leave  me,  Lettice.  [Exit  Lettice. 

Enter  Buck. 

Bnck.  So,  fo,  I  thought  me  wou'd  come  to ;  but,  I 
confefs,  not  altogether  fo  foon.  Eh  lien,  ma  be  Ik,  fee 
me  ready  to  receive  your  commands. 

Luc.  Pray  be  feated,  Sir  Charles.  I  am  afraid  the 
natural  warmth  of  my  temper  might  have  hurry'd  me  in 
to  fome  expreffions  not  .altogether  fo  fuitable. 

Buck.   Ah,  bagatelle.      Name  it  not. 

Luc.  Will  you  drink,  tea,  Sir? 

BupA.  Vohniiers.  This  tea  is  a  pretty  innocent  kind 
of  leverage;  I  wonder  the  French  don't  take  it.  I  have 
fome  thoughts  of  giving  it  a  fafhion  next  winter. 

Luc.  That  will  be  very  obliging.  .It  is  of  extreme  fer- 
vice  to  the  ladies  this  iide  the  water,  you  know. 

Buck.  True,  it  promotes  parties,  and  infufes  a  kind  of 
fpirit  into  converfation,  *  that — 

*  Luc.  En  voulez-vous  encore? 

(  Buck.  *Je  vous  rends  wille  graces.9 — But  what  has  oc- 
cafioned  me,  ma  reinz,  the  honour  of  your  meflage  by 
Mr  Crab? 

Luc,  The  favours  I  have  received  from  your  family, 
Sir  Charles,  I  thought,  demanded  from  me.  at  my  quit 
ting  your  houfe,  a  more  decent  and  ceremonious  adieu 
than  our  'laft  interview  wou'd  admit  of. 

Buck.  Is  that  all,  ma  cbere  ?  I  thought  your  flinty 
heart  had  at  laft  relented.  Well,  ma  reiue,  adieu. 

Luc.  Can  you  then  leave  me? 

Buck.  The  fates  will  have  it  ib. 

Luc.  Go  then,  perfidious  traitor,  be  gone  ;  I  have 
this  .confalation  however,  that  -if  I  cannot  legally  poiTefs 
you,  no  other  woman  mail. 

Buck.  Hey,  how,  what! 

Luc  And  tho'  the  pleafure  of  living  with  you  i* 
deny'd  me,  in  our  deaths,  at  leaft,  we  mall  foon  be  u- 
nited. 

Buck.   Soon  be  united- in  death!   When,  child? 

Luc.  Within  this  hour. 

Suck.  Which  way  ? 

Luc.  The  fatal  draught's  already  at  my  heart.  I  feel 
it  hew.}  it  runs  thro'  every  pore,  Pangs,  pangs,  u»ut- 

terable! 
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lerable!  The  tea  we  drank,  urg'd  by  defpair  and  love— 
Oh! 

Buck.  Well. 

Luc.   I  poifon'd. 

Buck.  The  devil! 

Luc.  And  as  my  generous  heart  wou'd  have  fhar'd  all 
with  you,  I  gave  you  half. 

Buck.  Oh,  curfe  your  generality ! 

Luc.  Indulge  me  in  the  cold  comfort  of  a  lafl  em- 
brace. 

Buck.  Embrace!   O  confound  you  !   But  it  may'nt  be 

too  late.     Macruthen,  Jonquil,  phyficians,  apothecaries, 

oil  and  antidotes.     Oh  !    Jfc  tneurs^   je  incurs !  Ab>  let 

diablt/e!  [Exit  Buck. 

Enter  Lord  John  and  Crab. 

Crab.  A  brave  wench.  1  cou'd  kifs  thee  for  this  con 
trivance. 

L.  John.  He  really  deferves  it  all. 

Crab.  Deferves  it!  Hang  him.  But  the  fenfible  re- 
fentment  of  this  girl  has  almoft  reconciled  me  to  the 

world  again.     But  Hay,  let  us  fee Can't  we  make  a 

farther  ufe  of  the  puppy's  punifhment?  I  fuppofe  we  may 
Very  fafely  depend  on  your  contempt  of  him  ? 

Luc.  Moil  fecurely. 

Crab.  And  this  young  thing  here  has  been  breathing 
'paffions  and  proteftations  But  I'll  take  care  my  girl 
Shan't  go  a  beggar  to  any  man's  bed.  We  mull  have  this 
•twenty  thoufand  pound,  Lucy. 

L.  John.  I  regard  it  not.  Let  me  be  ha$py,  and  let 
him  be — 

Crab.  Pflia,  don't  fcorch  me  with  thy  flames.  Kc- 
ferve  your  raptures ;  or,  if  they  muft  have  vent,  retire 
into  that  room  whilft  I  go  plague  the  puppy. 

[Exit  Crab  one  waj,  Lucy  and  Lord  John  another* 
SCENE  changes,  and  difiovers  Buck,  Macruthen,  Jonquil* 

Bearnois,  La  Loire,  Surgeon.     Buck  in  a  cap  and 

night-town. 

<>  o 

Sur.  This  copious  phlebotomy  will  abate  the  inflam- 
jination ;  and  if  the  fix  bliilers  on  your  head  and  back  rile, 
why  there  may  be  hopes. 

Buck.  Cold  comfort.     I  burn,   I  burn,    I  burn — Ah, 
there's  a  ftioot.     And  now  again,  I  freeze* 
VOL.  HI*  M  Ma. 
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Mac.  Ay,  they  are  aw  fymptoms  of  a  ftrong  pol« 
fon. 

Suck*  Oh,  I  am  on  the  rack. 

Mac.  Oh,  if  it  be  got  to  the  vitals,  a  fig  for  aw  an 
tidotes, 

Enter  Crab. 

Crab.  Where  is  this  miferable  devil?  What,  is  he  all' 
ftill? 

Mac.   In  glide  troth,  and  that's  aw. 

Buck.  Oh! 

Crab.  So,  you  have  made  a  pretty  piece  of  work  ori't, 
young  man ! 

Buck.  O  what  cou'd  provoke  me  to  return  from  Pa 
ris! 

Crab.  Had  you  never  been  there,  this  cou'd  not  have 
happened. 

<  Enter  Racket  and  Tallyhoe. 

'  Rack.  Where  is  he? — He's  a  dead  man,  his  eyes  are 
*  fix'd  already. 

'Buck.  Oh! 

'Tally.  Who  poifon'd  him,   Racket? 

<  Rack.  Gad  I  don't  know.  His  French  cook,  I 
c  reckon.' 

Crab.  Were  there  a  poffibility  of  thy  reformation,  I 
have  yet  a  fecret  to  reftore  thee. 

Buck.   Oh  give  it,  give  it! 

Crab.  Not  fo  fall.      It  mud  be  on  good  conditions. 

Buck.  Name  'em.  Take  my  eilate,  my — fave  but  my 
life,  take  all. 

Crab.  Firft,  then,  renounce  thy  right  to  that  ladyj 
whofe  juft  reientment  has  drawn  this  punimment  upon 
thee,  and  in  which  fhe  is  an  unhappy  partaker. 

Buck.   I  renounce  her  from  my  foul. 

Crab.  To  this  declaration  you  are  witneiTes.  Next, 
your  tawdry  trappings,  your  foreign  foppery,  youf 
\vafhes,  paints,  pomades,  muft  blaze  before  your  door. 

Buck.  What,  all? 

Crab.  All;  not  a  rag  (hall  be  referv'd.  The  execution 
of  this  part  of  your  fentence  (hall  be  aflign'd'to  your  old 
friends  here. 

Buck.  Well,  take  'em. 

*  Tally.  Huzzah !  come  Racket,  let's  rummage.' 

Crate 
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Crab.  And,  laftly,  I'll  have  thefe  exotic  attendants, 
thefe  inftruments  of  your  luxury,  thefe  pandars  to  your 
pride,  pack'd  in  the  tirfl  cart,  and  fent  poft  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  came. 

Buck.  Spare  me  but  La  Jonquil. 

Crab.  Not  an  inilaut.  The  importation  of  thefe  pup 
pies  makes  a  part  of  the  politics  of  your  old  friends  the 
French  ;  unable  to  reiift  you  whilft  you  retain  your  an 
cient  roughnefs,  they  have  recourfe  to  thefe  minions,  who 
tvould  firft  by  unmanly  means  fap  and  foften  all  your  na 
tive  fpirit,  and  then  deliver  you  an  eafy  prey  to  their  em 
ployers. 

Buck.  Since  then  it  muft  be  fo,  adieu  La  Jonquil. 

\_Exeunt  Servants. 

Crab.  And  now  to  the  remedy.  Come  forth,  Lu- 
cinda. 

Enter  Lucinda  and  Lord  Johrr. 

Buck.  Hey,  why  did  me  not  fwallow  the  poifun? 

Crab.  No;  nor  you  neither,  you  blockhead. 

Buck.  Why,  did  not  I  leave  you  in  pangs  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  put  on.  The  tea  was  innocent,  upon  my 
honour,  Sir  Chark&.  But  you  allow  me  to  be  an  excel 
lent  aftrice. 

«  Enter  Racket  and  Tally  hoe.' 

Buck.   Oh,  cuyfe  your  talents! 

Crab.  This  fellow's  *  public'  renunciation  has  put 
your  perfon  and  fortune  in  your  own  power:  and  if  you 
were  fincere  in  your  declaration  of  being  directed  by  me, 
beftow  it  there. 

Luc.  As  a  proof  of  my  fmcerity,  my  Lord,  receive 
it. 

L.  John.  With  more  tranfport  than  Sir  Charles  the 
news  of  his  fafety. 

Luc.  to  Buck.  You  arc  not  at  prefent  in  a  condition 
to  take  pofieffion  of  your  poll. 

Buck.  What? 

^  Luc.  Oh,   you  recoiled  j    my  lord's  private  friend  ; 
his  ailiftant,  you  know. 

Buck.  Oh,  oh! 

Mac.  But,  Sir  Charles,  as  I  find  the  affair  of  the  poi- 
fon  was  but  a  joke,  had  na'ye  better  withdraw  and  tack 
off  your  blifters? 

M  2 
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Grab.  No,  let  'em  flick.  He  wants  'em.  And 
concludes  my  care.  But  before  we  clofe  the  fcene,  re 
vive,  young  man,  this  laft  advice  from  the  old  friend  of 
your  father:  As  it  is  your  happinefs  to  be  born  a  Bri 
ton,  let  it  be  your  boaft  ;  know  that  the  blefiings  of  li 
berty  are  your  birth-right,  which  while  you  preferve, 
other  nations  may  envy  or  fear,  but  can  never  conquer  or 
contemn  you  Believe,  that  French  fafhions  are  as  ill 
fuited  to  the  genius,  as  their  politics  are  .pernicious  to  tl 
peace  of  your  native  land. 

A  convert  to  thefe  facred  truths,  you'll  find 
That  poifon  for  your  punifhment  defign'd 
Will  prove  a  wholefome  medicine  to  your  mind% 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mrs  BELLAMY. 

AMONG  the  arts  to  make  a  piece  go  down,. 
And  fix  the  fickle  favour  of  the  town, 
An  Epilogue  is  tlcem'd  the  fur  eft  way 
To  atone  lor  all  the  errors  of  the  play. 
Thus,  when  pathetic  (trains  have  made  yon  cry, 
In  trip?  the  co;ric  mufe,  and  w'pes  your  eye. 
With  equal  reafon,  when  fhe  has  made  you  laugh, 
JVletpomene  fhould  ferd  you  Sniveling  off; 
J->nt  our  bard,  unequal  to  the  tafk, 
K.ejec"r.s  the  dagger,  and  retains  the  mafque: 
Fain  would  he  lend  you  cheerful  home  to-night, 
And  harmlefs  mirth  by  honeft  means  excite; 
Scorning,  with  lufcious  phrafe  or  double  fenfe, 
To  raife  a  laughter  at  the  fair's  expence. 
"What  method" (hall  we  choofe  your  tafre  to  hit? 
"Will  no  one  lend  our  bard  a  little  wit? 
Thank  ye,  kind  fouls,  I'll  take  it  from  the  pit. 
The  piece  concluded,  and  the  curtain  down, 
Up  ftarts  that  fatal  phalanx  call'd  The  Town; 
In  full  aflembly  weighs  our  author's  fate; 
And  Surly  thus  commences  the  debate: 
"  Pray,  among  friends,  does  not  this  poifoning  fcene 
The  facred  rights  of  tragedy  profane  ? 
If  farce  may  mimic  thus  her  awful  bowl ; 
Oh  fie,  all  wrong,  ftark  naught,  upon  my  foul !" 

TliCft 
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Then  Buck  crie?,  "  Billy,  can  it  be  in  nature? 

Not  the  leaft  iikenefs  in  a  fingle  feature," 

My  Lord,  Lord  love  him,  "  'Tis  a  precious  piece; 

Let's  come  on  Friday  night  and  have  a  hifs:" 

To  this  a  perruqnier  aflents  with  joy, 

farce qu'il  affronte  Ics  F ran^ois,  otii,  ma  foi. 
'    In  fuch  di(trefs  what  can  the  poet  do? 
i     Where  feck  for  fhelter  when  thefe  foes  purfu 

lie  dares  demand  protection,  Sirs,  from  you. 


rue?? 

ou.   j 
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PROLOGUE, 

Upon  the  Revival  of  the  AUTHOR'S  Farce. 

Spoken  by  Mrs  CLIVE. 

AS  when  fome  ancient,  hofpitable  feat, 
Where  plenty  oft  has  giv'n  the  jovial  treat, 
Where  in  full  bowls  each  welcome  guefl  has  drown'd 
All  farrowing  thought,  while  mirth  and  joy  weHt  round; 


PROLOGUE. 

Is  by  Come  worthlcfs  wanton  heir  deftroy'd, 

Its  once  full  rooms  grown  a  deferted  void  : 

With  fighs,  each  neighbour  views  the  mournful  place ; 

With  fighs,  each  recollefts  what  once  it  was. 

So  does  our  wretched  theatre  appear; 
,  For  mirth  and  joy  once  kept  their  revels  here. 
.  Here  the  beau-monde  in  crowds  repair'd  each  day, 
i  And  went  well  pleas'd  and  entertain'd  away. 
[  While  Oldfield  here  hath  charm'd  the  lift'ning  age, 

And  Wilks  adorn'd,  and  Booth  hath  fill'd  the  ftage-;. 

Soft  eunuchs  warbled  in  fuccefslefs  ftrain, 

And  tumbler?  (how'd  their  little  fucks  in  vain: 
I  Thofe  boxes  ftill  the  brighter  circles  were, 

Triumphant  roafts  receiv'd  their  homage  there. 

But  now,  alas  !  how  alter'd  is  our  cale! 
i  I  view  with  tears  this  poor  deferted  place  ; 
;  None  to  our  boxes  now  in  pity  ftray, 

But  poets  free  o'  th'  houfe,  and  beaux  who  never  pay. 
;  No  longer  now  we  fee  our  crowded  door 
j  Send  the  late  comer  back  again  at  four. 
|  At  feven  now  into  our  empty  pit 

Drops  from  his  counter  ibme  old  prudent  cit, 

Contented  with  twelve  pennyworth  of  wit. 
.Qur  author,  of  a  gen'rous  foul  pofTefs'd, 

Hath  kindly  aim'd  to  fuccour  the  diftrefs'd: 
i  To-night  what  he  mail  offer  in  our  caufe 
I   Already  hath  been  bleft  with  your  applaufe; 
|  »Jfet  this  his  mufe,  maturer,    hath  revis'd, 

And  added  more  to  that  which  once  fo  much  you  priz'd* 

We  fue,  not  mean  to  make  a  partial  friend; 

But  without  prejudice  at  leaft  attend. 

If  we  are  dull,  e'en  cenliire  ;  but  we  trnft 

Satire  can  ne'er  difpleafe  you  when  'tis  juft: 

Nor  can  we  fear  a  brave,  a  gen'rous  town 

Will  join  to  crufh  us,  when  we're  almoft  down. 


ACT        I. 

SCENE,     Covenl-Garden* 
Mrs  HIGHMAK,  LETTICE. 

Mrs  HIGHMAN. 

OH !  Mrs  Letticc  ;  is  it  you  ?  I  am  extremely  glad 
to  fee  you;  you  are  the  very  perfon  I  would  meet. 
Let.  I  am  much  at  your  fervice,  Madam. 
Mrs  High.  Oh,  Madam,  I  know  very  well  that;  and 
at  every  one's  fervice,  I  dare  fwear,  that  will  pay  for  it : 

but 
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but  all  the  fervice,  Madam,  that  I  have  for  you,  is  to 
carry  a  meflage  to  your  mafter — I  deiire,  Madam,  that 
you  would  tell  him  from  me,  that  he  is  a  very  great  vil 
lain  ;  and  that  I  intreat  him  never  to  come  near  my  doors ; 
for  if  I  find  him  within  'em,  I  will  turn  my  niece  out  of 
them. 

Let.  Truly,  Madam,  you  mufl  fend  this  by  another 
mefienger;  but,  pray,  what  has  my  mafter  done,  to  de- 
ferve  it  fhou'd  be  fent  at  all  ? 

Mrs  High.  He  has  done  nothing  yet,  I  believe  ; 
thank  heaven,  and  my  own  prudence;  but  I  know  wha 
he  wou'd  do. 

Let.  He  wou'd  do  nothing  but  what  becomes  a  gen 
tleman,  I  am  confident. 

Mrs  High.  Oh !  I  dare  fwear,  Madam ;  debauching  a 
young  lady  is  acting  like  a  very  fine  gentleman  :  but  I 
fhall  keep  my  niece  out  of  the  hands  of  fuch  fine  gentle 
men. 

Let.  You  wrong  my  mafter,  Madam,  cruelly;  I  know 
his  defigns  on  your  niece  are  honourable. 

Mrs  High.  You  know! 

Let.  Yes,  Madam  ;  no  one  knows  my  matter's  heart 
better  than  I  do :  I  am  fure,  were  his  defigns  otherwife, 
I  would  not  be  acceffary  to  'em  ;  I  love  your  niece  too 
much,  Madam,  to  carry  on  an  amour  in  which  me  fhou'd 
be  a  lofer :  but  as  I  know  that  my  mafter  is  heartily  in 
love  with  her,  and  that  me  is  heartily  in  love  with  my 
mafter,  and  as  I  am  certain  they  will  be  a  very  happy 
eouple,  I  will  not  leave  one  ftone  unturn'd  to  bring  them 
together. 

Mrs  High.  Rare  impudence  !  Huffy,  I  have  another 
match  for  her,  me  fhall  marry  Mr  Oldcaftle. 

Let.  Oh !  then  I  find  it  is  you  that  have  a  difhonour- 
able  defign  on  your  niece. 

Mrs  High.  How,  faucinefs! 

Let.  Yes,  Madam,  marrying  a  young  lady,  who  is  in 
love  with  a  young  fellow,  to  an  old  one  whom  fhe  hates* 
is  the  fureft  way  to  bring,  about  I  know  what,  that  caa 
poflibly  be  taken. 

AIR     I.         Soldier  Laddy. 
When  a  virgin  in  love  with  a  brifk  jolly  lad, 
You  match  to  a  fpark  nacre  fit  for  her  dad, 
f 
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>Tis  as  pure,  and  as  Cure,  and  fecurc  as  a  gun, 
The  young  lover's  bufinefs  is  happily  done: 
Tho'  it  feems  to  her  arms  he  takes  the  wrong  rout| 
Yet  my  life  for  a  farthing, 

Purfuing 

His  wooing, 
The  young  fellow  finds,  tho'  he  go  round  about, 

'Tis  only  to  come 

The  neareft  way  home. 

Mrs  High.  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  I  wou'd  advifc 
you,  Madam,  and  your  mailer  both,  to  keep  from  my 
houfe,  or  I  mall  take  meafures  you  won't  like.  [Exit. 

Let.   I  defy  you*  We  have  the  ftrongeft  party;  and  I 
warrant  we'll  get  the  better  of  you.   But  here  comes  the 
I  young  lady  herfelf. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.   So,  Mrs  Lettice! 

Let.  'Tis  pity  you  had  not  come  a  little  fooner,  Ma 
dam  ;  your  aunt  is  but  juft  gone,  and  has  left  pofitivc 
orders  that  you  fnould  make  more  frequent  vifits  at  our 
I  houfe. 

Char.   Indeed! 

Let,  Yes,  Madam  ;  for  me  has  forbid  my  matter  ever 
vifiting  at  your's,  and  I  knowjt  will  be  impoflible  for  you 
to  live  without  feeing  him. 

Char.  I  affure  you!  Do  you  think  me  fo  fond  then? 

Let.  Do  I !  I  know  you  are  ;  you  love  nothing  elfe, 
think  of  nothing  elfe  all  day;  and^if  you  will  confefsthe 
truth,  I  dare  lay  a  wager  that  you  dream  of  nothing  elfe 
:all  night. 

Char.  Then  to  fliow  you,  Madam,  how  well  you  know 
me — the  devil  take  me — if  you  are  not  in  the  right. 

Let.  Ah !  Madam,  to  a  woman  pra&is'd  in  love,  like 
me,  there's  no  occafion  for  confeflion  ;  for  my  part,  I 
don't  want  words  to  afTure  me  of  what  the  eyes  tell  me. 
Oh!  if  the  lovers  wou'd  but  confult  the  eyes  of  their  mi- 
ilrefles,  we  fhou'd  not  have  fuch  fighing,  languifhing, 
and  defpairing  as  we  have. 

AIR     II.         BuJhofBoon. 
What  need  he  trull  your  words  precife, 
Your  foft  defires  denying; 
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When,  oh  !  he  reads  within  your  eyes 
Your  tender  heart  complying. 
Your  tongue  may  cheat, 
And  with  deceit 
Your  fofter  wiflies  cover; 
But  oh!   your  eyes 
Know  no  difguife, 
Nor  ever  cheat  your  lover. 
Enter  Valentine. 
VaL  My  deareft  Charlotte!  this  is  meeting  my  willies 
indeed;  for  I  was  coming  to  wait  on  you. 

Let.  'Tis  very  lucky  that  you  do  meet  her  here,  foi 
her  houfe  is  forbidden  ground;  you  have  feen  the  laft  oi 
that,  Mrs  Highman  f wears. 

Val.  Ha !  not  go  where  my  dear  Charlotte  is  ?  what 
danger  cou'd  deter  me?  what  difficulty  prevent  me?  Not 
cannon,  nor  plagues,  nor  all  the  moft  frightful  forms 
death,  mould  keep  me  from  her  arms. 

Char.  Nay,  by  what  I  can  find,  you  are  not  to  pul 
your  valour  to  any  proof;  the  danger  is  to  be  mine, 
am  to  be  turn'd  out  of  doors  if  ever  you  are  feen  in  thei 
again. 

Val.  The  apprehenfions  of  your  danger  wou'd,  indeed, 
put  it  to  the  fevereil  proof:  But  why  will  my  dearefy 
Charlotte  continue  in  the  houfe  of  one  who  threatens  to 
turn  her  out  of  it  ?  why  will  me  not  know  another  home, 
one  where  me  would  find  a  protector  from  every  kind  of 
danger? 

Char.  How  can  you  pretend  to  love  me,  Valentine, 
and  afk  me  that  in  our  prefent  defperate  circumftances? 

Let.  Nay,  nay,  don't  accufe  him  wrongfully:  I  won't 
indeed  infill  that  he  gi'ves  you  any  great  inftance  of  his 
prudence  by  it;  but  I'll  fwear  it  is  a  very  ftrong  one  of  his 
love,  and  fuch  an  inftance,  as  when  a  man  has  once  mown, 
no  woman  of  any  honefty,  or  honour,  or  gratitude,  can 
refufe  him  any  longer.  For  my  part,  if  I  had  ever  found 
a,  lover  who  had  not  wicked  mercenary  views  upon  my 
fortune,  I  mould  have  married  him,  whatever  he  had 
been. 

Char.  Thy  fortune ! 

Let.  My  fortune  !  Yes,  Madam,  my  fortune ;  I  was 
worth  fifty-fix  pounds  before  I  put  it  into  the  lottery: 

What 
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What  it  will  be  now,  I  can't  tell;  but  you  know,  fome- 
body  muil  get  the  great  lot,  and  why  not  1? 

Val.  Oh,  Charlotte  !  wouM  you  had  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  with  me  !  for,  by  heavens  !  I  apprehend  no  dan 
ger  but  that  of  lofing  you ;  and,  believe  me,  love  will 
diffidently  reward  us  for  all  the  hazards  we  rim  on  his 
account. 

AIR     III.       Fanny  blooming  fair,  Sec. 
Let  bold  ambition  lie 

Within  the  warrior's  mind; 
Falfe  honours  let  him  buy, 

With  {laughter  of  mankind: 
To  crowns  a  doubtful  right, 

Lay  thoufands  in  the  grave ; 
While  wretched  armies  fight 

Which  mailer  mail  enflave. 
Love  took  my  heart  with  florin, 

Let  him  there  rule  alone, 
In  Charlotte's  charming  form, 

Still  fitting  on  his  throne:  _• 

How  will  my  foul  rejoice, 

At  his  commands  to  fly; 
If  fpoken  in  that  voice, 

Or  look'd  from  that  dear  eye! 
To  universal  fway 

Love's  title  is  the  beil; 
Well,  fhall  we  him  obey 

Who  makes  his  fubjeds  bleft? 
If  heaven  for  human  good 

Did  empire  firil  deiign, 
Love  mull  be  under  iiood 

To  rule  by  right  divine. 

Let.  Hid  !  hid!  get  you  both  about  your  bufinefs  » 
Mr  Oldcaftle  is  juft  turn'd  the  corner,  and  if  he  fhou'd 
fee  you  together  you  are  undone.  [Exeunt  Valentine  and 
Charlotte.]  Now  will  I  banter  this  old  coxcomb  fevere- 
ly ;  for  I  think  it  is  a  moil  impertinent  thing  in  thefe  old 
fumblers  to  interpofe  in  young  people's  fport. 

Enter  Oldcaftle. 

Old.  Hem!  hem!  I  profefs  it  is  a  very  fevere  eafterly 

wind; 
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ivind ;  and  if  it  was  not  to  fee  .a  miftrefs,  I  believe 
fhould  fcarce  have  ftirred  abroad  all  day. 

Let.  Mr  Oldcaftle,  your  very  humble  fervant. 

Old.  Your  humble  fervant,  Madam:  I  afk  your  par 
don  ;  but  I  profefs  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowinj 
you. 

.  Let.  Men  of  your  figure,  Sir,  are  known  by  more  thai 
they  are  themfelvcs  able  to  remember;  I  am  a  poor  hand 
maid  of  a  young  lady  of  your  acquaintance,  Mifs  Char 
lotte  Highman. 

Old.  Oh !  your  very  humble  fervant,  Madam.    I  hoj 
your  lady  is  well? 

Let.  Hum!  fo,  fo:  {he  fent  me,  Sir,  of  a  fmall  mef* 
fage  to  you. 

Old.  I  am  the  happieft  man  in  the  world. 

Let.  To  deiire  a  particular  favour  of  you. 

Old.  She  honours  me  with  her  commands. 

Let.  She  begs,  if  you  have  the  leaft  affection  for  her, 
that  me  may  never  fee  you  here  again. 

Old.  What!  what! 

Let.  She  is  a  very  well-bred,  civil,  good-natur'd  lady* 
and  does  not  care  to  fend  a  rude  meflage ;  therefore  only 
bids  me  tell  you,  me  hates  you,  fcorns  you,  detefts  you, 
more  than  any  creature  upon  the  earth  ;  that  if  you  are 
refolv'd  to  many,  me  woti'd  recommend  to  you  a  certaia 
excellent  dry  nurfe,  who  might  pofiibl'y  be  brought  by 
your  money  to  do  any  thing  but  go  to  bed  with  you  $ 
and  laftly,  fne  bids  me  tell  you,  in  this  cold  weather,  ne* 
ver  to  go  to  bed  without  a  good  warm  poffet,  and  never 
to  lie  without  at  leaft  a  pair  of  flannel-mirts. 

Old.   Hold  your  impertinent  faucy  tongue ! 

Let.  Nay,  Sir,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  I  only  deliver 
tny  meffage ;  and  that  too  in  as  civil  and  concife  a  man 
ner  as  poffible. 

Old.  Your  miftrefs  is  a  pert  young  huffy,  and  I  mail  tell 
her  mother  of  her. 

Let.  That  will  neVer  do  ;  you  had  better  truft  to  he*4 
own  good  nature.  'Tis  I  am  your  friend;  and  if  we  can 
get  over  three  little  obftacles,  I  don't  defpair  of  marry 
ing  you  to  her  yet. 

Old.  What  are  thofc  obftacles  ? 

a  Let* 
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Let.  Why,  Sir,  there  is  in  the  firft  place  your  great 
age;  you  are  at  leaft  fome  fixty-fix. 

Old.  7Tis  a  lie;   I  want  feveral months  of  it. 

Let.  If  you  did  not,  I  think  we  may  get  over  this  : 
one  half  of  your  fortune  makes  a  very  fufficient  amends 
for  your  age. 

Old.  We  fhan't  fall  out  about  that. 

Let.  Well,  Sir ;  then  there  is,  in  the  fecond  place, 
your  terrible  ungenteel  air:  this  is  a  grand  obilacle  with 
her,  who  is  fo  doatingly  fond  of  every  thing  that  is  fine 
and  foppifh;  and  yet  I  think  we  may  get  over  this  too, 
by  the  other  half  of  your  fortune And  now  there  re 
mains  but  one,  which,  if  you  can  find  any  thing  to  fet 
afide,  I  believe  I  may  promife  you,  you  (hall  have  her ; 
and  that  is,  Sir,  that  horrible  face  of  your's,  which  it  is 
impomble  for  any  one  to  fee  without  being  frighten'd. 

Old.  Ye  impudent  baggage!  I'll  tell  your  miftrefs;  I'll 
have  you  turn'd  off. 

Lst.  That  will  be  well  repaying  me  indeed,  for  all  the 
Cervices  I  have  done  you. 

Old.   Services! 

Let.  Servicesl  Yes,  Sir,  fervices;  and  to  let  you  fee  I 
think  you  fit  for  a  hufband,  I'll  have  you  myfelf !  Who  can 
be  more  proper  for  a  hufband,  than  a  man  of  your  age 
and  tafte?  for  I  think  you  cou'd  not  have  the  confciencc 
to  live  above  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half  at  rnoft :  and  I 
think  a  good  plentiful  jointure  wou'd  make  amends  for 
one's  enduring  you  as  long  as  that ;  provided  we  live  in 
feparate  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  one  had  a  good  hand- 
fame  groom  of  the  chambers  to  attend  one. 

AIR      IV.          Hark,  hark,  the  cock  emus. 

When  a  lover  like  you 
Does  a  woman  purfue, 
She  mud  have  little  wit  in  her  brain,  Sir; 
If  for  better  and  worfe, 
She  takes  not  the  purfe, 
Alas,  with  her  fighing  poor  fwain,  Sir; 
Tho'  hugg'd  to  her  wi flies, 
Amidfl  empty  dimes. 
VOL.  III.  N  Mucfc 
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Much  hunger  her  ilomach  may  prove,  Sir; 
But  a  pocket  of  gold, 
As  full  as  'twill  hold, 
Will  ftill  find  her  food  for  her  love,  Sir. 

[Exit. 
Old.  Y"ou  are  an  impertinent,  impudent  baggage!   and 

I  have  a  mind  to 1  am  out  of  breath  with  paffion  ; 

2nd  I  mall  not  recover  it  this  half  hour.  [Exit* 

'  Enter  Lettice  and  Rakeit. 

*  Let.  A  very  pretty  lover  for  a  young  lady  indeed ! 

*  Rak.  Your  fervant,  Mrs  Lettice :  What  have  you  and 

*  the  great  fqui-re  Oldcuftlc  been  entertaining  one  another 
4  with  ? 

4  Let.  With  bis  pafHon  for  your  young  miilrefs,  or  ra- 
4  ther  her  paffion  for  him.     I  have  been  bantering  him 

*  till  he  is  in  inch  a  rage,  that  I  actually  doubt  whether 
4  he^wiil  beat  her  or  no. 

*  Rak.  Will  you  never  leave  off  your  frolics,  fince  we 
4  muft  pay  for  them?  You  have  put  him  out  of  humour  ; 
4  now  will  he  go  and  put  my  lady  out  of  humour,  and 
4  then  we  may  be  all  beaten  for  aught  I  know. 

'  Let.  Well,  Sirrah;  and  do  you  think  I  had  not  ra- 

*  ther  twenty  fuch  as  you  mou'd  be  beaten  to  death,  than 
4  my  roaile-r  fhou'd  be  robb'd  of  his  miilrefs? 

*  Rak.  Your  humble  fervant,  Madam;  you  need  not 
4  take  any  great  pains  to  convince  me  of  your  fondnefs 

*  for  your  mailer.      I  believe  he  has  more  miilrefTes  than 
«  what  are  in  our  houfe :  but  hang  k,  I  am  too  polite  to 
4  be  jealous;  and  if  he  has  done  me  the  favour  with  you-, 

*  why,  perhaps,   I  may  return  it  one  day  with  fomebody 

*  elfe.  I  am  riot  the  iiril  gentleman  of  the  party- colour'd 
4  regiment  who  has  been  even  with  his  mailer. 

*  Let.  Not  with  fuch  gentlemen  as  Mr  Valentine.  In- 
4  deed  with  your  little  pert  fkipping  beaux,  I  don't  know 
4  what  may  happen.    Such  mailers  and  their  men  are  of- 
4  ten  both  in  drefs  and  behaviour  10  very  like  one  ano- 
4  ther,  that  a  woman  may  be  innocently  falfe,  and  mi- 
4  ftake  the  one  for  the  other.     Nay,  I  don't  know  whe- 

*  ther  fuch  a  change  as  you  mention  may  not  be  fome- 
« times  for  the  better. 
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4  A  I  R     V.          As  do^.vn  in  a  ineQdyw*   See. 
e  See  John  and  his  mailer  as  together  they  pals, 

*  Or  fee  'em  admiring  themfelves  in  a  glafs: 

c  Each  cocks  fierce  his  hat,  .each  ilruts  and  looks  Vg; 

*  Both  have  lace  on  their  coat,  and  a  bag  to  their  wig : 
,'  Both  fvvear,  and  both  rattle,  both  game,  and  both  drink; 

«  Who  neither  can  write,  or  can  read,  or  e'er  think.. 

«  Say  then  where  the  difference  lies,  if  you  can  ; 

'  Faith!  widows,  you'd  give  it  on  the  fide  of  the  man, 

*  Rak    But,  my  dear  Lettice,   I  do  not  approve  this 
<  match  in  our  families. 

«  Let.  Why  fo  ? 

*  Rak.  You  know  how  defperate  his  eireumftances  are, 
1  and  me  has  no  fortune. 

'  Let.  She  hath  indeed  no  fortune  of  her  own  ;  but  her 

*  aunt  Highman  is  very  rich,, 

<  Rak.   She  will  be  little  the  better  for't. 
1  Lst.  Then  there's  the  chance  of  both  her  brothers 
'  deaths;  befides  an  uncle  in  Yorkfhire,  who  hath  but  five 

*  children  only,  one  of  which  hath  never  had  the  fmali- 
'  pox:  nay,  there  are  not  above  fixteen  or  feventeen  be- 

*  tween  her  and  an  Irifh  barony. 

'  Rak.  Ay,  this  lady  wou'd  make  a  fine  fortune  after 
'  two  or  three  good  plagues.  ..  In  fhort,  I  find  there  is 

*  but  little  hopes  on  our  fide;  and  if  there  be  no  more  on 

*  your's 

*  Let*    Oh,    yes,    there    are    hopes  enough  on  ours. 
'  There  are  hopes  of  my  young  mailer's  growing  better, 

*  for  I  am  fure  there  is  no  poflibility  of  his  growing  worfe. 
f  Hopes  of  my  old  mailer's  flaying  abroad;  hopes  of  his 
'  being  drown'd  if  he  attempts  coming  home;  hopes  of 
«  the  liars  falling 

*  Rak.  Dear  Mrs  Lettice,  do  not  jefl  with  fuch  ferious 

*  things  as  hunger  and  thirft.     Do  you  ferioufly  think 

*  that  all  your  mailer's  entertainments  are  at  an  end? 

'  Let.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  is  this  day  to  give  a 
'  grand  entertainment  to  your  miilrefs,  and  about  a  dozen 
'  more  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

*  Rak.  My  chops  begin  to  water.     I  find  your  rnafler 

*  is  a  very  honeil  fellow;  and  it  is  poflible  may  hold  out 

*  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 

*  Let*  You  are  miflaken,  Sir,  there  will  be  no  danger 

N  2  «  o£ 
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<  of  his  giving  any  more  entertainments ;  for  there  is 
'  certain  gentleman  call'd  an  upholrterer,  who,  the  mo- 

*  ment  that  the  company  is  gone,  is  to  make  his  entrant 

*  jVo  the  hpufe,  and  carry  every  thing  out  on't, 

'  Rak.  A  very  good  way,  faith,  of  furniming  a  hoi 
f  to  receive  a  wife  in  ;  your  matter  has  fet  me  a  very  good 

*  pattern  againfl  you  and  I  marry,  Mrs  Lettice. 

.;.  £Lef.  Sauce-box!   Dp  you  think  I'll  have  you? 
«  Rak.   Uriltfs  I  can  provide  better  for  myfelf. 
..*  Let.  Well,  that  1  am  fond  of  thee  I  am  certain;  and 

*  what  I  am  fond  of  I  can't  imagine,  unlefs  it  be  thy  in- 
4  vincible  impudence, 

*  Rak,  Why,  faith,  I  think  I  have  the  impudence  of  a 

*  gentleman ;  and  there  is  nothing  better  to  fucceed  wijth 

*  the  ladies. 

«  A  I  R        VI. 
*  When  modefty  fues  for  a  favour, 
'  What  anfwers  the  politic  lafs? 
^    *  Let.      That  foe  mightily  likes  his  behaviour, 
'  And  thinks  in  her  heart  he's  an  afs; 
*.  And  thinks  in  her  heart  he's  an  afs. 

*  Rak.      But  when  bolder  impudence  rufties, 

'  And  manfully  feizes  her  charms; 

*  Lst.      Lard!   you're  rude,  Sir,  me  cries;  then  Hie 

4  blufhes, 

*'  And  folds  the  brilk  youth  in  her  arms. 
1  And  folds,   &c.  [Exeunt? 

Filter  Valentine  and  Trick. 

ViiL  Y<j>u'  fay  I  owe  you  500!.  principal  and  int 
Teft. 

Trick.  Yes, 'Sir;,  you  will  pleafe  to  call  it  upyourfelf* 
and  I  believe  our  acconuts  will  correfpond. 

Pal.  I'll  take  your  "word  for  it,  Sir;  and  if  you  pleafe 
to  let  me  have  500  more,  I  fhall  owe  you  loco. 

Trick.  Sir,  the  money  was  none  of  rny  own,  I  had  it 
from  another ;  and  it  mufl  be  paid,  Sir,  he  hath  called 
it  in. 

Vol.  He  may  call  as  long  as.  he  pleafes.;  but  till  I  call 
it  iri,  it  will  not  iignify  much,  Sir.  I  have  thought  of 
an  expedient:  If  the  money  you  lent  me  was  another's, 
5*nd  he  be  impatient  for  it,  you  majrpay  him  off,  lay 

me 
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jhe  down  the  other  500,'  and  take  the  whole  debt  upon 
yourfelf. 

Trick.  I  am  quite  out  of  cafii,  Sir,  or  you  knovr  yc-u 
might  command  me;  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  not 
put  off  the  payment  any  longer. 

Veil,  I  am  extremely  bufy  to-day,  aod  beg  you  would 
call  another  time. 

Trick.  I  have  calPd  fo  often  that  I  am  quite  weary 

of  calling;  and  if  I  am  not  paid  within  thefe  three  days, 

I  mail  fend  a  lawyer  for  my  money— —and  fo  your  fer- 

vaiit.  ££*/*', 

Enter  Trufty.  - 

Val.  So,  honeft  Trufty,  what  fuccefs? 

Trufty.  I  went  to  the  jeweller's  with  the  ring  whicfi 
your  honour  told  me  coil  an  hundred  pound,  but  he  re- 
fus'd  to  give  me  any  more  than  fifty  for  it;  fo  I  e'en  took 
that. 

Val.  Very  well. 

T nifty.  As  for  the  old  filver  bowl  which  your  father 
valu'd  at  fourfcore  pounds,  Mr  Whiting  faid,  there  was 
fo  much  reckon'd  for  the  fafhion,  and  that  it  was  fo  old 
and  ungenteel,  that  lie  offer'd  me  but  twenty:  but  I 
knew  your  honour  wanted  money,  and  fo  I  took  it. 

Val.  Very  well. 

Trufiy.  The  gold  repeating  watch  I  carried  to  the 
maker,  and  told  him  he  had  received  fifty  odd  guineas 
for  it  two  years  ago  :  but  he  faid  it  was  much  the  worfe 
for  wearing  ;  and  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  run  fo 
much  into  pinchbeck,  that  he  had  not  diipos'd  of  two 
gold  watches  this  month.  However,  he  faid  he  would 
give  half;  and  I  thought  that  better  than  nothing,  fo  I 
let  him  have  it. 

Val.  Very  well. 

.  Trufty.  But  this  was  nothing  to  that  rogue  in  Mon- 
mouth-ilreet,  who  offer'd' me  but  i61.  for  the  two  fuits 
ef  fine  cloaths,  that  I  dare  fwear  ftood  your  honour  in. 
above  100  1.  I  flew  into  a  great  pafiion  with  him,  and 
have  brought  them  back  again. 

VaL  You  ftipu'd  have  t^ken  the  money. 

Trufy.  One  piece  of  furprifing  good  fortune  was  the 

Caving  of  your  medals,  vvhich  as  I  was  juft  going  to  dif- 

pofe  of,  a  gentleman  whifper'd  in  my  ear,  that  a  certain 

N  3  knight 
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knight,  that  wou'd  be  in  town  in  a  fortnight,  wou'd  give 
fix  times  as  much  for  them. 

Val  A  fortnight!  what  of  a  fortnight?  a  fortnight's 
an  age.  I  wou'd  not  give  a  milling  for  the  reverfion  of 
an  eftate  fo  long  to  corne.  Here  give  me  what  money 
you  have  brought,  and  go  and  difpofe  of  the  reft  imme 
diately. 

Trufty.  But,  Sir,  I  wifh  your  honour  would  confider: 
for  my  part,  I  dread  my  old  mailer's  coming  home;  and 
yet  if  he  does  not,  what  you  will  do  any  longer,  heaven 
knows. 

Val  Don't  trouble  thyfelf  about  that ;  but  go  execute 
siy  commands.  [Exit  Trufty* 

A  I  R     VII.          JEtcufe  me. 
Let  mifers  with  forrow  to-day 
Lay  up  for  to  morrow's  array; 
Like  Tantalus  thirfty,.  who  craves, 
Drink  up  to  his  chin  in  the  waves. 
But  fortune,  like  women,  to-day  may  be  kind,, 

And  yield  to  your  mind; 
To-morrow  fhe  goes, 
And  on  others  bellows 

The  blefiing. 
The  lover  who  yields  to  the  fair  one's  delays,, 

Oft  lofes  the  day ; 
Then  fly  to  her  armsy 

For  we  are  fure 
Of  her  charms 
When  poffeffing. 

Enter  Servant.- 

Ser.  Sir,  a  gentleman  in  mourning  defires  to  fee  you* 
Val  Show  him  in.   [Exit.  Servant. ]  Wou'd  my  dear 
Charlotte  were  here. 

Enter  Slap. 

Val  Your  moft  obedient  fervant,  Sir;  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  you,  Sir.  , 

Slap.  I  believe  you  do  not,  Sir;  I  afk  pardon,  but  I 
have  a  fmall  writ  agamft  you. 
Val  A  writ  againft  me? 

Slap.  Don't  be  uneafv,  Sir;  it  16  only  fora  trifle,  Sirj 
about  2ooL 

Val 
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Val  What  muft  I  do,  Sir? 

Slap.  Oh,  Sir,  whatever  you  pleafe ;  only  pay  the 
money,  or  give  bail,  which  you  pleafe. 

Val.  I  can  do  neither  of  them  this  inftant,  and  I  ex* 
peft  company  every  moment.  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you'll  take 
my  word  till  to-morrow  morning. 

S!a/>.  Oh  yes,  Sir;  with  all  my  heart.  If  you  will  be 
£o  good  as  to  ftep  to  my  houfe  hard  by,  y»u  mail  be  ex 
tremely  well  us'd,  and  I'll  take  your  word. 

Val.  Yourhoufe!   'Sdeath  you  rafcall 

Slap.  Nay,  Sir,  'tis  m  vain  to  bully. 

Val.  Nay,    then  ! who's  there? my  fervants, 

\Entsr  Servants.]    Here,  kick  this  fellow  down  ftairs. 

Slap.  This  is  a  refcue.  remember  that — a  refcue,  Sir  j 
I'll  have  my  lord  chief  juftice's  warrant. 

[Slap  is  fore* d  off  by  the  fsrvants* 
Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  Oh,  Valentine !  what's  the  matter?  lamfright- 
en'd  to  death.  Swords  drawn !  Oh  my  heart !  you  arc 
not  hurt? 

Val.  By  none  but  you,  my  love  ;  I  have  no  wounds 
but  thofe  you  can  cure* 

Char.  Heav'n  be  prais'd?  But  what  was  the  occafion 
ofthisbullle? 

Val.  Nothing,  my  dear,  but  a  couple  of  fencing  ma- 

Hers 1  happen'd  to  turn  about,  and  one  of  them  cut 

me  on  the  back,  that's  all. 

Char.  You  fee  the  dangers  I  run  on  your  account ; 
mould  my  aunt  know  of  my  being  here,  I  (hall  be  un 
done  for  ever.  Nay,  and  what  the  reft  of  the  company 
will  think  when  they  fee  me  here  before  them,.  I  dread 
to  imagine, 

Val.  You  know  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  filence 
the  tongues  of  the  world  whenever  you  pleafe :  and,  oh 
Charlotte !  I  wifh  you  would  this  day  confent  to  make 
this  houfe  your  reputable  home. 

Char.  Prefs  me  not,  Valentine :  for,  whatever  be  the 
Conference,  if  you  mould,  I  feel  I  cannot  deny  you. 

AIR     VIII.         Spring's  a- coming.. 
Virgin  wary 

ne'er  inlfcarry? 
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If  lovers  wou'd  take  a  denial  or  two; 
If  he  purfues  her  ftill, 
Can  fhe  refufe  him  flill, 
What  (lie  herfelf  hath  a  mind  to  do? 
Vah       Turtles,  tho'  with  each  other  they  die^ 
Shall  be  lefs  conftant  and  fond  than  I : 
For  April's  foft  mowers, 
Nor  Jane's  fweet  flowers, 
In  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  with  thee  can  vie. 
Clar.    Turtles,  tho',  &c. 
Char.  Cou'd  I  be  allured  of  your  co.nftancy;  cou'd  I 
find  you  always  fond  and  endearing  as  now ;  believe 
ft  wou'd  not  be  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  make  me  mi- 
ferable. 

Val.  If  you  can  place  any  confidence  in  vows,  I  know 
not  how  to  bind  myfelf  fafter  to  you  than  I  have  done  al 
ready;  but  you  have  a  better,  which  is  in  your  own  me*- 
nt.  Believe  me,  Charlotte,  men  are  more  conftant  than 
you  imagine.  He  that  marries  for  money,  is  conftant 
to  the  love  of  his  wife's  money ;  he  that  marries  for 
beauty,  is  commonly  conftant  while  that  beauty  lafts; 
and  a  love  that's  tix'd  on  merit,  as  mine,  will  be  conftant 
while  that  endures. 

Char.  Well,  we  muft  all  run  a  rifk,  believe  me ;  as. 
to  the  point  of  fortune,  it  is  the  leaft  of  my  thoughts. 
A  woman  who.  can  carry  her  prudence  fo  far  as  that* 
cheats  you  when  me  pretends  to  love.  Love  reigns  alone 
in  every  breaft  it  inhabits;  and,  in  my  opinion,  makes  us 
amends  for  the  abfence  of  Madam  Prudence  and  all  her 
train. 

Val.  My  deareft  girl,  this  night  mall  make  me  thine* 
AIR     IX.          Pofavortb  on  the  green. 
Come,  Charlotte,  let's  be  gay, 
Let's  enjoy  ourfelves  to-day; 
To-inorrow's  in  the  hands  of  the  pow'rsj, 
To-day  alone  is  our's. 
Let  fools  for  wealth 
Spend  time  and  health  ; 
While  we,  more  happy,  try, 
In  each  foft  kifs, 
Tranfporting  blifs, 
Which  treafiires  ne'er  can  buy. 
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Char.        Let  age  grave  leflbns  preach 

'Gainit  what  {he  cannot  reach ; 

Let  prudes  condemn  what  they  eflcemj 

All  fools  our  joys  impeach. 

Brio.         Let  fools,  &c. 

ACT          II. 

<  VALENTINE  and  Company ',  feat  ed  as  after  dinner. 

*  VALENTINE. 
c  JT*\  ALL  in  the  dancers.     I  hope,  ladies,  your  good- 

*  \^   nature  will  make  you  as  kind  to  this  part  of  the 

*  entertainment  as  it  hath  been  to  the  other. 

'  Mar    J<  vous  fslicite  de  votre  gout  ravlffant,   Mori- 
*Jieur  Valentine;  mats  aliens!  dancons  xout~J8(ftnt4> 
'  Val.  My  father  arriv'd,  fay  you  ? 
'  Let.  Yes,  Sir;  and  will  be  here  inftantly. 
«  Val.  Death  and  hell!    What  (hall  I  do,  L.ettice?  I 

*  mud  trull  to  the  contrivance  of  thy  brain,  or  I  am  im* 
'  done. 

'  Let.  Well,   I  will  do  the  beft  I  can  for  you  ;  in  the 

*  mean  time,  be  not  chagrined ;  enjoy  your  friends,  and 
'  take  no  notice  of  it.    1  will  lie  perdue  for  him,  and  meet 

*  him  at  the  door.     Be  fure  to  keep  clofe  garrifon;  and 
'  after  I  am  gone  out,   open  the  doors  to  none. 

'  Val.  Send  thee  good  luck,  my  beft  wench.  Come, 
'  gentlemen  and  ladies,  what  fay  you,  are  you  for  cards 

*  or  hazard? 

«  /III.  Hazard,  hazard! 

*  Mai\  Hazard!  ma  -uoix  ejl  tousjours  four  hazard! 

[Exeunt* 
Enter  Goodall,  Lettice,  and  a  Servant  with  a 

portmanteau. 

Gwd.  This  curfed  ftage- coach  from  Portfmouth  hath 
fetigu'd  me  more  than  my  voyage  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope:  but,  heav'n  be  prais'd,  1  am  once  more  ar-. 
yiv'd  within  fight  of  my  own  doors.  I  cannot  help  think 
ing  how  pleas'd  my  fon  will  be  to  fee  me  returned  a  full 
year  fooner  than  my  intention. 

Let.  He  would  be  much  more  pleafed  to  hear  you 
were  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  yet. 
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Good.   I  hope  I  mail  find  my  poor  boy  at  home,  I  dai 
fwear  he  will  die  with  joy  to  fee  me. 

Let.  I  believe  he  is  half  dead  already  ;  but  now  for 

you,  my  good  mailer.   \_Afide.~\ Blefs  me,  what  do 

fee?  an  apparition? 

Good.  Lettice! 

Let.  Is  it  my  dear  mafler  Goodoll  return'd,  or  is  it 
the  devil  in  his  mape?  Is  it  you,  Sir?  Is  it  pofi lively  yoi 
yourfelf  ? 

Good.  Even  fo.     How  do  you  do,   Lettice? 

Let.  Much  at  your  honour's  fervice.  I  am  heartilt 
glad  to  fee  your  honour  in  fuch  good  health.  Why,  th< 
air  of  the  Indies"hath  agreed  vaftly  with  you.  Indeed", 
Sir,  you  ought  to  have  ftay'd  a  little  longer  there  for  th( 
fake  of  your  health — and  our  quiet.  \_Afide. 

Good.  Well,  but  how  does  my  fon  do;  and  how  hat) 
he  behaved  himfelf  in  my  abfence?  I  hope  he  hath  taken 
great  care  of  my  affairs. 

Let  I'll  anfwer  for  him,  he  hath  put  your  affairs  in 
to  a  condition  that  will  furprife  you,  take  my  word  fot 
it. 

Good.  I  warrant  'yon  he  is  every  day  in  the  Alley. 
Stocks  have  gone  juft  as  I  imagined;  and  if  he  follower1 
my  advice,  he  mull  have  amalfed  a  vail  fum  of  money. 

Let.   Not  a  farthing,  Sir. 

Good.   How,  how,  how! 

Let.  Sir,  he  hath  paid  it  out  as  fad  as  it  came  in. 

Good.  How? 

Let.  Put  it  out,  I  mean,  Sir,  to  intereft,  to  intereft, 
Sir;  why,  our  houfe  hath  been  a  perfect  fair  ever  fmce 
you  v/ent ;  people  coining  for  mor\ey  every  hour  of  the 
day. 

Good.  That's  very  well  done ;  and  I  long  to  fee  my 
dear  boy.  Knock  at  the  door. 

Let.  He  is  not  at  home,  Sir — and  if  you  have  fuch  a 

defire  to  fee  him 

Enter  Security. 

Sec.   Your  fervant,  Mrs  Lettice. 

Let.  Your  fervant,  Mr  Security Here's  a  rogue  of 

a  ufurer,  who  hath  found  a  very  proper  time  to  afk  for 
his  money  in. 

Sec.  Do  you  know,  Mrs  Lettice,  that  I  am  weary  of 

fol- 
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following  your  matter  day  after  day  in  this  manner,  with 
out  finding  him;  and  that,  if  he  does  not  pay  me  to-day, 
I  fhall  fue  out  an  execution  diredly.  A  thoufand  pounds 
are  a  fum — 

Good.  What,  what,  what's  this  I  hear! 

Let.    I'll  explain  it  to  you  by-and-by,  Sir. 

Good.  Does  my  fon  owe  you  a  thoufand  pounds? 

Sec.'  Your  fon,   Sir? 

Good.  Yes,  Sir;  this  woman's  young  mailer,  who  lives 
at  that  houfe,  Mr  Valentine  Goodall,  is  my  fon. 

Sec.  Yes,  Sir,  he  does  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  you  are 
returned  to  pay  it  me. 

Gwd.   There  go  two  words  tho'  to  that  bargain. 

Let.  I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  do  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
jjoy,  when  you  know  that  his  owing  this  money  is  purely 
Jan  effect  of  his  good  conduct. 

Good.   Good  conduct !   Owing  money  good  conduct  ? 

Let.  Yes,  Sir :  he  hath  bought  a  houfe  of  the  price 
|of  two  thoufand  pounds,  which  every  one  fays  is  worth 
jmore  than  four;  and  this  he  could  not  have  done  with- 
jout  borrowing  this  thoufand  pound.  I  am  fure,  Sir,  I 
and  he,  and  Trufty,  ran  all  over  the  town  to  get  the  mo 
ney,  that  he  might  not  lofe  fo  good  a  bargain.  I  be 
lieve  there  will  not  go  many  words  to  the  payment  on't 
now.  I4fide. 

Good.   I  am  overjoy'd  at  my  fon's  behaviour -Sir, 

you  need  give  yourfelf  no  pain  about  the  money;  return 
ito-morrow  morning,  and  you  fhall  receive  it. 

Sec.  Sir,  your  word  is  fufficient  for  a  much  greater 
;fiun,  and  I  am  your  very  humble  fervant.  [£xit. 

Good.  Well,  but  tell  me  a  little.  In  what  part  of  the 
town  hath  my  fon  bought  this  houfe  ? 

Let.  In  what  part  of  the  town? 

Good  Yes;  there  are,  you  know,  fome  quarters  better 
than  others as  for  example,  this  here 

Let.  Well,  and  it  is  in  this  that  it  ftands. 

Good.  What,  not  the  great  houfe  yonder,  is  it  ? 

Let.  No,  no,  no;  do  you  fee  that  houfe  yonder 
where  the  windows  ftem  to  have  been  jufl  cleaned? 

Good.  Yes. 

Ltt.  It  is  not  that— -and  a  littk  beyond,  you  fee  : 

another 
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another  very  large  houfe,  higher  than  any  other  in 
fquare. 

Good.   I  do. 

Let.  But  it  is  not  that Take  particular  notice 

the  houfe  oppofite  to  it,  a  very  handfome  houfe,  is  it 
not? 

Good.  Yes,  indeed  is  it. 

Let.  That  is  not  the  houfe But  you  may  fee  one 

with  great  gates  before  it,  almoft  oppofite  to  another  that 
fronts  a  ftreet,  at  the  end  of  which  Hands  the  houfe  whicl 
your  fon  hath  bought. 

Good.  There  is  no  good  houfe  in  that  ftreet,  as  I 
-member,  but  Mrs  Highman's. 

Let.  That's  the  very  houfe. 

Good.  That's  a  very  good  bargain,  indeed ;  but  ho; 
comes  a  woman  in  her  circumftances  to  fell  her  houfe? 

Let.  It  is  impoflible,  Sir,  to  account  for  peoples  ac 
tions;  befides,  me  is  out  of  her  fenfes. 

Good.  Out  of  her  fenfes ! 

Let.  Yes,  Sir ;  her  family  hath  taken  out  a  commii 
fion  of  lunacy  againft  her;  and  her  fon,  who  is  a  me 
abandon'd  prodigal,  hath  fold  all  (lie  had  for  half  it8 
value. 

Good.  Soni  Why,  fhe  was  not  marry 'd  when  I  went 
away. 

Let.  No,  Sir ;  but,  to  the  great  furprife  of  every  one, 
and  to  the  great  fcandal  of  all  our  fex,  there  appeared  all 
of  a  fudden  a  very  lufty  young  fellow,  of  the  age  of 
three -and  twenty,  whom  (he  owned  to  have  been  her  fon, 
and  that  his  father  was  a  grenadier  in  the  firft  regiment 
of  guards. 

Good.  Oh,  monftrous! 

Lft  Ah,  Sir!  if  every  child  in  this  city  knew  his  own 
father;  if  children  were  to  inherit  only  the  eftates  of 
thofe  who  begot  them,  it  would  caufe  a  great  confufioa 
yi  inheritances. 

AIR     X.          Pierofs  dance. 
Were  all  the  worftens  fecrets  known, 
Did  each  father  know  his  own, 
Many  a  fon  now  bred  to  trade, 
Then  had  fhin'd  in  rich  brocade; 
i  Mart? 
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Many  cits 
Had  been  wits, 
In  eftate,  tho'  not  infetiff; 
Many  beaux 
Birth- day  clothes 
Had  not  worn  at  cits  expence : 
For  did  our  women  wife,  indeed, 
Contrive  no  way  to  mend  the  breed, 
Our  fparks  fuch  pretty  matters  grow, 
So  fpruce,  fo  taper,  and  fo  low ; 
From  Britons  tall, 
Our  heroes  mail 
Be  Lilliputians  all. 

Good.  Well,  but  I  Hand  here  talking  too  long;  knock 
"at  the  door. 

Let.  What  (hall  I  do!  [A&de. 

Good.  You  feem  in  a  confirmation !  No  accident  hath 
happened  to  my  fon,  I  hope? 

Let.   No,   Sir,  but 

Good.  But?  but  what!  hath  any  one  roWd  me  in  my 
abfence  ? 

Let.  No,  Sir!   not  absolutely  robbed  you,  Sir — What 

mall  I  fay? 

Good.  Explain  yourfelf;  fpeak. 

Let.  Oh,  Sir!  I  can  with-hold  my  tears  no  longer.— *• 
Enter  not,  I  be  fee  ch  you,  Sir,  your  houfe,  Sir;  your  dear 
ihoufe,  that  you  and  I  and  my  poor  young  matter  lov'd 
fo  much,  within  thefe  fix  month?. 

•Good.  What  of  my  houfe, within  thefe  fix  months? 

Let.  Hath  been  haunted,  Sir,  with  the  moft  terrible 

!   apparitions  that  were  ever  heard  or  beheld  !   You'd  think 

the  devil  himfelf  had  taken  pofltffion  of  it.     Nay,  I  bc- 

:  iieve  he  hath  too;  all  the  wild  noifes  of  the  univerfe,  the 

i  fqueaking  of  pigs,  the  grinding  of  knives,  the  whetting 

;   ot  faws,  the  whittling  of  winds,  the  roaring  of  feas,  the 

hooting  of  owls,  the  howling  of  wolves,  the  braying  of 

afles,  the  fqualling  of  children,  and  the  fcolding  of  wives, 

all  put  together,  make  not  fo  hideous  a  concert.    This  I 

Tnyfelf  have  heard:   nay,  and  I  have  feen  fuch  fights!  one 

with  about  twenty  heads,  and  a  hundred  eyes,  and  mouths, 

and  nofcs  in  each. 

GooJ.  Hey  day!  the  wench  is  mad.     Stand  from  be- 
VOL,  III.  O  fore 
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fore  the  door:  I'll  fee  whether  the  devil  can  keep  me  out 
from  my  own  houfe.  Haunted  indeed! 

Let.  Sir,  I  have  a  friendfhip  for  you,  and  you  (hall  not 
go  in. 

Good.  How !   not  go  into  my  own  lioufe  ? 

Let.  No,  Sir,  not  till  the  devil  is  driven  out  on't  ; 
there  are  two  priefts  at  work  upon  him  now.  Hark,  I 
think  the  devils  are  dancing.  Nay,  Sir,  you  may  liilen 
yourfelf  and  get  in  too,  if  you  can.  [Laughing  within. 

Good.  Ha !  by  all  that's  gracious,  I  hear  a  noife. 

Let.  I  have  nothing  but  his  monftrous  fuperflition  to 
rely  on.  [Shriek  within. 

Good.  O  heavens!  what  monftrous  fqualling  is  that? 

Let.  Why,  Sir,  I  am  furpris'd  you  mou'd  think  I 
wou'd  impofe  upon  you.  I  afliire  you,  your  houfe  is 
"haunted  by  a  whole  legion  of  devils.  Your  whole  family 
hath  been  driven  out  of  it;  and  this  was  one  reafon  why 
your  fon  bought  Madam  Highman's  houfe,  not  being 
sible  to  live  any  longer  in  this. 

Good.  I  am  in  a  cold  fweat !  What,  my  fon  left  this, 
houfe  ? 

Let.  Oh!  Sir,  I  am  fure,  had  you  known  the  terrors 
we  underwent  for  a  whole  fortnight,  efpecially  poor  I, 
»Sir,  who  lay  every  night  frightened  with  the  fight  of  the 
moil  monftrous  large  things,  fearing  every  minute  what 
they  would  do  to  me — 

Good*  Can  all  this  be  true,  or  are  you  impofmg  upon 
me  ?  I  have  indeed  heard  of  fuch  things  as  apparitions, 
on  juil  caufes,  and  believe  in  them;  but  why  they  mou'd 
haunt  my  houfe,  I  can't  imagine. 

Let.  Why,  Sir,  they  tell  me,  before  you  bought  the 
houfe,  there  was  a  murder  committed  in  it. 

Good.  I  mull  inquire  into  all  thefe  things.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  mufl  fend  this  portmanteau  to  ray  fon's 
new  houfe, 

Let.  No,  Sir;  that's  a  little  improper  at  prefent. 

Good.  What,  is  that  houfe  haunted  ?  hath  the  devil 
taken  pofltflion  of  that  houfe  too? 

L-t.  No,  Sir  ;  but  Madam  Highman  hath  not  yet 
quitted  poffeffion  of  it.  I  told  you  before,  Sir,  that  fhe 
was  out  of  her  fenfes;  and  if  any  one  does  but  mention 

the 
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the  fale  of  her  houfe  to  her,  it  throws  her  into  the  moit 
violent  convulfions. 

Good.  Well,  well,  I  (hall  know  how  to  humour  her 
maclnefs. 

I,et.  I  wiih,  Sir,  for  a  day  or  t\vo — 

Good.  You  throw  me  out  of  all  manner  of  patience.  I 
am  refolv'd  I  will  go  thither  this  inftant. 

Let.  Here  me  is  herfelf;  but  pray  remember  the  con 
dition  me  is  in,  and  don't  do  any  thing  to  chagrin  her. 
Enter  Mrs  Highman. 

Mrs  High.  What  do  I  fee !   Mr  Goodall  returned  ? 

Let.  Yes,  Madam,  it  is  him;  but  alas!  he's  not  hiin- 
fclf — he's  diftra£ted ;  his  lofTes  in  his  voyage  have  turn'cf 
his  brain,  and  he's  become  a  downright  lunatic. 

Mrs  High.  I  am  heartily  concern'd  for  his  misfortune. 
Poor  gentleman ! 

Let.  If  he  fhouM  fpeak  to  you  by  chance,  have  na 
regard  to  what  he  fays;  we  are  going  to  flint  him  up  in 
a  mad-houfe  v/ith  all  expedition. 

Mrs  High.  [dfjde.~]  He  hath  a  ft  range  wandering  in 
Ilis  countenance. 

Good.  \_AJide.~\  How  miferably  flie  is  alter'd!  me  hath 
a  terrible  look  with  her  eyes. 

Mrs  High.  Mr  Goodall,  your  very  humble  fervant.  1 
am  glad  to  fee  you  return'd,  tho'  I  am  forry  for  your 
misfortune. 

Good.  I  mrtft  have  patience,  and  trufl  in  heaven,  and 
in  the  power  of  the  priefts,  who  are  now  endeavouring 
to  lay  thefe  wicked  fpirits  with  which  my  houfe  is 
haunted. 

Mrs  High.  His  houfe  haunted!  poor  man!  But  I  mult 
not  contradict  him  ;  that  wou'd  make  him  worfe. 

Good.  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs  Highman,  I  fhou'd  be 
oblig'd  to  you,  if  you  wou'd  let  me  order  my  portmanteau 
to  your  houfe. 

Mrs  High.  My  houfe  is  at  your  fervice,  and  I  defire 
you  wou'd  ufe  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  your  own. 

Good.  1  wou'd  not,  Madam,  on  any  account  infult  your 
unfortunate  condition — Lettice,  this  lady  does  not  carry 
any  marks  of  madnefs  about  her. 

Let.  She  hath  fome  lucid  intervals,  Sir;  but  her  fit 
will  foon  retupn. 

O  2  GW, 
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Good.  I  am  extremely  forry  for  your  misfortune,  Mrs- 
Highman,  which  indeed,  had  1  not  been  fo  well  aflured 
of,  I  cou'd  not  have  believ'd:  but  I  have  known  fome  in 
your  way,  who,  during  the  intervals  of  their  fits,  have 
talk'd  very  reafonably ;  therefore  give  me  leave  to  afk  you 
the  caufe  of  your  phrenfy:  for  I  much  queftion,  whether 
this  commiflion  of  lunacy  that  has  been  taken  out  againil 
you  be  not  without  fufficient  proof. 

Mrs  High.   A  commifT*  jn  of  lunacy  againft  me !   me ! 
Good.  Lettice,   1  fee  me  is  worfe  than  I  imagined. 
Mrs  High.  However,  if  you  are  not  more  mifchievous 
than  you  at  prefent  feem,  I  think  it  is  wrong  in  them  to 
confine  you  in  a  mad-houfe. 

Good.  Confine  me !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  This  is  turning  the 
tables  upon  me  indeed !  But,  Mrs  Highman,  I  would 
not  have  you  be  uncafy  that  your  houfe  is  fold:  at  leaft 
it  is  better  for  you  that  my  fon  has  bought  it  than  an 
other;  for  you  fliall  have  an  apartment  in  it  ftill,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  it  were  llill  your  own,  and  you  were 
in  your  fcnfcs. 

Mrs  High.  What's  all  this?  As  if  I  was  in  my  feafesl 
Let  me  tell  yon,  Mr  Goodall,  you  are  a  poor  diftra&ed 
wretch ;  and  ought  to  have  an  apartment  in  a  dark  room, 
and  clean  flraw. 

G<nd.  Since  you  come  to  that,  Madam,  I  (hall  fhow 
you  the  neareil  way  out  of  doors;  and  I  give  you  warn 
ing  to  take  away  your  things,  for  i  mall  fill  all  the  rooms 
with  goods  within  thefe  few  days. 

Enter  Slap,  Conflable,  and.  Ajjijlar.ts. 
Slap.  That's  the  door,  Mr  Conftable. 
JLft.  What's  to  be  done  now,   I  wonder! 
Con.  Open  the  door  in   the  king's  name,  or  I  mall 
break  it  open. 

Good.  Who  are  you,  Sir,  in  the  devil's  name  ?  and 
what  do  you  want  in  that  houfe  ? 

Slap.  Sir,  I  have  a  prifoner  there;  and  I  have  my  lord 
chief-juftice's  warrant  againil  him. 

Good.  For  what  fum,  Sir?  Are  you  a  juflice  of  peace? 

Slap.  I  am  one  of  his  majefty's  officers,  Sir;  and  this 

day  I  arrcfted  one  Mr  Valentine  Goodall,  who  lives  in 

this  houfe,  for  two  hundred  pounds ;  his  fer  vants  have 

refcu'd 
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refcu'd  him,  and  I  have  a  judge's  warrant  for  the  re- 
fcue. 

Good.  What  do  I  hear!  But  harkee,  friend,  that  houfe 
that  you  are  going  to  break  open  is  haunted:  and  there 
is  no  one  in  it  but  a  couple  of  priefts,  who  are  laying  the 
devil. 

Slap.  I  warrant  you  I  lay  the  devil  better  than  all  the 
priefts  in  Europe.  Come,  Mr  Conftable,  do  your  office. 
I  have  no  time  to  lofe,  Sir;  I  have  feveral  other  writs  to 
exicute  before  night. 

Let.  I  have  defended  my  pafs  as  long  as  I  can,  and 
now  I  think  'tis  no  cowardice  to  fteal  off.  £jffx/V. 

Enter  Colonel  Bluff,   *  Moniieurle  Marquis,'   Slap, 

Goodall,  and  Conftable. 

Col.  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  meaning  of  this 
riot?  What  is  the  reafon,  fcoundrels,  that  you  dare  difturb 
gentlemen  who  are  getting  as  drunk  as  lords? 
SLi p.  Sir,  we  have  authority  for  what  we  do. 
Col.  Damn  your  authority,  Sir!  if  you  don't  go  about 
"your  bufmefs,   I  mall  mow  you  my  authority,  and  fend 
you  all  to  the  devil. 

Slap.  It  is  he.  I  have  a  warrant  againft  him  too:  I 
wiih  it  was  in  my  pocket. 

Con.   Mr  Slap,  mall  we  knock  him  down  ? 
Slap.   I  defire  you  wou'd  give  us  leave  to  enter  the 
houfe  and  feize  our  prifoner. 

Col.  Not  I,  upon  my  honour,   Sir. 
*  Mon.   Que  veut  due  cette  bruit  .quell-e  vilain  Artvlais! 
'  quellc  poufcon  venire  bleu!  allons!  Monfisur  lc  Colonel! 
*  allons  !  frappons  /' 

Slap,  If  you  oppofe  us  any  longer,  I  mail  proceed  to 
force. 

Co/.  If  you  love  force,  I'll  mow  you  the  way,  you  dogs.- 

[Col.  drives  them  cj/\ 

Good.  I  find  I  am  diftrafted,  I  am  {lark  raving  mad; 
I  am  undone,  ruin'd!  cheated,  impos'd  on!  but  pleafc 
heav'n,  I'll  go  fee  what's  in  my  houfe. 

Col.   Hold,   Sir;  you  mud  not  enter  here. 
.    Good.  Not  enter  into  my  own  houfe,  Sir? 

Col.  No,  Sir;  if  it  be  your's,  youmuft  not  come  with 
in  it. 

'  Mon,  II  nefaut  pas  entrer  «•/.* 

o  5 
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Good.  Gentlemen,  I  only  beg  to  fpsak  with  the  ma 
iler  of  the  houfe. 

Col.  Sir,  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  defires  to  fpeak  with 
no  fuch  fellows  as  you  are ;  you  are  not  lit  company  for 
any  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  houfe. 

Good.  Sir,  the  mafter  of  this  houfe  is  my  fon. 

Col.  Sir,  your  moil  obedient  humble  fervant  ;  I  am 
overjoy'd  to  fee  you  returia'd:  *  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  in- 
'  troduce  you  to  this  gentleman :  Monfieur  le  Marquis 
*  Quelque  Chife,  le  pcrs  ds  Monjieur  Valentine. 

'  JMon.   Ah^  Monjieur^  quejefuis  ravi  ds  vous  voir!' 

Good.  Gentlemen,  your  moft  obedient  humble  fer- 
•rant. 

Col.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  you  have  the  ho 
nour  of  being  father  to  one  of  the  fineft  gentlemen  of 
the  age :  a  man  fo  accomplinYd,  fo  well-bred,  and  fo  ge 
nerous,  that  1  believe  he  never  wou'd  part  with  a  gueft 
while  he  had  a  milling  in  his  pocket,  nor  indeed  while  he 
could  borrow  one. 

Good.  I  believe  it  indeed,  Sir;  therefore  you  can't  won 
der  if  I  am  impatient  to  fee  him. 

Col.  Be  not  in  fuch  hafte,  dear  Sir;  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  your  affairs:  I  hope  you  have  had  good 
fuccefs  in  the  Indies ;  have  cheated  the  company  hand- 
ibmely;  and  made  an  immenfe  fortune. 

Good.   I  have  no  reafon  to  complain. 

Col.  I  am  glad  on't,  Sir;  and  fo  will  your  fon,  I  dare 
fweur:  and  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  be  very  opportune,  he 
began  to  want  it.  You  can't  imagine,  Sir,  what  a  line 
life  he  has  led  fince  you  went  away  :  it  wou'd  do  your 
heart  good  if  you  was  but  to  know  what  an  equipage  he 
has  kept,  what  balls  and  entertainments  he  has  made;  he 
is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  Sir  ;  a  man  wou'd  work 
with  pleafure  for  fuch  a  fon  :  he  is  a  fellow  with  a  foul, 
damn  me !  your  fortune  won't  be  thrown  away  upon  him; 
for  get  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  my  life  he  fpends  every 
farthing. 

Good.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  fee  this  miracle  of  a 
fon  of  mine. 

Col.  That  you  fhou'd,  Sir,  long  ago;  but  really,  Sir, 
the  houfe  is  a  little  out  of  order  at  prefent ;  there  is  but 
t»ae  room  furnifh'd  ii*  it,  and  that  is  fo  full  of  company, 

that 
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that  I  am  afraid  there  wou'd  be  a  fmall  deficiency  of 
chairs.  You  can't  imagine,  Sir,  how  opportune  you  are 
come  ;  there  was  not  any  one  thing  left  in  the  houfe  to 
raife  any  money  upon. 

Good.  What,  all  my  pi&iires  gone  ? 
Col.  He  fold  them  firft,  Sir ;  he  was  oblig'd  to  fell 
them  for  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte :  he  certainly  is  the  mo 
ddteft  young  fellow  in  the  world,  and  has  complain'd  to 
me  a  hundred  times  of  the  indecent  liberty  painters  take 
in  expoling  the  breafts  and  limbs  of  women :  you  had  in 
deed,  Sir,  a  very  fcandalous  collection,  and  he  was  never 
eafy  while  they  were  in  the  houfe. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  My  father  return'd !  oh,  let  me  throw  myfelf  at 
his  feet ;  and  believe  me,  Sir,  I  am  at  once  overjoy'd  and 
afham'd  to  fee  your  face. 

Col.  I  told  you,  Sir,  he  was  one  of  the  modefteft  young 
fellows  in  England. 

Good.  You  may  very  well  be  afham'd :  but  come,  let 
me  fee  the  infide  of  my  houfe ;  let  me  fee  that  both  fides 
of  my  walls  are  Handing. 

Val.  Sir,  1  have  a  great  deal  of  company  within,  of 
the  firll  faihion,  and  beg  you  wou'd  not  expofe  me  be 
fore  them. 

Good.  Oh,  Sir!  I  am  their  very  humble  fervant;  I  am 
infinitely  oblig'd  to  all  the  perfons  of  fafiiion,  that  they 
will  fo  generoufly  condefcend  to  eat  a  poor  citizen  out  of 
houfe  and  home. 

Col.  Hark  ye,  Val,  fliall  we  tofs  this  old  fellow  in>  a 
blanket  ? 

Val.  Sir,  I  truft  in  your  good  nature  and  forgivenefs; 
and  will  wait  on  you  in. 

Good.  Oh,  that  ever  I  mou'cl  live  to  fee  this  day! 
'  Mon.  Pardis  voila  bomvie  extraordinaire?      [Exettnf. 

1  SCENE,  A  Dining-room. 
•  Enttr  Lord  Pride,  Lord  Puff,  &c. 
'  L.  Pride.   I  told  you,  my  lord,  it  would  never  hold 

*  long :  when  once  the  chariot  difappear'd,  I  thought  the 
<  mailer  wou'd  foon  follow. 

*  L.  Puff.  I  help'd  him  on  with  a  fmall  lift  the  oth«r 

•  day  at  pkjuet. 
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4  L.  Pride.  Did  you  do  any  thing  confiderable? 

*  L.  Puff.  A  mere  trifle,  my  lord:  it  wou'd  not  have 

*  been  worth  mentioning,  if  it  had  been  of  any  other 

*  but  I  fancy,  in  his  prefent  circumftances,  it  cut  prett] 

*  deep* 

'  L.  Pride.  Damn  me  !  there's  a  pleafure  in  ruining 

*  thefe  little  mechanical  rafcals,  when  {hey  prefume  to  ri- 

*  val  the  extravagant  expences  of  us  men  of  quality. 

'  L.  Puff.  That  ever  fuch  plebeian  fcoundrels,  who  ai 
«  oblig'd  to  pay  their  debts,  mou'd  prefume  to  engage 
'  with  us  men  of  quality,  who  are  not!' 
Ejitsr  Goodall,  Valentine,  Charlotte,  *  Colonel,  Marquis,' 
Lord  Pride,  Lord  Puff,  £c. 

Val.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  father  being  jufl  ar- 
riv'd  from  the  Indies,  defires  to  make  one  of  this  g 
company. 

Good.  My  good  lords,  (that  I  may  affront  none  by 
calling  him  "beneath  his  title),  I  am  highly  fenfible  of  the 
great  honour  you  do  myfelf  and  my  fon,  by  filling  my 
poor  houfe  with  your  noble  perfons,  and  your  noble  per- 
lons  with  my  poor  wine  and  proviiions.  I  dare  fwear  you 
have  been  all  highly  inftrumental  in  the  extravagancies  of 
my  fon ;  for  which  I  am  very  much  oblig'd  to  you,  and 
humbly  hope  that  I  mail  never  fee  him,  or  any  of  your 
faces  again. 

L.  Puff.  Brother  Puff,  what  does  the  fellow  mean? 

L.  Puff.  Curfe  me  if  I  know. 

Good.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  fon  hath  ruined  himfelf 
in  fo  good  a  company  ;  that  when  I  difmherit  him,  he 
can't  fail  of  being  provided  for.  I  promife  myfelf  that 
your  intereft  will  help  him  to  places  and  preferments  in 
abundance. 

L.  Pride.  S}r,  any  thing  in  rny  power,  he  may  ah 
command. 

L.  Puff.  Or  mine. 

L.  Pride.  But  let  me  whifper  a  word  in  your  ear— — 
Your  fon  is  a  very  extravagant  fellow. 

Good.  That's  very  true,  Sir;  but  I  hope  that  you  will 
confider  that  you  have  aflifted  him  in  it ;  and  therefore 
will  help  his  neceflities  with  a  brace  of  thoufands. 

L.  Pride.   I  don't  underftand  you,  Sir. 

Good.  v  Why  then,  Sir,  that  you  may^underftand  m'e, 
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I  niuft  tell  you  in  plain  words,  that  he  owes  his  ruin  to 
.entertaining  fuch  fine  gentlemen  as  yourfelf. 

L.  Pride.  Me,  Sir !  Rat  me !  1  would  have  you  know, 
I  think  I  do  you  too  much  honour  in  entering  into  your 
doors:  but  I  am  glad  you  have  taught  me  at  what  di- 
!  ftance  to  keep  fuch  mechanics  for  the  future.  Come,  Puff, 
Itt's  to  the  opera.  1  fee,  if  a  man  hath  not  good  blood 
in  his  veins,  riches  won't  teach  him  to  behave  like  a  gen 
tleman. 

/,.  Puff.  Canaille!          [Exeunt  L.  Pride  and  L.  Puff. 

Good.  S'bodlikins!   I  am  in  a  rage  that  ever  a  fellow 

j  fhou'd  upbraid  me  with  great  blood  in  his  veins,  when,. 

i  odiheart !  the  beft  blood  in  his  veins  hath  run  thro'  my 

bottles. 

*  i  Lady.  My  Lord  Pride  and  my  Lord  Puff  gone  ! 
'  Come,  my  dear,  the  afiembiy  is  broke  up;  let  us  -make 
4  hafte  away,  or  we  (hall  be  too  late  for  any  other. 

*  2  Lady.  With  all  my  heart ;  for  I  am  heartily  fick 
'  of  this. 

*  3  Lady.  Come,  come,  come;  away,  away! 

<•  [Exeunt  ladies. 

'  MM.  AUons,  quittons  le  lourgion. 

«  Col.  Sir,  you  are  a  fcrub;  and  if  I  had  not  a  friend- 
'  (hip  for  your  fon,  I'd  mow  you  how  you  ought  to  treat 
{  people  of  fafhion.  [Exeunt  Col.  and  Monfieur.' 

Char.  Poor  Valentine !  how  tenderly  I  feel  his  misfor  • 
tunes! 

Good.  Why  don't  you  follow  your  companions,  Sir? 

Val.  Ah!  Sir,  I  am  fo  fenfible  of  what  I  have  done, 
that  I  could  fly  into  a  defart  from  the  appreheniions  of 
your  juit  wrath ;  nay,  I  will,  unlefs  you  can  forgive 
me. 

Good.  Who  are  you,  Madam,  that  ftay  behind  the  refl 
of  your  company?  There  is  no  more  mifchief  to  be  done 
here,  fo  there  is  no  more  bufmefs  for  a  fine  lady. 

Char.  Sir,  I  flay  to  intreat  you  to  forgive  your  poor 
unhappy  fon,  who  will  otherwife  fink  under  the  weight 
of  your  difpleafure. 

Good.  Ah,  Madam,  if  that  be  all  the  bufinefs,  you 
may  leave  this  houfe  as  foon  as  you  pleafe;  for  him  I  ana 
dctermiii'd  to  turn  diredly  out  on't. 

C/\-/r.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  determiu'd  to  go  with  him. 

Be 
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Be  comforted,  Valentine,  I  have  fome  fortune  which  my 
aunt  cannot  prevent  me  from,  and  it  will  make  us  happy 
for  a  while  at  leaft  ;  and  I  prefer  a  year,  a  month,  a 
day,  with  the  man  I  lote,  to  a  whole  ftupid  age  without 
him. 

VaL  O,  my  dear  love!  and  I  prefer  an  hour  with  thecL 
to  all  that  heaven  can  give  me-  Oh !  1  am  fo  blell,  that 
fortune  cannot  make  me  miferable. 

A  I  R     XI.        The  la/i  of  Pat  its  mill. 
Thus  when  the  tempeft  high 

Roars  dreadful  from  above, 
The  conilant  turtles  fly 

Together  to  the  grove  : 
Each  fpreads  its  tender  wings, 

And  hovers  o'er  its  mate; 
They  kifs,  they  cooe,  and  ling, 

And  love  in  fpite  of  fate. 

A  I  R    XII. 
My  tender  heart  me  long  beguil'dr 

I  now  firfl  my  pailions  prov'd  ; 
Had  fortune  on  you  ever  fmil'd, 

I'd  known  not  how  I  lov'd. 
Bafe  paffions,  like  bafe  metals,  cold, 

With  true  may  feem  the  fame; 
But  wou'd  you  know  true  love  and  gold, 
Still  try  them  in  the  flame. 
Enter  Oldcaille  and  Mrs  Highman. 
Old-  Here,  Madam ;  now  you  may  trull  your  own  eyesr 
if  you  won't  believe  mine. 

Mrs  high.  What  do  I  fee !  my  niece  in  the  very  arms 
of  her  betrayer,  and  his  father  an  abetter  of  the  inju- 

ftice ! Sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  your  madnefs  i3 

a  poor  excufe  for  this  behaviour. 

Good.  Madam,  I  alk  your  pardon  for  what  I  faid  to 
you  to-day.  I  was  impos'd  on  by  a  vile  wretch,  who,  I 
dare  fwear,  mifreprefented  each  of  us  to  the  other.  I 
allure  you  I  am  not  mad,  nor  do  I  believe  you  fo. 

Mrs  High.  Thou  vile  wretch,  thou  difhonour  of  thy~ 
family !  How  doft  thou  dare  to  appear  before  my  face  ? 

Char.  Madam,  I  have  done  nothing  to  be  alham'd  of; 
and  I  dare  appear  before  any  one's  face- 

Good. 
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Good.   Is  this  young  lady  a  relation  of  your's? 

Mrs  High.  She  was,  before  your  fon  had  accomplim'd 
his  bafe  defigns  upon  her. 

Char.  Madam,  you  injure  him;  his  deiigns  on  me  have 
been  itill  honourable  ;  nor  hath  he  faid  any  thing  which 
the  moft  virtuous  ears  might  not  have  heard. 

Val.  To-morrow  ihall  filence  your  fufpicions  on  that 
head. 

Mrs  High.  What,  Mr  Goodall,  do  you  forgive  your 
extrvagance? 

Good.  Is  this  lady  your  heirefs? 

Mrs  Higk.   I  once  intended  her  fo. 

Good.  Why  then,  Madam,  1  like  her  generous  paffion 
j  for  my  fon  fo  much,  that  if  you  will  give  her  a  fortune 
|  equal  to  what  I  ihall  fettle  on  him,  I  mall  not  prevent 
I  their  happinefs. 

Mrs  High.  Won't  you?  and  I  fee  (he  is  fo  entirely  his 
in  her  heait,  that  fince  he  hath  not  dared  to  think  difho- 
nourably  of  her,  I  fhall  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  it  a 
bargain. 

Val.  Eternal  bleffings  on  you  both !  Now,  my  Char 
lotte,  I  am  blefs'd  indeed. 

Old.  And  pray,  Madam,  what's  to  become  of  me? 

Mrs  High.  That,  Sir,  I  cannot  pofiibly  tell:  you  know 
I  was  your  friend;  but  my  niece  thought  fit  to  difpofe 
of  herfelf  another  way. 

Old.  Your  niece  has  behav'd  like  a Bodikins!  I  am 

in  a  paflion ;  and  for  her  fake,  I'll  never  make  love  to  any 
woman  again,   I'm  refolv'd.  \_Exit  in  a  pet. 

J\'Irs  High.  No  imprudent  refolution. 

Good.  I  hope,  Valentine,  you  will  make  the  only  return 
in  your  power  to  my  paternal  tendernefs  in  forgiving  you; 
and  let  the  mifery  you  fo  narrowly  efcaped  from  your  for 
mer  extravagances  be  a  warning  to  you  for  the  future. 

I7al.   Sir,  was  my  gratitude  to  your  great  goodnefs  in- 
fufficient  to  reclaim  me,   I  am  in  no  danger  of  engaging 
in  any  vice  whereby  this  lady  might  be  a  fufferer. 
Single,   I'd  fuffef  fate's  fevereft  dart 
Unmov'd ;  but  who  can  bear  the  double  (mart, 
When  forrow  preys  upon  the  fair  one's  heart! 

E  PI- 
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EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mrs  CLIVE. 

A  POET  fhould,  unlefs  his  fate  be  goefr. 
Write  for  each  play  two  Epilogues  at  lead; 
For  how  to  empty  benches  can  we  fay, 
**  What  means -this  mighty  crowding  here  to-day?" 
Or  fhou  d  the  pit  with  flattery  be  cram'd, 
How  can  we  fpcak  it,  when  the  play  i?  damn'd  ? 

Damn'd,  did  I  fay? he  furely  need  not  fear  it  ; 

His  play  is  fafe when  none  will  come  to  hear  it. 

Engiifh  is  now  below  this  learned  town  ; 

None  but  Italian  warblers  will  go  down. 

Tho'  courts  were  more  polite,  tbe  Engiifh  ditty 

Cou'd  heretofore  at  lejft  content  the  city  : 

That,  for  Italian  row  has  let  us  drop; 

And  Dimi'Ora  rings  thro'  cv'ry  (hop. 

What  glorious  thoughts  mnft  all  our  neighbours  nourifh 

Of  us,  where  rival  operas  can  flourish : 

Let  France  win  all  onr  towns  we  need  not  fear:     ^ 

But  Italy  will  fend  her  fingers  here; 

"We  cannot  buy  'em  at  a  price  too  dear.  j 

Let  us  receive  them  to  our  peaceful  fhore, 

While  in  their  own  the  angry  cannons  roar: 

Here  they  may  fing  in  fafety,   we  reward  'em  ; 

Here  no  Vifconti  threatens  to  bombard  'err. 

Orpheus  drew  (tones  with  his  enchanting  fong; 
Thefe  can  do  more,  they  draw  our  gold  along. 

But  rho'  our  angry  poets  rail  in  fpite, 

Ladies,   I  own,  I  think  your  judgment  right: 
Satire,  perhaps,  may  wound  foftie  pretty  thing; 
Thofe  foft  Italian  warblers  have  no  fling; 
Tho'  your  foft  hearts  the  tuneful  charm  may  win, 
You're  fHIl  fecure  to  find  no  harm  within. 
Wifely  from  thefe  rude  places  you  abuain, 
Where  fatire  gives  the  wounded  hearer  pain. 
*Tis  hard  tu  pay  them  who  our  fauhs  reveal, 
As  boys  are  forc'd  to  buy  the  rods  they  feel. 
,No,  let  'em  (tarve,  who  dare  to  hfh  the  age, 
And,  as  you've  left  the  pulpit,  leave  the  fhge. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr  KING. 

HITHER,  in  days  of  yore,  from  Spain  or  France 
Came  a  dread  forcerefs;  her  name  Romance. 
O'er  Britain's  ifle  her  wayward  fpells  Ihe  caft, 
And  common  fenfe  in  magic  chain  bound  fad. 
In  mad  fublime  did  each  fond  lover  woo, 
And  in  heroics  ran  each  billet-doux  : 
High  deeds  of  chivalry  their  fole  delight, 
Each  fair  a  maid  diftreft,  each  fwain  a  knight. 
Then  might  Statira  Oroondates  fee, 
At  tilts  and  tournaments,  arm'd  cap-a-pee. 
She  too,  on  milk-white  palfrey,  lance  in  hand, 
A  dwarf  to  guard  her,  pranc'd  about  the  land. 

This  fiend  to  quell,  his  fword  Cervantes  drew, 
A  trufty  SpaniuS  blade,  Toledo  true : 
Her  talifmans  and  magic  wand  lie  broke- 
Knights,  genii,  catties vanifh'd  into 

But  now,  the  dear  delight  of  later  years, 
The  younger  fifter  of  Romance,  appears : 
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Lefs  folemn  is  her  air,  her  drift  the  fame  ; 
.And  Novel  her  enchanting,  charming  name. 
Romance  might  (hike  our  grave  forefathers  pomp, 
"But- Novel  for  our  buck  and  lively  romp ! 
Callandi'ii's  folios  now  no  longer  read; 
Sec  two  neat  pocket-volumes  in  their  (lead! 
And  then  fofentimental  is  the  ftyle, 
So  chafte,  yet  fo  bewitching  all  the  while  ! 
Plot  and  elopement,  paffion,  rape,  and  rapture, 
The  total  fum  of  ev'ry  dea:— dear — chapter.  <- 
'Tis  not  alone  the  fmall-talk  and  the  fmart, 
*Tis  novel  mod  beguiles  the  female  heart. 
JVIifs  reads — (lie  melts — (he  fighs — love  (teals  upon  her — 
And  then — alas,  poor  girl! — good  night,  poor  honour!— 

"  *  Thus  of  our  Polly  having  lightly /poke, 
Now  for  our  author! — bnt  without  a  joke. 
Though  wits  and  journals,  who  ne'er  fibl/d  before,          T 
Have  laid  this  bantling  at  a  certain  door, 
Where,  lying  (tore  ot  faults,  they'd  fain  heap  more;      j 
I  now  declare  it  as  a  ferious  truth, 
'Tis  the  firft  folly  of  a  fimple  youth, 

Caught  and  deluded  by  our  harlot  plays 

Then  crufh  not  in  the  (hell  this  infant  Bayes ; 
Exert  your  favour  to  a  y»ung  beginner, 
Nor  ufe  the  (tripling  like  a  battend  finner." 


SCENE,  An  Apartment  in  HONEYCOMBS'/  Houfe, 

POLLY,  with  a  Book  in  her  Hand. 
ELL  faid,  Sir  George  ! — O  the  dear  man  !— - 


w 


But  fo "  With  thefe  words  the  enraptur'd 

**  baronet  [reading^  concluded  his  declaration  of  love." 

— So! "  But  what  heart  can  imagine,   \reading\i 

"  what  tongue  defcribe,  or  what  pen  delineate,  the 
<f  amiable  confufion  of  Emilia  ?" — Well,  now  for  it. 
-— "  Reader,  if  thou  art  a  courtly  reader,  thou  haft 
*'  feen,  at  polite  tables,  iced  cream  crimfoned  with  raf- 
<'  berries  ;  or,  if  thou  art  an  imcourtly  reader,  thou  haft 
*'  feen  the  rofy-flnger:d  morning  dawning  in  the  golden 
66  eaft." — Dawning  in  the  golden  caft ! — Very  pretty. 

— «  Thou 


*  Thefc  lines  were  added  by  Mr  Garrick,  on  its  being  reported  that  lie  was 
author  of  thir  piece ;  and,  however  Uyxnyrou*  and  poeticaV  wnumas 
maJter  of  tatl  as  tbc  duUc 
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— "  Thou  haft  feen  perhaps  [reading]  the  artificial  vcr- 
"  milion  on  the  cheeks  of  Cleora,  or  the  vermilion  of 
"  nature  on  thofe  of  Sylvia;  thou  hail  feen — in  a  word, 
"  the  lovely  face  of  Emilia  was  overfpread  with  blufhes." 

Thisisamoft  beautiful  paffage,   I  proteft!  Well, 

a  novel  for  my  money  !     Lord,  Lord,  my  flupid  papa 
I  has  no  tafle.     He  has  no  notion  of  humour  and  charac 
ter,  and  the  fenlibility  of  delicate  feeling,   [affettedly~]. 

And  then  mama But  where  was  I : — Oh,  here — 

'*  Overfpread  with  blufhes,  [reading].  Sir  George, 
"  touched  at  her  confufion,  gently  feized  her  hand, 
"  and  foftly  prefling  it  to  his  bofom,  [acting  it  as  jhe 
"  reads']*,  where  the  pulfes  of  his  heart  beat  quick, 
w  throbbing  with  tumultuous  pafiion,  in  a  plaintive  tone 
"  of  voice  breathed  out,  Will  you  not  anfwer  me,  Emi- 

«  liar" Tender  creature! "    She,    half-raifiug 

**  [reading  and  afting]  her  downcaft  eyes,  and  half- 
"  inclining  her  averted  head,  faid  in  faultering  accents. 
«  — Yes,  Sir.*** — Well,  now  ! — "  Then  gradually  reco- 
"  vering,  with  ineffable  fweetnefs  (he  prepared  to  ad- 
'*  drefs  him  ;  when  Mrs  Jenkins  bounced  into  the  room* 
"  threw  down  a  fet  of  china  in  her  hurry,  and  ftrewed 
"  the  floor  with  porcelain -fragments  :  then  turning  E- 
4*  milia  round  and  round,  whirled  her  out  of  the  apart - 
**  ment  in  an  inftant,  and  ftruck  Sir  George  dumb  with 
*'  aftonifiiment  at  her  appearance.  She  raved  ;  but  the 

*'  baronet  refuming  his  accuftomed  effrontery 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Oh,  nurfe,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  ! — Well,  and  how-— 

JVWr.  Well,  chicken  ? 

Pol  Tell  me,  tell  me  all  this  inftant.  Did  you  fee 
him  ?  Did  you  give  him  my  letter  ?  Did  he  write  ?  Will 
he  come  ?  Shall  I  fee  him  ?  Have  you  got  the  anfwer  in 
your  pocket  ?  Have  you — 

Nur.  Blefiings  on  her,  how  her  tongue  runs  ! 

Pol.  Nay,  but  come,  dear  nurfee,  tell  me,  what  did 
he  fay  ? 

Nur.   Say  ?  why,  he  took  the  letter 

Pol.  Well! 

Nur.  And  kifs'd  it  a  thoufand  times,  and  read  it  a 
thoufand  times,  and 

PrA.   Oh  charming  ! 

P  3  Nur. 
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Nur.  And  ran  about  the  room,  and  bleft  himfelf, 
and,  heav'n  preferve  us,  curft  himfelf,  and 

Pol.  Very  fine  !  very  fine  ! 

Nur.  And  vowed  he  was  the  moil  miferable  creature 
upon  earth,  and  the  happieft  man  in  the  world,  and — 

Pol.  Prodigioufly  fine !  excellent !  My  dear,  dear 
nurfee  !  [Kifmg  her.~]  Come,  give  me  the  letter, 

Nur.  .Letter,  chicken  !   what  letter? 
•    Pol.   The    anfwer   to  mine.     Come  then !      \_Impa- 
ticvtly'}. 

Nur.  I  have  no  letter.  He  had  fuch  a  peranlle  to 
write,  by  my  troth  J  could  not  ilay  for  it. 

Pol.  Pfha! 

Nur.  How  foon  you're  affronted  now  !  He  faid  he'd 
fend  it  fome  time  to-day. 

Pol.  Send  it  forne  time  to-day  ! — I  wonder  now  [<?/ 
ifmujing~\  how  he  will  convey  it.  Will  he  fqueeze  it, 
as  he  did  the  lad,  into  the  chicken-houfe  in  the  garden? 
Or  will  he  write  it  in  lemon-juice,  and  fend  it  in  a 
book  like  blank  paper  ?  Or  will  he  throw  it  into  the 
hcufe  inclofed  in  an  orange  ?  Or  will  he . 

Ifur.   Heavens  blefs  her,  what  a  fharp  wit  fhe  has  ! 

Pol.  I  have  not  read  fo  many  books  for  nothing.  No 
vels,  nurfee,  novels  !  A  novel  is  the  only  thing  to  teach 
»  girl  life,  and  the  way  of  the  world,  and  elegant  fan 
cies,  and  love  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Nur.  Yes,  yes  ;  you  are  always  reading  your  fimple 
flory-books ;  the  Ventures  of  Jack  this,  and  the  Hillory 
i>f  Betfy  t'other,  and  Sir  Humphrys,  and  women  with 
hard  Chriftian  names.  You  had  better  read  your  prayer- 
book,  chicken. 

Pol.  Why  fo  I  do  ;  but  I'm  reading  this  now 

[Looking  into  tic  book.'}  *'  She  raved  ;  but  the  baronet*' 
— I  really  think  I  love  Mr  Scribble  as  well  as  Emilia 
did  Sir  George. — Do  you  think,  nurfee,  I  fhould  have 
liad  fuch  a  good  notion  of  love  fo  early  if  1  had  not 
read  novels  ? — Did  not  I  make  a  conquefl  of  Mr  Scribble 
in  a  fmgle  night  at  a  dancing  ?  But  my  crofs  papa  will 
hardly  ever  let  me  go  out. — And  then,  I  know  life  as 
well  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  beau-monde  all  my  days.  I 
can  tell  the  nature  of  a  mafquerade  as  well  as  if  I  had 
been  at  twenty.  I  long  for  a  mobbing  fcheme  with  Mr 

Scribble 
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Scribble  in  the  two-milling  gallery,  or  a  fnug  party  a 

little  way  out  of  town  in  a  poit-chaife And  then  I 

have  fuch  a  head  full  of  intrigues  and  contrivances!   Oh, 
nurfee,  a  novel  is  the  only  thing. 

Nur.  Contrivances !  ay,  marry,  you  have  need,  of 
contrivances.  Here  are  your  papa  and  mama  fully  re- 
felved  to  marry  you  to  young  Mr  Ledger,  Mr  Simeon 
the  rich  Jew's  wife's  nephew ;  and  all  the  while  your 
head  runs  upon  nothing  but  Mr  Scribble. 

Pol.  A  fiddle-flick's  end  for  Mr  Ledger !  I  tell  you 
what,  nurfee,  I'll  marry  Mr  Scribble,  and  not  marry 
Mr  Ledger,  whether  papa  and  mama  chooffl  it  or  no.— ~ 
And  how  do  you  think  I'll  contrive  it  ? 

Nur.   How,  chicken  ? 

Pol.  Why,  don't  you  know  ? 

Nur.  No,  indeed*- 

Pol.  And  can't  you  guefs  ? 

Nur.  No,  by  my  trotli,  not  I. 

Pol.  O  Lord,  'tis  the  commoneft  thing  in  the  world 
— I  intend  to  elope. 

Nur.  Elope,  chicken  !  What's  that  ? 

Pol.  Why,  in  the  vulgar  phrafe,  run  away~**tlratr3 
all. 

Nur.  Mercy  on  us  ! Run  away  ! 

Pol.  Yes,  run  away,  to  be  fure.  Why,  there's^  no« 
thing  in  that,  you  know.  Every  girl  elopes  when  her 
parents  are  obitinate  and  ill-natur'd  about  marrying  her. 
It  was  JLift  fo  with  Betfy  Thompfon,  and  Sally  Wilkins-, 
and  Clarinda,  and  Leonora,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Dick  Care  - 
lefs,  and  Julia  in  the  Adventures  of  Tom  Ramble,  and 
fifty  others. — Did  not  they  all  elope  ?  and  fo  will  I  too. 
I  have  as  much  right  to  elope  as  they  had ;  for  I  have  as 
much  love,  and  as  much  fpirit,  as  the  beft  of  them. 

Nur.  Why,  Mr  Scribble's  a  fine  man,  to  be  fure,  a 
gentleman  every  inch  of  him. 

Pol.  So  he  is,  a  dear,  charming  man  ! Will  you 

elope  too,  nurfee  ? 

Nur.  Not  for  the  varfal  world.  Suppofe  now,  chic 
ken,  your  papa  and  mama 

Pol.  What  care  I  for  papa  and  mama  ?  Have  not  they 
been  married  and  happy  long  enough  ago  ?  and  are  they 
Rot  flill  coxing,  and  fondling,  and  killing  each  other 
f  3 
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all  the  day  long  ? — Where's  my  dear  love,  [mimicking.'] 
My  beauty  !  fays  papa,  hobbling  along  with  his  crutch- 
headed  cane  and  his  old  gouty  legs.  Ah,  my  fweeting, 
my  precious  Mr  Honeycombe,  d'ye  love  your  novvn 
dear  wife  ?  fays  mama ;  and  then  they  fqueeze  their 
hard  hands  to  each  other,  and  their  old  eyes  twinkle, 
and  they're  as  loving  as  Darby  and  Joan, — efpecially  if 
mama  has  had  a  cordial  or  two- Eh,  nurfee  ! 

Nur.  Oh  fie,  chicken  ! 

Pol.  And  then,  perhaps,  in  comes  my  utter  averfion, 
Mr  Ledger,  with  his  news  from  the  'Change,  and  his 
Change-alley  wit,  and  his  thirty  per  cent,  [mimicking] 
and  flocks  have  rifen  one  and  a  half  and  three-eighths. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  nurfee,  they  would  make  fine  cha 
racters  for  a  novel,  all  three  of  them. 

Nur.  Ah,  you're  a  gracelefs  bird  ! — But  I  muft  go 
down  flairs,  and  watch  if  the  coaft's  clear,  in  cafe  of  a 
letter. 

PoJ.  Could  not  you  go  to  Mr  Scribble's  again  after 

Nur.  Again,  indeed,  Mrs  Hot-upon't  ! 

Pol.  Do  now,  my  dear  nurfee,  pray  doj  and  call  at 
the  circulating  library  as  you  go  along  for  the  reft  of 
this  novel — the  Hiftory  of  Sir  George  Trueman  and  E- 
Hiilia — and  tell  the  bookfeller  to  be  fure  to  fend  me  the 
Jkitifh  Amazon,  and  Tom  Faddle,  and  the  reft  of  the 
sew  novels  this  winter,  as  foon  as  ever  they  come  out. 

Nur.  Ah,  pife  on  your  naughty  novels,  I  fay.    [Exit. 

Pol.  Ay,  go  now,  my  dear  nurfee,  go  ;  there's  a 
good  woman. — What  an  old  fool  it  is  !  with  her  pife  on 
it — and  fie,  chicken — and  no,  by  my  troth — [miwick- 

ing.~\ Lord,  what  a  ftrange  houfe  I  live  in  !    not  a 

foul  in  it,  except  myfelf,  but  what  are  all  queer  animals, 
quite  droll  creatures,     There's  papa  and  mama,  and  the 

old  foolifh  nurfe [Re-enter  Nurfe  with  a  band-box.] 

Oh,  nurfee,  what  brings  you  back  fo  foon  ?  What  have 
you  got  there  ? 

Nur.  Mrs.  Commode's  'prentice  is  below,  and  has 
brought  home  your  new  cap  and  ruffles,  chicken. 

Pol.  Let  me  fee — let  me  fee — [opening  the  box.~\  Well, 
1  fwear  this  is  a  mighty  pretty  cap,  a  fweet  pair  of  fly 
ing  lappets !  Aren't  they,  nurfee  ?~- — jja;  what's  this? 

[looking 
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[looking  into  the  box.~\ — Oh  charming  !   a  letter!  did  not 

I  tell  yon  f o  ? Let's  fee — let's  fee (opening  the 

letter  haflily- — it  contains  three  or  four  Jheets)     "  Joy  of 

"  my  foul only  hope eternal  blifs — ^dipping  in- 

u  to  different  place:. ~\  The  cruel  blafta  of  coynefs  and 
"  difdain  blow  out  the  flame  of  love,  but  then  the  vii> 
**  gin-breath  of  kiudnefs  and  compaiTion  blows  it  -in 
<(  again. " — Prodigious  pretty!  isn't  it,  nurfee  ?  [Turn 
ing  over  the  leaves. ~\ 

Nur,  Yes,  that  is  pretty — but  what' a  deal  there  is 
on't.  'Tis  an  old  faying,  and  a  true  one,  the  more  there's 
faid,  the  lefs  there's  done,  Ah,  they  wrote  otherguefs 
fort  of  letters  when  I  was  a  girl!  [While  foe  talks, 
Polly  reads.] 

Pol.  Lord,  nurfee,  if  it  was  not  for  novels  and  love- 
letters,  a  girl  would  have  no  ufe  for  her  writing  and 
reading — But  what's  here  ?  \_reading.~]   Poetry! 
**  Well  may  I  cry  out  with  Alonzo  in  the  Revenge — 

'*  Where  did/I  thoujleal  thofe  eyes  ?  Frc?/i  heaven  ? 

"  Thou  didft,  and  'tis  religion  to  adore  them" 
Excellent !  oh,  he's  a  dear  man  ! 

Nur.  Ay,  to  be  fare — But  you  forget  your  letter- 
carrier  below  ;  (he'll  never  bring  you  another  if  yott 
don't  fpeak  to  her  kindly. 

Pol.  Speak  to  her !  why,  I'll  give  her  fixpence,  wo 
man  !  Tell  her  I  am  coming — I  will  but  juit  read  my 
letter  over  five  or  fix  times,  and  go  to  her— — Oh,  he's 
a  charming  man  !  \jread'mgJ\  Very  fine  !  very  pretty  ! 
— He  writes  as  well  as  Bob  Lovelace — [ki/ing  the  let 
ter.']  Oh,  dear,  fweet  Mr  Scribble  !  '  [Exit. 

SCENE  changes  to  another  Apartment.    Honeycombe  and 
Mrs  Honeycombe  at  Brcakfqft — Honeycombe  read 
ing  in  the  Neivfpaper. 
Mrs  Hon*  My  dear!    \JeeviJkly. ~\ 
Hon.  What  d'ye  fay,  my  love  ?  [/?/'//  reading. ~] 
Mrs  Hon.  You  take  no  notice  of  me — Lay  by  that 

filly  paper-— put  it  down — come  then — drink  ycur  tea — 

You  don't  love  me  now. 

Hon.  Ah,  my  beauty  !    \_looking  very  fondly. ~] 

Mrs  Hon*  DO  you  love  your  own  dear  wife  ?    \ltn- 
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Hon.  Dearly She  knows  I  do Don't  you,  my 

beauty  ? 

Mrs  Hon.  Ah,  you're  a  dear,  dear  man  !  \_rifing  and 
kijfing  him.~\  He  does  love  her — and  he's  her  own  huf- 

band — and  (he  loves  him  mod  dearly  and  tenderly 

that  flie  does.      \_Kiffing  him, ~\ 

Hon.  My  beauty,   I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you. 

Mrs  Hon.  What  is  it,   my  fvveeting  ? 

Hon.  The  paper  here  fays,  that  young  Tom  Seaton, 
of  Alderfgate-Street,  was  married  yefterday  at  Bow- 
Church,  to  Mifs  Fairly  of  Cornhill. 

Mrs  Hon.  A  flaunting,  flairing  huffy  !   me  a  hufband  ! 

Hon.  But  what  does  my  beauty  think  of  her  own 
daughter? 

Mrs  Hon.  Of  our  Polly,  fweeting  ? 

Hon.  Ay,  Polly:  What  foit  of  a  wife  d'ye  think 
me'll  make,  my  love  ? — I  concluded  every  thing  with 
Mr  Simeon  yejlerday,  and  expect  Mr  Ledger  every  mi 
nute. 

Mrs  Hon.  Think,  my  fweeting  ? — Why,  I  think  if 
fhe  love  him  half  fo  well  as  I  do  my  own  dear  man,  that 
ihe'll  never  fuffer  him  out  of  her  fight — that  fhe'll  look 
at  him  with  pleafure — [they  both  ogle  fb?2dly~]--~-a.nd  lovct 
him — and  kifs  him — and  fondle  him — Oh^»my  dear,,  'tis 
impoflible  to  fay  how  dearly  I  love  you.  [KiJ/in 
fondling  /;/';//.} 

Enter  Ledger. 

Led.  Heyday  !  what  now,  good  folks,  what  now 
Are  you  fo  much  in  arrear  ?  or  are  you  paying  off  prii 
cipal  and  intereft  both  at  once  ? 

Hon.  My  dear Confider Mr  Ledger  is 

Mrs  Hon.  What  figniries  Mr  Ledger  ? — He  is  one 
the  family,  you  know,  my  fweeting ! 

Led.  Ay,  fo  I  am — never  mind  me — never  mind  me. 
— Tho',  by-the-bye,  I  mould  be  glad  of  fomebody  to 
make  much  of  me  too.  Where's  Mifs  Polly  ? 

Hon.  That's  right — that's  right Here,  John  ? 

Enter  John. 

Where's  Polly  ? 

'Jahn.  In  her  own  room,  Sir. 

Hen*  Tell  her  to  come  here— —-And  hark  ye,  John, 

wfcile 
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while  Mr  Ledger  flays,  I  am  not  at  home  to  any  body 
elfe.  {Exit  John. 

'  Led.  Not  at  home  ! — Are  thofe  your  ways  ? — If  I 
was  to  give  fuch  a  mefiage  to  my  fervant,  I  mould  ex 
pect  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  out  againft  me  the 
next  day. 

Hon.  Ay,  you  men  of  large  dealings — it  was  fo  with 
me  when  I  was  in  bufmefs — But  where's  this  girl  ?  what 

can  me  be  about  ? My  beauty,  do  Hep  yourfelf,  and 

fend  her  here  immediately. 

Mrs  Hon.  I  will,  my  fweeting  !  [Offering  to  kifs 
him.~\ 

Hon.  Nay,  my  love,  not  now 

Mrs  Hon.    Why   not   now? — I   will,    [kijfing  lim.~\ 

Good  b'ye,  love — Mr  Ledger,  your  fervant B'*ye, 

deareft.  [Exit. 

Hon.  Ha,  ha !  You  fee,  Mr  Ledger,  you  fee  what 
you  are  to  come  to — But  I  beg  pardon — I  quite  forgot 
— have  you  breakfafted  ? 

Led.  Breakfafted  !  ay,  four  hours  ago,  and  dons  an 
hundred  tickets  fmce,  over  a  difli  of  coffee,  at  Jona 
than's — Let  me  fee,  [pulling  out  his  watch,'] — blefs  my 
foul,  'tis  eleven  o'clock  !  J  wifh  Mifs  would  come — 
'Tis  transfer-day — I  mufl  be  at  the  bank  before  twelve- 
without  fail. 

Hon.  Oh,  here  me  comes. — [Enter  Polly.] — Come, 

child,  where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? Well,  Sir, 

I'll  leave  you  together — — Polly,  you'll — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

• Your  fervant,  Mr  Ledger,  your  fervant.         [Exit. 

[Polly  and  Ledger  revinin — //vvyz.-?/:  /  at  a  great  diftance 
from  each  other.] 

Pol.   [aflde.~\   What  a  monfler'  of  a  man  ! What 

will  the  frightful  creature  fay  to  me  ? 1  am  now,  for 

all  the  world,  jufl  in  the  fituatiou  of  poor  ClarifTa 

and  the  wretch  is  ten  times  uglier  than  Soames  himfelf. 

Led.  Well,   Mifs. 

Pol.  [a/ide.']  He  fpeaks:  What  fhall  I  fay  to  him?— 

Suppofe    I  have  a  little  fport  with  him — I  will. I'll 

indulge  myfclf  with  a  few  airs  of  diftant  flirtation  at  firft, 
and  then  treat  him  like  a  dog.  I'll  ufe  him  vvorfe  than 

Nancy  Howe  ever  did  Mr  Hickmau Pray,  Sir,    [to 

LeJger~\  did  you  ever  read  the  Hiftory  of  Emilia  ? 

Let 
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Led.  Not  I,  Mifs,  not  I — I  have  no  time  to  think  of 
fuch  things,  not  I — I  hardly  read  any  thing,  except  the 
Daily  Advertifer,  or  the  Lift  at  Lloyd's  *  — nor  write 

*  neither,  except  'tis  my  name  now  and  then — I  keep 

*  a  dozen  clerks  for  nothing  in  the  world  elfe  but  to 

*  write. 

'  Pol.  A  dozen  ckrks  ! — Prodigious  ! 
'  Led.  Ay,   a  dozen  clerks.     Bufmefs  muft  be  done, 
«  Mifs! We  have  large  returns,  and  the  balance  mult 

*  be  kept  on  the  right  fide,  you  know. In  regard  to 

'  lad  year  now Our  returns  from  the  firft  of  January 

*  to  the  laft  of  December,  fifty- nine,  were  to  the  amount 

*  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.     We  clear,  upon  an 

*  average,  at  the  rate  of  i  2  per  cent.  Cfcft  up  the  twelves 
'  in  fixty  thoufand,   and  you  may  make  a  pretty  good 
'  guefs  at  our  net  profits. 

«  Pel.  Net  profits  ! 

'  Led.  Ay,  Mifs,  net  profits. — Simeon  and  Ledger  arc 
'  names  as  well  known  as  any  in  the  Alley,  and  good 

*  for  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  a  pi?ce  of  paper.' 
But  no  matter  for  that — you  muft  know  that  1  have  an 
account  to  fettle  with  you,  Mifs. — You're  on  the  debtor- 
fide  in  my  books,  I  can  tell  you,  Mifs. 

Pol.   I  in  your  debt,  Mr  Ledger  ! 

Led.  Over  head  and  ears  in  my  debt,   Mifs. 

Pol.  I  hate  to  be  in  debt  of  all  things Pray  let 

me  difcharge  you  at  once for  I  can't  endure  to  be 

dunn'd. 

Led.  Not  fo  faft,  Mifs,  not  fo  fail.  Right  reckon 
ing  makes  long  friends — Suppofe  now  we  fhould  com 
pound  this  matter,  and  ftrike  a  balance  in  favour  of  both 
parties. 

Pol.   How  d'ye  mean,  Mr  Ledger  ? 

Led.  Why  then,  in  plain  Englifh,  Mifs,  I  love  you 

I'll  marry  you My  uncle  Simeon  and  Mr  Ho- 

neycombe  have  fettled  the  matter  between  them — —I 

am  fond  of  the  match — and  hope  you  are  the  fame 

There's  the  fum  total. 

Pol  Is  it  pofilble  that  I  can  have  any  charms  for  Mr 
Ledger  ? 

Led.  Charms,  Ivfifs  !  you  are  all  over  charms. — I  like 
you — I  like  your  perfon,  your  family,  your  fortune • 
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I  like  you  altogether the  omniums Eh,  Mifs  ! 

I  like  the  omniums — and  don't  care  how  large  a 

premium  I  give  for  them. 

Pol.  Lord,  Sir! 

Led.  Come,  Mifs,  let's  both  fet  our  hands  to  it,  and 
fign  and  feal  the  agreement,  without  lofs  of  time  or  hin 
drance  of  bufmefs. 

Pol.  Not  fo  faft,  Sir,  not  fo  fail. — Right  reckoning 
makes  long  friends,  you  know — Mr  Ledger  ! 

Led.  Mifs! 

Pol.  After  fo  explicit  and  polite  a  declaration  on  your 
part,  you  will  expect,  no  doubt,  fome  fuitable  returns 
on  mine. 

Led.  To  be  fure,  Mifs,  to  be  fure — ay,  ay,  let's  ex 
amine  the  psr  contra. 

Pel.  What  you  have  faid,  Mr  Ledger,  has,  I  take  it 
for  granted,  been  very  fincere. 

Led.  Very  fincere,  upon  my  credit,  Mifs. 

Pol.  For  my  part  then,  I  muit  declare,  however  un 
willingly 

Led.  Out  with  it,  Mifs  ! 

Pol.  That  the  pafiion  I  entertain  for  you  is  equally 
ftrong 

Led.  Oh  brave  ! 

Pol.  And  that  I  do  with  equal,  or  more  fmcerity — 

Led.  Thank  you,  Mifs  ;  thank  you. 

Pol.  Hate  and  deteft 

Led.  How  !  how  ! 

Pol.  Loath  and  abhor  you  — 

Led.  What!  what! 

Pol.  Your  fight  is  mocking  to  me,  your  converfation 
odious,  and  your  paflion  contemptible 

Led.  Mighty  well,  Mifs  !   mighty  well  ! 

Pol.  You  are  a  vile  book  of  arithmetic,  a  table  of 
pounds  millings  and  pence — You  are  uglier  than  a  fi 
gure  of  eight,  and  more  tirefome  than  the  multiplica 
tion-table There's  the  fum  total. 

Led.  Flefh  and  blood  ! 

Pol.  Don't  talk  to  me — Get  along — or  if  you  don't 
leave  the  room,  I  will. 

Led*  Very  fine,  very  fine,  Mifs ! — Mr  Honeycombe 

(hall 
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fliall  know  this.     He'll  bring  you  below  par  again, 
warrant  you.  [JExii 

Pol.  {alone.~\  Ha,  ha,  ha! There  he  goes— H; 

ha,  ha  ! — I  have  out-topped  them  all Mifs  Howe, 

NarciiTa,  Clarinda,  Polly  Barnes,  Sophy  Willis,  and  ai 
of  them.     None  of  them  ever  treated  an  odious  fellow 
with  half  fo  much  fpirit This  would  make  an  excel 
lent  chapter  in  a  new  novel. But  here  comes  papa— 

in  a  violent  pafiion,  no  doubt. No  matter- It  will 

only  furnifh  materials  for  the  next  chapter. 
Enter  Honeycombe. 

Hon.  What  is  the  meaning,  Miftrefs  Polly,  of  this  ex 
traordinary  behaviour?  How  dare  you  treat  Mr  Ledger 
ill,  and  behave  fo  undutifully  to  your  papa  and  mama  ? 
-—You  are  a  fpoilt  child — your  mama  and  I  have  been 

too  fond  of  you But  have  a  care,  young  Madam! 

mend  your  conduct:,  or  you  may  be  fure  we'll  make  you 
repent  on't. 

Pol.  Lord,  papa,  how  can  you  be  fo  angry  with  me? 
——-I  am  as  dutiful  as  any  girl  in  the  world.—— But 
there's  always  an  uproar  in  the  family  about  marrying 
the  daughter,  and  now  poor  I  muft  fuffer  in  my  turn. 

Hon.  Hark  ye,  Mifs ! Why  did  not  you  receive 

Mr  Ledger  as  your  lover  ? 

Pol.  Lover! — Oh,  dear  papa,  he  has  no  more  of  a  lo 
ver  about  him! He  never  fo  much  as  caft  one  lan- 

guifhing  look  towards  me,  never  once  preft  my  hand,  or 

ilruck  his  breaft,  or  threw  himfelf  at  my  feet,   or — 

Lord,  I  read  fuch  a  delightful  declaration  of  love  in 
the  new  novel  this  morning !  Firft,  papa,  Sir  George 
True  man 

Hon.  Devil  take  Sir  George  Truemanl thefe  cur- 
fed  novels  have  turned  the  girl's  head Hark  ye,  huffy! 

I  could  almofl  find  in  my  heart  to — I  fay,  huffy,  isn't 
Mr  Ledger  a  hufband  of  your  papa  and  mama's  provi 
ding?  And  ar'n't  they  die  propereft  perfons  to  difpofe 
of  you  ? 

Pol.  Difpofe  of  me? See  there  now! — Why  you 

have  no  notion  of  thefe  things,  papa ! Your  head's 

fo  full  of  trade  and  commerce,  that  you  would  difpofe  of 

yoiw  daughter  like  a  piece  of  merchandife But  my 

L.>art  is  my  own  property,  and  at  aobody's  difpofal  but 
*  my 
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^ny  own Sure  you  would  not  confign  me,  like  a  bale 

of  filk,  to  Ledger  and  Co. — Eh!  papa! 

Hon.  Her  impudence  amazes  me. — Hark  ye,  Kuffy, 
you're  an  undutiful  flut 

Pol.  Not  at  all  undutiful,  papa! But  I  hate  Mr 

Ledger 1  can't  endure  the  fight  of  him 

Hon.  This  is  beyond  all  patience Hsrk  ye,  huffy, 

rn — 

Pol.  Nay,  more ;  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  my  heart 
is  devoted  to  another.  I  have  an  infuperable  paffion  for 
him ;  and  nothing  fhall  ihake  my  affection  for  my  dear 
Mr  Scribble. 

•     Hon.  Mr  Scribble !— Who's  Mr  Scribble? Hark 

e,  huffy,  I'll  turn  you  out  of  doors. — I'll  have  you  con- 
n'd  to  your  chamber — Get  out  of  my  light — I'll  have 
you  lock'd  up  this  irritant. 

Pol.  Lock'd  up !  I  thought  fo.  Whenever  a  poor 
!  girl  refufes  to  marry  any  horrid  creature  her  parents 
;  provide  for  her,  then  flie's  to  be  lock'd  up  immediately. 
I  Poor  Clariffa !  poor  Sophy  Weftern  !  I  am  now  go 

ing  to  be  treated  juft  as  you  have  been  before  me. 

Hon.  Thofe  abominable  books! Hark  ye,  huffy, 

you  fhall  have  no  novel  to  ainufe  you — Get  along,  I  fay 
— No  pen  and  ink  to  fcrawl  letters — Why  don't  you  go  J 

NOT  no  trufty  companion — Get  along — I'll    have 

you  lock'd  up  this  inftant,  and  the  key  of  your  chamber 
'  (hall  be  in  your  mama's  cu-ftody. 

Pol.  Indeed,  papa,  you  need  not  give  my  mama  fb 
much  trouble —I  have 

Hon.  Get  along, * I  fay. 

Pel.  I  have  read  of  fuch  things  as  ladders  of  ropes— 

Hvn.  Out  my  fight! 

Pol.  Or  of  elcaping  out  of  the  window,  by  tying  the 
meets  together 

Hon.  Hark  ye,  huffy 

Pol.  Or  of  throwing  one's-felf  into  the  ftreet  upon  a 
feather-bed 

Hon.  I'll  turn  you  out  of  doors 

Pol.  Or  of  being  catoh'd  in  a  gentleman's  arms— — 

Hon.  Zouns,   I'll— — 

Pol.  Or  of- 

Hon.  Will  you  be  gone?  [Exeunt,  fotb  talking. 

VOL.  III.  O  I    SCENE 
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SCENE  changes  to  Polly'/  Apartment. 
E?itsr   Scribble,    difguis1  d  in  a  livery. 

So ! — in  this  difguife  miftrefs  nurfe  has  brought  me 

hither  fafe  and  imdifcover'd. -Now  for  Mifs  Polly! 

here's  her  letter:   a  true  picture  of  her  nonfeniical  felf ! 

. "  To  my  deareil  Mr  Scribble."      [Reading  the  di- 

refiion.]  And  the  feal  two  doves  billing,  with  this 
motto: 

"  We  two, 

*'  When  we  woo, 

«•  Bill  and  coo." 

Pretty! — And  a  plain  proof  I  ihan't  have  much 

trouble  with  her I'll  make  fhort  work  on't I'll 

carry  her  off  to-day,  if  pofiible clap  up  a  marriage 

at  once ;  and  then  down  upon  our  marrow-bones,  and  aik 
pardon  and  blefTmg  of  papa  and  mama.  [Noife  without.] 
Here  m€  comes. 

Hon.   [without.']   Get  along,   I  fay, Up  to   your 

own  chamber,  hufiy.     - 

Pol.   [without.'}  Well,  papa,   I  am 

Scrib.  O  the  devil! Her  father  coming  up  with 

her! What  mail  1  do?  [Running about.]  Where  mail 

I  hide  myfelf? 1  (hall  certainly  be  difcovered — -I'll 

get  up  the  chimney Zouns!   they  are  juft  here 

Ten  to  one  the  old  cuff  may  not  flay  with  her I'll 

pop  into  this  clofet.  [Exit* 

Enter  Honey  combe  and  Polly. 

Hon.  Here,  miftrefs  Malapert,  ilay  here,  if  you  pleafe, 
and  chew  the  cud  of  difobedience  and  mifchief  in  pri 
vate. 

Pol.  Very  well,  papa ! 

Hon.  Very  well! — What!  you  are  fulky  now?  Hark 
ve,  huiTy,  you  are  a  faucy  minx,  and  'tis  not  very  well 

', I  have  a  good  mind  to  keep  you  upon  bread  and 

water  this  month.      I'll— I'll — But  I'll  fay  no  more — 

I'll  lock  you  up.  and  carry  the  key  to  your  mama 

(he'll  take  care  of  you — You  will  have  Mr  Scribble • 

Let's  fee  how  he  can  get  to  you  now.   [Showing  the  key,] 

[Exit,  locking  the  dtor. 

Pol.  [alone.]  And  fo  I  will  have  Mr  Scribble  too,  do 
what  you  can,  Old  Square-toes!— ~~I  am  provided  v/ith 

pen, 
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pen,  ink,  and  paper,  in  fpite  of  their  teeth 1  remem 
ber  that  Clariffa  had  cunning  drawers  made  on  purpofe 

to  fecure  thofe  things  in  cafe  of  an  accident 1  *am 

very  glad  I  have  had  caution  enough  to  provide  myfelf 
with  the  fame  implements  of  intrigue,  tho'  with  a  little 

:  more  ingenuity. Indeed,  now  they  make  ftandimes, 

:  and  tea  chefls,  and  drefling-boxes,  in  all  forts  of  fhapes 

and  figures- But  mine  are  of  my  own  invention 

He^e  I've  got  an  excellent  ink-horn  in  my  pin-cufhion 
— and  a  cafe  of  pens,  and  fome  paper,  in  my  fan.  [Pro 
duces  tkcw.~\  I  will  write  to  Mr  Scribble  immediately.  I 
fiiall  certainly  fee  him  eaves-dropping  about  our  door 
the  firft  opportunity,  and  then  I'll  tofs  it  to  him  out  of 
the  window.  [Sits  dbivn  to  write. 

Si:rib>    [putting  his  head  out  of  tlw  door  of  the  clofit.~\ 

A  clear  coan",   I  rind The  old  Codger's  gone,  and 

has  lock'd  me  up  with  his  daughter — fo  much  the  bet 
ter!— Pretty  foul !  What  is  flie  about?  Writing? — A 

letter  to  me,  I'll  bet  ten  to  one I'll  go  and  anfvvcr  it 

i  in  propria  perfona. 

[Comes  for  ward)  andjlands  behind  Polly,  looking  ever 
her  writ  ing. ~] 

Pol.   [writing.~\  "  Me — -in — your — arms." — Let  me 

fee What  have  I  written!  {Reading.]  "  My  deareil 

«  dear  Mr  Scribble. 

Scrib.  I  thought  fo. 

Pol-  [reading.]  "  I  am  now  writing  in  the  rnoft  cruel 
"  confinement.  Fly  then,  oh  fly  to  me  on  the  wing* 
"  of  love ;  releafe  me  from  this  horrid  goal,  and  impri- 
*'  fon  me  in  your  arms." 

Scrib.  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart.   [Embracing  her. 

Pol.  Oh!  [Screaming* 

Scrib.  O  the  devil!— why  do  you  fcream  fo? — I  mall 
be  discovered  in  fpite  of  fortune.  [Running  about. 

Pol.  Blefsme!  Is  it  you?  Hufli!  [Running  to  the  door* 
Here's  my  father  coming  up  flairs,  I  proteft. 

Scrib.  What  the  deuce  fhall  I  do  ? I'll  run  into 

the  clofet  again. 

.   Pol.  Oh  no!  he'll  fearch  the  clofet Jump  out  of 

the  window. 

Scrib.   I  beg  to  be  excus'd. 

Pol.  Lord  !  here's  no  time  to — he's  here — get  under 

2  the 
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the  table [Scribble  to/.]— -Lie  ftill— What  /hall  I 

foy?  [S//J  down  by  the  table. 

Enter  Honeycombe. 

Hon.  How  now,  huffy! — What's  all  this  noife? 

Pol.   Sir!  [dfeffing furpri/t. 

Hon.  What  made  you  fcream  fo  violently? 

Pol.  Scream,  papa! 

Hon.  Scream,  papa! — Ay,  fcream,  huffy! What 

151  ade  you  fcream,    i  fay  ? 

Pol.  Lord,  papa,  I  have  never  opened  rny  lips,  but 
have  been  in  a  philofopliical  reverie  ever  fince  you  left 
me. 

Hon.  I  am  fure  I  thought  I  heard But,  how  now,. 

huffy !  what's  here  ? — pens — ink — and  paper ! Hark 

ye,  huffy  !—How  came  you  by  thefe? So!  fo  !  fine 

contrivances? — [Examining  them"] — And  a  letter  begun 

too "  Cruel  confinement wings  of  love—your 

4<  arms."   \_Readhtg.~]  Ah,  you  forward  jflut! But  I 

am  glad  I  have  difcovered  this I'll  feize  thefe  move- 

ables.- So!  fo!   Now  write,  if  you  can — Nobody  {hall 

come  near  you Send  to  him  if  you  can.— Now  fee 

how  Mr  Scribble  will  get  at  you.     -   Now  I  have  you 

fafe,  miftrefs! And  now — ha!   ha! — now  you  may 

make  love   to  the  taj>le— Hey-day!   what's  here?  a 

man!  [Seeing  Scribble.]  There  was  a  noife,  then!  Have 
1  caught  you,  Madam  ?— Come,  Sir,  come  out  of  your 
Jhole  !  [Scribble  comes  from  under  the  table.']  A  foot 
man! — Who  the  devil  are  you,  Sir? — Where  did  you 
come  from  ? — What  d'ye  want  ? — How  came  you  here?1 
Eh,  firrah! 

£crib.  Sir — I — I — What  the  deuce  mail  I  fay  to 
him? 

Hon.   Speak,  rafcal! 

Scrib.  Sir — I — I — I  came  about  a  little  bufinefs  to 
Mifs  Honeycombe. 

Hon.  Bufinefs ! — Ay,  you  look  like  a  man  of  bufinefs 
indeed What,  you  was  to  carry  this  fcrawl  of  a  love- 
letter,  I  fuppofe.  Eh,  firrah ! 

Scrib.  A  lucky  miftake !   I'll  humour  it,  [AJide. 

Hon.  What's  that  you  mutter? — Whofe  livery  is  this? 
who  do  you  belong  to,  fellow? 

Scrib*  My  mailer. 
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Hon.  And  who  is  your  mafter,  Sir? 
•   Scrib.  A  gentleman. 

Pol.  Papa  don't  fufpe&  who  he  is.  I  mufl  fpeak  for 
him.  [4/Mf.'] — This  horteft  young  man  belongs  to  the 

gentleman  I  told  you  I  was  devoted  to Mr  Scribble,. 

papa. 

Hon.  To  Mr  Scribble,  does  he?  Very  fine! 

Scrib.  Yes,  Sir;  to  Mr  Scribble— — a  .perfon  of  for 
tune  and  character a  man  of  fafhion,  Sir.- -Mifs 

Polly  need  not  blufh  to  own  her  paffion  for  him —I 

don't  know  a  finer  gentleman  about  town  than  Mr 
fc  cribble. 

Pol.  Lord,  how  well  he  behaves! — We  fhall'  certainly 
bam  the  old  gentleman.  fj^fcf*. 

Hon.  Hark  ye,  firrah! — get  out  of  my  hohfe.thisxux- 
ftant I've  a  good  mind  to  have,  ybuj  toffe&iir  *  blan 
ket or  dragged  thro'  a  horfe-rjond- or  tied  neck 

and  heels;  and -I've  a  good  mind  to  carry  you  beforfe 

the  fitting  alderman,  you  dog  you! 

Scrib.   I  won't  give  you  that  trouble,   Sir. -Mife 

Honeycombe,  I  kifs  your  hands You  have  no  fur 
ther  commands  to  my  mafter  at  prefent,  Ma'am  ?— 
Your  compliments,  I  fuppofe. 

Pol.  Compliments! My  beil  love  to  my  dear -Mi- 
Scribble. 

Scrib.  Pretty  foul! 

Hon.  This  is  beyond  ail  patience — O'ut  of  my  houfe, 

firrah! Where  are  all  my  fellows?— I'll  have  you 

thrown  out  of  the  window. You  mail  be  trundled 

.down  Hairs  headlong — You  fhall 

Scrib.  Patience,  old  gentleman!   I  fhall  go  out  of  the 

lioufe  the  fame  way  I  came  into  it,  I  promife  you. - 

And  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  by  way  of  a  kind  word  at  part 
ing,  that,  fcold  Mifs  Polly  ever  fo  much,  watch  her  ever 
fo  narrowly,  or  confine  her  ever  fo  clofely,  Mr  Scribble 
will  have  her,  whether  you  will  or  no,  you  old  cuff  you. 

££xcf. 

Hon.  An  impudent  dog  ! — I'll  have  his  livery  ftript 
over  his  ears  for  fyis  infolence. — As  for  you,  my  young 
miftrefs,  I'll  bring  down  your  high  fpirit,  I  warrant  you. 

.- There,  Ma'am,  fit  there  rf  you  pleafe.     [Forcing 

far  into  a  chair.')  We'll  fend  you  the  Whole  Duty  of 
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Man,  or  the  Praaice  of  Piety,  to  read; — dr  a  chatr 

fcreen,  or  a  carpet,  to  work  with  your  needle. We 

fwid  you-  employment. — Some  other  books  than  novels, 
and  fome  better  company  than  Mr  Scribble's  footman — 
Have  done  -with  your  rronftnfe — and  learn  to  make  a 
pudding,  you  impudent,  idle  young  baggage.  \_Exif* 

Pol.  [a /one.']  An  old  fool!  [mocking  him.']  Well,  this 
is  a  curious- adventure,  truly! — If  I  could  but  make  my 
efcape  now,  after  all,  it  would  be  admirable. — I  am  fure 

Mr  Scribble  would  not  go  far  from  the  houfe Let 

me  fee — How  can  I  manage  it? Suppofe  I  force  the 

lock — or  take  off  the  fcrews  of  it — or  get  the  door  off 

the  hinges I'll  try.    [Going,  fops.']  Or,  hold!  I  have 

a  brighter  thought  than  any  of  them I'll  fet  fire  t<j 

the  houfe- — and  fo  be  carried  off,  like  ftolen 'good's]  in 

the  confufiori A  mod  excellent  contrivance!  — I  muft 

put  it  in  practice.  '[Niifc  without,']  O  dear,  here's  fome- 
body  coming — [After  unlocking  the  dwr,  enter  Nurfe.] 
Oh,  nurfe,  is  it  you?  I  am  heartily  glad  to  fee  you.  -I 
thought  it  had  been  papa  or  mama. 

Nur.   Ah,  chicken,  I  have  taken  care  of  your  mama 

Mr  Honeycombe  brought  her  the  key  in  a  parlous 

iury,  with  orders  to  let  nobody  go  near  you  except  him- 
leifc  But  Madam — I  can't  choofe  but  laugh — Madam. 
had  taken  a  glafs  extraordinary  of  her  cordial,  and  I 
have  left  her  fail  afleep  in  her  own  chamber. 

Pol.  The  luckieft  thing  in  the  world! Now,  my 

dear  nurfee,  you  may  let  your  poor  bird  out  of  her  cage 
. ... w— Away,  away  this  inilant! 

Nur.  Softly,  chicken,  foftlyl- — -You  ruined  all  with 
Mr  Scribble  juit  now,  by  making  a  noife,  you  know. 

Pol.  Lord,  nurfee,  Iliad  no  power  of  •  reflection — I 
was  quite  frightened- 1  was  as  much  furprifed  as  So 
phy  Weftern  when  flie  faw  Tom  Janes  in  the  looking- 
ghfs. 

Nur.  Hufh  !   you  (hall   fleal  off  immediately.     Your 

papa  is  very  btify  with    Mr  Ledger. Mr  Scribble  MF 

waiting  with  a  hackney-chair  b*lt  in  the  next  ftreet 

you  may  (lip  flily  into  it,  and  be  convey'd  to- his  lodging 
in  a  trice,  chicken. 

7V.  .And  he  ftrut  before  the  chair  Till  the  way  in  his 
livery,  and  cry — ."  ]3y  your  leave,  Sir! — By  your  leave, 

«  Ma'am!-1* 
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"Ma'am!" — Eh! — admirable!. Come,    nurfte,    I 

long  to  be  in  his  hands. 

Niir.  Stay;  let  me  go  before,  to  fee  that  there  is  no 
body  in  the  way.  Come  gently  down  ftairs I'll  fet 

open  the  door,  and  then  you  may  get  to  him  as  faft  as 
you  can. — Ah,  you're  a  wanton  baggage  I 

Pol.  Very  well !   come  along  then!  — — -u  By  your 

"  leave,  Sir! — By  your  leave,  Ma'am !'r  Oh  rare! 

This  Is  the  tineft  adventure  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 

[Exit,  following  the  tmrfs. 

SCENE  changes  to  Mrs  Honeycombed  Apartment. 

Mrs  Hon.  [alone — -feveral  phials  on  the  table,. with  ia~ 
lds.~]  I  am  not  at  all  well  to-day. —  \_Yawm  as  ifjuji 
waking  } — Such  a  quantity  of  tea  in  a  morning  makes 
one  quite  nervous — and  Mr  Honeycombe  does  not  choofe 

it  qualified I  have  fuch  a  dizzinefs  in  my  head,   it 

abfolutely  turns  round  with.  me. — .1  don't  think  neither 
that  the  hyileric  water  is  warm  enough  for  my  ftomach 

1  mull  fpeak  to  Mr  Julep  to  order  me  fomething 

rather  more  comfortable. 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Nur.  Did  you  call,  Ma'am? 

Mrs-  Hon.   Oh  nurfe,  is  it  you  ? — No,   I  did  not  call 
Where's  Mr  Honeycombe? 

Nur.  Below  ftairs  in  the  parlour,  Madam — . —  I  did 
not  think  fhe'd  have  wak'd  fo  foon  —  If  (lie  mould  mifc 
the  key  now,  before  I  have  an  opportunity  to  lay  it  down 
again ! 

Mrs  Hon.  What  d'ye  fay,  nurfe? 

Nur.  Say,  Ma'am? Say! 1  fay,  I  hope  you're 

a  little  better,  Ma'am ! 

Mrs  Hon.  Oh  nurfe,  I  am  perfectly  giddy  with  my 
nerves,  and  fo  low-fpirited. 

Nur.  Poor  gentlewoman  !  Suppofe  I  give  you  a  fip 
out  of  the  cafe  of  Italian  cordials^  Ma'am,  that  was  f«mt 
as  a  prefent  from  Mr  What-d'ye-call-him,  in  Crutched- 
friars — the  Italian  merchant  with  the  long  name. 

Mrs  Hon.  Filthy  poifon!  don't  mention  it. — Faugh  ! 
I  hate  the  very  names  of  them. — You  know,   nurfe,   I 
never  toucU  any  cordials  but  ,what  come  from  the  apo 
thecary's 
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thecafyV  -  What  o'clock  is  it?—  Isn't  it  time  to  take 
my  draught  ? 

Nur.  By  my  troth,  I  believe  it  is  —  Let  me  fee;  I  be 
lieve  this  is  it  -  [Takes  up  a  phial,  and  flips  the  k: 
upon  the  'table."]  "  The  ilomachic  draught,  to  be  taken 
"aii.  hour  before  dinner.  For  Mrs  Honeycombed 
[Reading  the  label.']  —  Ay,  this  is  it—  -  By  my  troth,  I 
am  glad  I've  got  rid  of  the  key  again. 

Mrs  Hon.  Come  then  —  pour  it  into  a  tea-cup,  and 
'•give  it  me  —  I'm  afraid  I  can't  take  it.  It  goes  fadly 
againft  me/ 

While  (he  is  drinking,  Honeycombe  without* 

Run,  John,  run!  —  After  them  immediately!  —  Harry, 
do  you  run  too  -  Stick  clofe  to  Mr  Ledger—  —  Don't 
return  without  them  for  your  life! 

Nur.  Good  lack!  good  lack!  they're  difcover'd  as 
fure  as  the  day. 

Mrs  H-n.  Lord,  nurfe,  what's  the  matter? 

Nur.   I  don't  know,  by  my  troth. 
Enter  Honeycombe. 

Mrs  Hon.  O,  my  fweeting,  I  am  glad  you  are  cornel 
—I  was  fo  frighted  about  you.     \_Rjfesy  and  feems  diftr* 
- 


Hon.  Zouns,  my  dear  - 

Mrs  Hon.   O  don't  fwear,  my  deareil! 

H'jn.  Zouns,  'tis  enough  to  make  a  parfon  fwear 
You  have  let  Polly  efcape  -  She's  run  away  with  a  feU 
lo\v. 

Mrs,  Hon.  You  perfectly  aftonifli  me,  my  dear!  -  - 
I  can't  poflibly  conceive  -  'My  poor  head  aches  too  tc 
fuch  a  degree  —  Where's  the  key  of  her  chamber  ?  [  &v? 
difordtred.-} 

Nur.   Here,  Madam,  here  it  is. 

Hon.  Zouns,  I  tell  you  -  • 

Mrs  Hon.  Why,  here's  the  key,  my  fweeting!  -  • 
'Tie  abfolutely  impoffible  —  It  has  lain  here  ever  fince  you 
brought  it  me—  not  a  foul  has  touched  it  —  Have  they, 
nurfe  ?  \jDifordered. 

Nur.  Not  a  creature,  I'll  take  my  Bible-oath  ori't. 

Hon.  I  tell  you,  '{he's  gone  -  -I'm  fure  on't  -  Mr 
Ledger  faw  a  firange  footman  put  her  into  a  chair  at  the 

corner 
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corner  of  the  ilreet — and  he  and  John,  and  a  whole  poffe, 
are  gone  in  purfuit  of  them. 

Mrs  Hon.  This  is  the  mof-t  extraordinary  circumftance 

• 'Tis  quite  beyond  my  compreheniion But  my 

fvveeting  muft  not  be  angry  with  his  own  dear  wife — it 
was  not  her  fault.  [Fondling, 

Hon.   Nay,  my  loves  don't  trifle  now 

Mrs  Hon.   I  muft 1  will 

Hon.  Zouns,  my  dear,  be  quiet! — I  fhall  have  my  girl 
ruined  for  ever. 

Led.  \juithout.~\   This  way — this  way— bring  them 
along. 

Hon.  Hark!  they're  coming — Mr  Ledger  has  over 
taken  them they're  here. 

Led.  [without."}   Here — Mr  Honeycombe  is  in  this 
room Come  along. 

Enter  Ledger,  Polly,  and  Scribble,  "•with  Servant*. 

Led.   Here   they  are,  Mr  Honeycombe  ! We've 

brought  them  back  again Here  they  are,  Madam. 

Hon.   Hark  ye,  huffy  !   I  have  a  good  mind  to  turn 

you  out  of  doors  again  immediately. You  are  a  dif- 

grace  to  your  family — you're  a  fhame  to 

Mrs  Hon.   Stay,   my   dear,    don't  put  yourfelf  into 
fuch  a  paflion  !— Polly,  obferve  what  I  fay  to  you — 

Let  me  know  the  whole  circumftances  of  this  affair 

I  don't  at  all  underftand Tell  me,  I  fay \fltf- 

ordered.] 

Hen.  Zouns!   I  have  no  patience Hark  ye,  huffy! 

•Where  was  you  going? Tell  me  for  certain  who 

this  fellow  belongs  to  ? Where  does  he  live  ?— Who 

is  he? 

Pal.  That  gentleman,  papa,  that  gentleman,    is  no 
other  than  Mr  Scribble. 

Hon.  This!   is  this  Mr  Scribble? 

Scrib.  The   very  man,  Sir ;    at  your  fervice          An 
humble  admirer  of  Mifs  Honeycombe's. 

Pol.  Yes,  papa,  that's  Mr  Scribble the  fovereiga 

of  my  heart — the  fole  object  of  my  affections. 

Mrs  Hon.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Hon.  Why,  you  beggarly  flut!  this  is  even  worfe  than 

I  expected What,  would  you  run  away  from  your 

family  with  a  fellow  in  livenr,  a  footman? 
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Pol.  A  footman  !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  very  good  ;  and  fa, 
papa,  you  really  believe  he  is  a  footman. A  footman! 

Scrib.  A  footman,  eh,  my  dear! An  errand-boy! 

— A  fcoundrel — fellow  in  livery Yes,  I  am  very  like 

a  footman,  to  be  fure !  \_Laugbing  with  Polly. 

Pol.  Why,  papa,  don't  you  know  that  every  gentle 
man  difguifes  himfelf  in  the"  courfe  of  an  amour  ?—— 
Don't  you  remember  that  Bob  Lovelace  difguifed  him 
felf  like  an  old  man,  and  Tom  Ramble  like  an  old 
woman  ? No  adventure  can  be  carried  on  without  it. 

Hon.   She's  certainly  mad — Hark  mad Hark  ye, 

Sir,  who  are  you  ? I'll  have  you  fent  to  the  Comp- 

ter You  fliall  give  an  account  of  yourfdf  be*ore  my 

Lord  Mayor. 

Scrib.  What  care  I  for  my  Lord  Mayor? 

Hon.  There! — there's  a  fellow  for  you! — Don't  care 
for  my  Lord  Mayor  1 

Scrib.  No — nor  the  whole  court  of  aldermen — Hark 
ye,  old  greybeard,  xl  am  a  gentleman— —A  gentleman 
as  well  known  as  any  in  the  city. 

Mrs  Hon.   Upon  my  word,  I  believe  fo — He  feems  a 
very  proper  gentleman-like — fort  of  a — kind  of  a — per 
fon. 

Led.  As  well  known  as  any  in  the  city! 1  don't 

believe  it — He's  no  good  man — I  am  fure  he's  not  known 
upon  'Change. 

Scrib.  Damme,   Sir,  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Led.  Oho!   Mr  gentleman,  is  it  you? 1  thought 

I  knew  your  voice — ay,  and  your  face  too — Pray,  Sir> 
don't  you  live  with  Mr  Travel  fe  the  attorney,  in  Grace- 
church  Street? Did  not  you  come  to  me  laft  week 

about  a  policy  of  infurance  ? 

Scrib.  O  the  devil!    [/#&&.]   I  come  to  you,  Sir? 
I  never  faw  your  face  before.  \T"o  Ledger. 

Nut:  Good  lack!   he'll  certainly  be  difcovered. 


Hon.  An  attorney's  clerk — Hark  ye,  friend- 
Scrib.  'Egad,  I'd  bell  fneak  off  before  'tis  worfe. 

[Going* 

Hon,   Hark  ye,  woman!    [/<?  Nurfe.] 1  begin  to 

fufpeft — Have  not  I  heard  you  fpeak  of  a  kinfraan,  clerk 
to  Mr  Traverfe! — Stoj>  him. 

Scrifa 
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Scrib.  Hands  off,  gentlemen  ! — Well  then — I  do  go 
through  a  little  bufmefs  for  Mr  Traverfe — What  then  ? 
What  have  you  to  fay  to  me  now,  Sir? 

Pol.  Do,  pray,  mama,  take  Mr  Scribble's" 
part,  pray  do ! 


him. 


Nur.  Do,  ma'am,  fpeak  a  good  word  for 


Mrs  Hon.  I  underfland  nothing  at  all^of 


t)  while 
they  are 
flopping 
Scribble. 


the  matter. 

Hon.  Hark  ye,  woman! He's  your  nephew- 

I'm  fure  on't I'll  turn  you  out  of  doors  immediately 

You  fhall  be 

Nur.  I  beg  upon  my  knees  that  your  honour  would 

forgive  me 1  meant  no  harm;  heaven  above  knows — 

\_Kneeling. 

Hon.  No  harm !  what,  to  marry  my  daughter  to  — — 

I'll  have  you  fent  to  Newgate And  you,  \jo  Polly.] 

you  forry  baggage  ;  d'ye  fee  what  you  was  about  ?-— — 
I  You  was  running  away  with  a  beggar — with  y our  nurfe's 
nephew,  huffy! 

Pol.  Lord,  papa,  what  fignifies  whofe  nephew  he  is? 
He  may  be  ne'er  the  worfe  for  that — Who  knows  but 
he  may  be  a  foundling,  and  a  gentleman's  fon,  as  well  as 
Tom  Jones  ? — My  mind  is  refolved — and  nothing  fhall 
«ver  alter  it. 

Scrib.  Bravo,  Mifs  Polly! A  fine  generous  fpirit, 

faith ! 

Hon.  You're  an  impudent  (hit — You're  undone • 

Mrs  Hon.  Nay,  but,  look  ye,  Polly ! — mind  me^child ! 
You  know  that  I 

Pol.  As  for  my  poor  mama  here,  you  fee,  Sir,  fhe  is 

a  little  in  the  nervous  way  this  morning When  (he 

comes  to  herfelf,  and  Mr  Julep's  draughts  have  taken  a 
proper  effect,  me'll  be  convinced  I  am  in  the  right. 

Hon.  Hold  your  impertinence. — Hark  ye,  Polly 

Pol.  And  you,  my  angelic  Mr  Scribble  ! 

Scrib.   Ma  chere  adorable! 

Pol.  You  may  depend  on  my  conftancyand  affection. 
I  never  read  of  any  lady's  giving  up  her  lover,  to  fubmit 

to  the  abfurd  election  of  her  parents I'll  have  you, 

let  what  will  be  confequence I'll  have  you,  though 

we  go  through  as  many  diftrcffes  as  Booth  and  Amelia. 

ffon. 


the 

: 
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Hon.  Pence,  huffy! 

Pol.  As  for  you,  you  odious  wretch,  [to  Ledger 
how  could  they  ever  imagine  that  I  mould  dream  of  fuc 
a  creature?  Agreathe-monfter!  I  would  as  foon  be  mar 

ried  to  the  Staffordshire  giant -I  hate  you.    You  a 

as  deceitful  as  Blifil,  as  rude  as  the  Harlowes,  and  as  ugly 
as  Do6lor  Slop.  [Exit. 

Led.  Mighty  well,  Mifs,  mighty  well! 

Scrib.  Prodigious  humour!   high  fun,  faith! 

Hon.   She's  downright  raving — mad  £  a  March  hare 

—-I'll  put  her  into  Bedlam I'll  fend  her  into  the 

country I'll  have  her   fhut    up  in   a  nunnery 

I'll 

Mn_  Hsn.  Come,  my  faceting,  don't  make  ypur  d 
felf  fo  uneafy — don't 

Hon.  As  for  you,  Sir,  [to  Scribble  ] — Hark  ye,  Urip 
ling 

Scrib.  Nay,  nay,  old  gentleman,  no  bouncing J 
You're  miilaken  in  your  man,  Sir ;   I  know  what  I'm 
about. 

Hon.   Zouns,  Sir,  and  I  know 

Scrib.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  I  know  that  Pve  done  nothin 

contrary  to  the  twenty-fixth  of  the  king Above 

month  ago,  Sir,   I  took  lodgings  in  Mifs  Polly's  nam 
and  mine,  in  the  parifh  of  St  George's  in  the  Field 
The  bans  have  been  aiked  three  times,  and  I  could  hav 

married  Mifs  Polly  to-day So  much  for  that 

And  fo,  Sir,  your  fervant  «  If  you  offer  to  detain  me, 
I  (hall  bring  my  aftion  on  the  cafe  for  falfe  imprifon- 
ment,  fue  out  a  bill  of  Middlefex,  and  upon  a  non  eft  in- 
isntus-t  if  you  abfcond,  a  latitat,  then  an  alias-)  a  plu< 

a  non  omittas,  and  fo  on Or  perhaps  I  may  ii> 

you  at  the  fefiions,  bring  the  affair  by  certiorari 
into  bancum  regis,  et  cetera,  et  catera^  et  cetera  •  •  - 
And  now— flop  me  at  your  peril.  [Exit- 

Hon.    I  am  ftunn'd  with  his  jargon,  and  confounded 

at  his  impudence Hark  you,  woman,  [to  the  Nurfe.] 

— I'll  have  you  committed  to  Newgate — I'll 

Nur.  Mighty  well,  your  honour! Fine  treatment 

for  an  old  fervant  indeed!  — —I,  to  be  hufFd  and  ding'd 

about  at  this  rate  ; but  'tis  an  old  faying  and  a  true 

one Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang  him. — Live 

2  and 
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and  learn,  as  they  fay —We  grow  older  and  older  every 

day — Service  is  no  inheritance  in  thefe  ages There 

are  more  places  than  parifh- churches So  you  may  do 

as  you  pleafe,  your  honour But  I  mail  look  up  my 

things!  give  up  a  month's  wages,  for  want  of  a  month's- 
warning,  and  go  my  ways  out  of  your  houfe  immediate 
ly.  {Exit. 

Hon.  Why,  you  old  beldam,  I'll  have  you  carted— 

You  (hall  be  burnt  for  a  witch But  I'll  put  an  end  to 

this  matter  at  once-- Mr  Ledger,  you  mall  marry  my 

daughter  to-morrow  morning. 

Led.  Not  I,  indeed,  my  friend  !  I  give  up  my  inte- 
refl  in  her She'd  make  a  terrible  wife  for  a  fober  ci 
tizen Who  can  anfwer  for  her  behaviour  ? 1 

would  not  underwrite  her  for  ninety  per  cent.         [Exit* 

Hon.   See  there!  fee  there! — My  girl  is  undone.—— 

Her  character  is  mined  with  ail  the  world Thefe 

damn'd  ftory-books  ! — What  fhall  we  do,  Mrs  Honey- 
combe?  what  mail  we  do? 

Mrs  Hon.  Look  ye,  my  dear,  you've  been  wrong  in 
every  particular 

Hon.  Wrong! 1!  Wrong! 

Mrs  Hon*  Quite  wrong,  my  dear! 1  woird  not 

expofe  you  before  company — my  tendernefs,  you  know, 

is  fo  great But  leave  the  whole  affair  to  me — • — You 

are  too  violent Go,  my  dear,  go  and  compofe  your- 

felf,  and  I'll  fet  all  matters  to  rights [Going,  turns 

lack.~\  Don't  you  do  any  thing  of  your  own  head  now 
—  truft  it  all  to  me,  my  dear! — And  I'll  fettle  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  you, — and  I — and  all  the  world — 
mail  be  afto'nimed  and  delighted  with  it. 

[Exit  muttering. 

Hon.  [alone  ~]  Zouns,  I  (hall  run  mad  with  vexation 
— Was  ever  inan  fo  heartily  provoked  ?— — -  You  fee  now, 
gentlemen,  [cowing  forward  to  the  audlencc^~\  what  a  fi- 
tuation  I  am  in! — Inftead  of  happinefs  and  jollity — my 
friends  and  family  about  me — a  wedding  and  a  dance — 
and  every  thing  as  it  mould  be — here  am  I,  left  by  my- 
felf — deferted  by  my  intended  fon-in-law — bully'd  by 
an  attorney's  clerk — affronted  by  my  own  fervant — my 
daughter  mad — my  wife  in  the  vapours — and  all's  in 
confufion .This  comes  of  cordials  and  novels. 

VOL.  III.  &  Zour.ss 
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Zouns,  your  ftomachics  are  the  devil— and  a  man  might 
as  well  turn  his  daughter  loofe  in  Co  vent -garden,  as  truf 
the  cultivation  of  her  mind  to 

A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 


EPILOGUE. 

Written  by  Mr  GARRICK. 

Spoken  by  Mifs  POPE. 
Eater,  as  Polly,  laughing— Hz,  ha,  ha! 

MY  poor  papa's  in  woful  agitation — 
While  I,  the  caufe,  feel  here  [Jinking  her  loforn\  no  palpi- 
tatioi) — 

We  girls  of  reading  and  fnperior  notions, 
Who  from  the  four. tain-head  drink  love's  fweet  potions, 
Pity  our  parents,  when  fuch  paffion  blinds  'em ; 
One  hears  the  good  folks  rave — one  never  minds  'em. 
Till  thefe  dear  books  infus'd  their  foft  ingredients, 
Afham'd  and  fearful,   1  was  all  obedience. 
Then  my  good  father  did  not  florm  in  vain, 
1  blufli'd,  and  cry'd — "  I'll  ne'er  do  fo  again :" 
But  now  no  bugbears  can  my  fpirit  tame, 
I've  conquer'd  fear — and  almoft  conquer'd  fhame. 
So  much  thefe  dear  inftrnclors  change  and  win  us, 
Without  their  light  we  ne'er  fhou'd  know  what's  in  us. 
Here  we  at;once  fupply  our  childifh  wants — 
Novels  arc  hotbeds  for  your  forward  plants. 
Not  only  lemiments  refine  the  foul, 
But  hence  we  learn  to  he  the  fmart  and  drole; 
Each  aukward  circumftancc  for  laughter  ferves, 
From  nurfe's  nonfenfe  to  my  mother's  nerves. 

Though  parents  tell  us,  that  our  genius  lies 
In  mending  linen  and  in  making  pies; 
I  fet  fuch  formal  precepts  at  defiance, 
That  preach  up  prudence,  neatnefs,  and  compliance: 
Leap  thefe  old  bounds,  and  boldly  fet  the  pattern, 
To  be  a  wit,  pbi'ofopher,  and  (lattern — 

O!   did  all  maids  and  wives  my  fpirit  feel, 
We'd  make  this  topfy-lurvy  world  to  reel. 
Let  us  to  arms! — Our  fathers,  hufbands,  dare!     " 
?Jai'els  will  teach  us  all  the  art  of  war: 
Our  tongue;;  will  ferve  for  trumpet  and  for  drumj 
I'll  be  your  leader— General  Honcycombe  ! 

Too  long  has  human  nature  gone  afiray; 
Daughters  fhould  govern,   parents  fhowld  obey  : 
Man  fhould  fubmit,  the  moment  that  he  weds; 
And  hearts  of  oak  fhould  yield  to  wifer  heads. 
i  fee  you  fmile,  bold  Britons! — But  'tis  true — 
£esit  you  the  French ; — but  let  your  wives  beat  yon-*— 
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D~RAMATIS  PERSONS. 
MEN. 


Edinburgh 

in  O'BlttnJer,  -  .       Mr  Kennedy. 

Tradewellt  a  merchant,     •  • 

Cheafweltt        -  • 

.Sconce,        •  • 


Dr  Cl 

Dr  Gallypot, 

Mctifteur  Ragou, 


Mr  Salmon. 
Mr  Davenport. 
Mr  Keafberry. 
Mr  Lancashire. 
Mr  Wright. 
JVIr  Stamper. 
Mr  Heyman. 


WOMEN. 

Lucy,  daugiitcr  to  Tradewell,         -  -  Mifs  Wells. 


Mifs  Hamilton* 


t  Keepers', 


SCENE,  A  Chamber. 
Enter  X.UCY  and 


LUCY. 
JrTMS  not  the  marriage,  but  the  man,  we  hatej 

X      Tis  there  we  reafon  and  debate: 
For,  give  us  but  the  man  we  love, 
We're  fare  the  marriage  to  approve. 
Well,  this  barbarous  will  of  parents  is  a  great  drawback 
on  the  inclinations  of  young  people. 

Betty,   Indeed  and  fo  it  is,  Mem.     For  my  part  Pm 
no  heircfs,  and  therefore  at  my  own  difpofal  5  and  if  I 
R  2  was. 
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was  under  the  reftraint  of  the  a6t,  and  kept  from  men,  I 
would  run  to  feed,  fo  I  would. — But  la  !  Mem,  I  had 
forgot  to  acquaint  you,  I  verily  believes  that  I  law  your 
Triih  lover  the  captain;  and  1  conceits  it  was  he,  and  no 
other,  fo  I  do; — and  I  favv  him  go  into  the  blue  poftices, 
fo  I  did. 

Lu:j\  My  Irilh  lover,  Mifs  Pert!  I  never  fo  much  as 
faw  his  face  in  all  my  born  days,  but  I  hear  he's  a  flrange 
tviimal  of  a  brute. — Pray,  had  he  his  wings  on?  i  fuppofc 
they  fav'd  him  in  his  paflage. 

Betty.  Oh !   Mem,  you  miftakes  the  Irifhmen.     I  am 

told  they  are  as  gentle  as  doves  to  our  fex,  with  as  much 

politenefs  and  fincerity  as  if  born  in  our  own  country. 

Enter  Cheated!. 

Cheat.  Mifs,  your  moft  humble  and  obedient — I  come 
to  acquaint  you  of  our  danger  :  our  common  enemy  is 
^uft  imported  hither,  and  is  inquiring  for  your  father^ 
iioufe  thro'  every  itreet,: — The  Irifh  captain,  in  fhort,  is 
come  to  London.  Such  a  figure  !  and  fo  attended  by 
the  rabble! 

Isiicy.  I  long  to  fee  him  ;  and  Irifnmen,  I  hear,  are 
not  fo  4efpicablc:  befides,  the  captain  may  be  mifrepre- 

f...±.*      r-   rfKJ.   ~»     *i»-.u      .    ...   J_        '  C.A.     ..».     i.r          ». 

icuLcu.  L/i/^fc'.j  ••  <-**>  y°u  j.viiow  my  lamer  6  ucugn  is 
to  have  as  many  fuitors  as  he  can,  in  order  to  have  a 
choice  of  them  all. 

Cheat.  I  have  nothing  but  your  prepoffciTions  and  fin 
cerity  to  depend  on.  O  here's  my  trufty  Mercury. 

Enter  Sconce. 
Well  Sconce,  have  you  dogged  the  Captain? 

Sconce.  Yes,  yes.  I  left  him  fnug  in  the  Blue  Pofls, 
devouring  a  large  difn  of  potatoes  and  half  a  furloin  of 
beef  for  his  breakfaft.  He's  juft  pat  to  our  purpofe; 
eafily  humm'd,  '  as  fimple  and  as  tmdefigning  as  we 
would  have  him.  Well,  and  what  do  you  propofe? 

Cheat.  Propofe,  why  to  drive  him  back  to  his  native 
bogs  as  fail  as  poilihJc. 

Lucy.  Oh!   Mr  Cheatwell pray  let's  have  a  fight 

of  the  creter? 

Cheat.  Oh1  female  curiofity — Why,  child,  he'd  frighten 
thce; — he's  above  fix  feet  high — 

Sconce.  A  great  huge  back  and  fhouldcrs wears  a 

great  long  fword,  which  he  calls  his /uvf /////. 
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Lucy.   I  hear  the  Irim  are  naturally  brave. 

Sconce.  And  carries  a  large  oaken  cudgel,  which  he 
calls  hisfai/te/a. 

'    Lucy.  Which  he  can  make  ufe  of  on  occasions,  I  fup- 
pofe.  lAfide. 

Sconce.  Add  to  this  a  great  pair  of  jack-boots,  a  Cum 
berland  pinch  to  his  hat,  an  old  red  coat,  and  a  darrm'd 
potatoe-face. 

Lucy.   He  mull  be  worth  feeing,  truly. 

CAsat.  Well,  my  dear  girl,  be  conftant,  wifti  me  fuc- 
cefs ;  for  I  fhall  fo  hum,  fo  roaft,  and  fo  banter  this  fame 
Irifli  captain,  that  he'll  fcarce  wifh  himfelf  in  London 
again  thefe  feven  years  to  come. 

Lucy.  About  it — Adieu — I  hear  my  father. 

[Exeunt  fever  aJfy* 

SCENE,  A  Street. 

Enter  Captain  0 'Blunder  and  Sergeant. 
Capt.  Tho'  I  will  be  dying, 

For  captain  O'brien, 

In  the  county  of  Kerry; 
Tho'  I  would  be  fad, 
I'll  be  very  glad 

That  you  will  be  merry. 

Upon  my  fnoul,  this  L,ondon  is  a  pretty  fort  of  a  plaili 
enough.     And  fo  you  tells  me  Chergeant,  that  Terence 
M'Gloodtery  keeps  a  goon. 
Strg.  Yefs,   Sir. 

Capt.  Monomundioul !  but  when  I  go  fjack  to  Ire 
land,  if  I  catches  any  of  thefe  fpalpeen  brats  keeping  a 
goon,  to  deftroy  the  fhentleman's  creation,  but  I.  will  havS 
rem  mot  Hone-dead  firft,  and  phipt  thorrow  the  regiment 
afterwards. 

Ssrg.  You  mean  that  they  (hall  be  whipped  firft,  and 
then  mot. 

Capt.  Well,  ifhn't  it  the  fame  thing  ?  Phat  the  devil 
magnifies  that  ?  'Tis  but  phipping  and  {hooting  all  the 
time;  'tis  the  fame  thing  in  the  end  fure,  after  all  your 

cunning; — but  ft  111  you'll  be  a  wifeacre. Monomun- 

dioul,  there  ifhn't  one  of  thefe  {palpeens  that  has  a  cab- 
bin  upon  a  mountain,  with  a  bit  of  a  potatoe- garden  at 
tke  back  cf  it;  but  will  be  keeping  a  goon  :  but  that, 
K  3  d«i- 
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damn'd  M'Gloodtery  is  an  old  pocher,  he  moots  all 
rabbits  in  the  country  to  flock  his  own  burrough  with— 
But  Chergeant,  don't  you  think  he'll  have  a  fine  time 
on't  that  comes  after  me  to  Ballyfnans  Duff. 

Serg.  Why>  Sir? 

Capt.  Why,  don't  you  remember  that  I  left  an  empty 
hogfhead  half  full  of  oats  there  ? 

Serg.  You  rnear*.  Sir,  that  you  left  it  half  full,  and 
it  is  empty  by  this  time, 

Capt.  Phat  magnifies  that,  you  fool  ?  'tis  all  the  fame 
thing,  fure.  But  d'ye  hear,  Chergeant,  flop  and  in 
quire  for  Mr  TradwelPs  the  merchant,; — at  the  fign  of 
the — Oh!  cangrane,  that's  not  it,  but  it  was  next  door 
* — Arrah,  go  afk  phat  fign  my  coufin  Tradwell  lives  at 
?sext  door  to  it* 

Enter  A  Mob,  ivkojiare  and  laugh  at  him. 

1  l\lol.  Twig  his  boots. 

2  Miflj.  Smoke  his  fword,  &c.  &c. 

Capt.   Well.,  you  fcoundrels,  you  fons  of  whores,  di( 
•you  never  fee  an  Irifh  fhentleman  before? 
Enter  Sconce. 

Sconce.  O  fy,  gentlemen  !  are  you  not   afhamed 
mock  a  flranger  after  this  rude  manner? 

Capt.  This  is  a  mivil  fljort  of  a  little  fellow 


-Sconce.  If  he  is  an  Irifnman,  you  may  fee  by  his  drefs- 
snd  behaviour  that  he  is  a  gentleman. 

Capt.  Yefh,  you  fhons  of  whores,  don't  you  fee  by 
my  drefs  that  I  am  a  fhentleman  ?  And  if  I  have  not  bet 
ter  cloaths  on  now,  phat  magnifies  that  ?  fure  I  can 
have  them  on  to-morrow.  By  my  fhoul^  if  I  take  my 
jfhilela  to  you,  I'll  make  you  fkip  like  a  dead  falmon. 

Sconce.  Oh,  for  fhame,  gentlemen,  go  about  your  bu- 
fmefs  :  The  firft  man  that  offers  an  infult  to  him,  I  {half 
take  it  as  an  affront  to  myfelf.  \_Mob  exeunt* 

Capt.  [_to  Sconce  ~]  Shir,  your  humble  fervant ;  you. 
feem  to  be  a  fhivil,  mannerly  kind  of  a  gentleman,  and 
I  (hall  be  glad  to  be  gratified  with  your  nearer  acquaint 
ance.  [Salute."] 

Sconce.  Pray,  Sir,,  what  part  of  England  come  yoit 
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Capt.  The  devil  a  part  of  England  am  I  from,  my 
dear;  I  am  an  Irimman. 

Sconce.  An  Irifhmaa  !  Sir,  I  fliould  not  fufpect  that ;- 
you  have  not  the  leait  bit  of  the  brogue  about  you. 

Capt.  Brogue  !   No,  my  dear ;  I  always  wear  (hoes, 
only  now  and  then  when  I  have  boots  on. 
Enter  Cheatwell. 

Cheat.  Captain  O'Blunder !  Sir,,  you're  extremely 
\velcome  to  London — Sir,  I'm  your  moil  fincere  friend, 
and  devoted  humble  (errant. 

Capt.  Ara  then  !  how  well  every  body  knows  me  in 
London — to  be  fure  they  have  read  of  my  name  in  the 
Btwfpapers,  and  they  know  my  faafh  ever  flnce — Shir? 
I'm  your  moft  engaging  converfation,  [Salute. 

.    Cheat.  And,  Captain,  tell  us  how  long  are  you  ar 
rived  ? 

Capt.  Upon  my  fhoul,  I'm  juft  now  come  into  Lon* 
don. 

Chsat.  1  hope  you  had  a  good  paflage. 

Capt.  PafTage  d'ye  call  it  ?  Devil  fplit  it  for  a  paf- 
fage.  By  my  fhoul,  my  own  bones  are  fliore  after  it-— • 
'We  were  on  the  devil's  own  turnpike  for  eight-and-forty 
hours  ;  to  be  fure,  we  were  all  in  a  comical  pickle. 
I'll  tell  you,  my  dear  :  We  were  brought  down  from. 
Rings-end  in  the  little  young  (hip  to  the  pool-pheg,  and 
theo  put  into  the  great  ihip — the  horfe — ay,  ay — the 
race-herfe  they  calPd  it.  But  I  believe,  my  dear,  it 
was  the  devil's  own  poft-horfe  ;  for  I  was  no  fooner  got 
into  the  little  room  down  ftairs,  by  the  corner  of  the 
hill  of  Hoath,  but  I  was  taken  with  fuch  a  headach  in 
my  ftomach,  that  I  thought  my  guts  would  come  out 
upon  the  floor;  fo,  my  dear,  I  call'd  out  to  the  land-. 
lord,  the  captain  they  call  him,  to  Hop  the  (hip  while  I 
did  die  and  £ay  my  prayers  :  So,  my  dear,  there  was  a 
grtat  noife  above  ;  I  run  up  to  fee  what  was  the  matter. 
—  Oh  hone,  my  dear,  in  one  minute's  time  there  wasn't^ 
a  meet  or  blanket  but  phat  was  haul'd  up  tev  the  top  of 
the  houfe — Oh,  kingrann,  fays  I,  turn  her  about  and 
let  us  go  home  again  ;  but,  my  dear,  he  took  no  more 
notice  of  me  than  if  I  was  one  of  the  fpalpeens  below  in. 
the  cellar  going  over  to  reap  in  harvcft. 

CafU 
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Capt.  No,  Captain  ? — the  unmannerly  fellow  !  And! 
\vhat  brought  you  to  London,  Captain  ? 

Capt.  Fait,  my  dear  jewel,  the  ftage- coach  ;  I  faiPd 
in  it  from  Cheiler. 

Cheat:   I  mean  what  bufinefs  ? 

Capt.  How  damn'd  inquiiitive  they  are  here  !  but  I'll 
be  as  cunning  as  no  man  alive,  \_djide J\  By  my  fhoul, 
my  jewel,  I  am  going  over  to  Wirginny  to  beat  the 
French — they  fay  they  have  driven  our  countrymen  out 
of  their  plantations  :  By  my  moul,  my  jewel,  if  ouy 
troops  get  vonfe  among  them,  we'll  cut  them  all  in 
pieces,  and  then  bring  them  over  prifoners  of  war  be- 
fidcs. 

Cheat.  Indeed,  Captain,  you  are  come  upon  an  ho 
nourable  expedition— -But  pray,  how  is  the  old  •.gentleman,' 
your  father  ?  I  hope  you  left  him  in  good  health  ? 

Capt.  Oh,  by  my  ihoul,.  he's  very  welly  joy  ;  for  he'* 
tlead  and  buried  thefe  ten  years. 

Cheat.  And  the  old  gentleman  your  uncle  ? 

Capt.  I  don't  believe  you  mean  that  uncle,  for  I  never 
had  one. 

Cheat.   No  !    I'm  fure — 

Ciipt.  O  I'll  tell  you  who  you  mean  ;  you  mean  my> 
chifter's  hufband",  you  fool  you,  that's  my  brother-in- 
law — 

Cheat.   Ay,  a  handfome  man — as  proper  a  man — 

Capt.  Ha,  ha,  a  handfome  man  !  Ay,  for  he's  a 
damn'd  crooked  fellow  ;  he's  bandy-moulder'd,  and  has 
a  hump  on  his  nofe,  and  a  pair  of  huckle-backs  upon  hi* 
/hins,  if  you  call  that  handfome,  ha,  ha  ! 

Cheat.    And  pray   is  that  merry,  joking  gentleman. 

alive  ftill — he  that  us'd  to  make  us  laugh  fo — Mr 

Mr A 

Capt.  Phugh,  I'll  tell  you  who  you  mean  ;  you  mean- 
Sheela  ShagnafTy's  hufband  the  parfon. 

Cheat.   The  very  fame. 

Capt.  Oh,  my  dear  jewel,  ,he's  as  merry  a&  he  n 
was  in  his  life.  Phin  I'm  by,  he's  fometimes  pret 
fniart  upon  me  with  his  bumbuggs — But  I  told  him  at 
laft,  before  Captain  Flaharty,  Mifs  Muliinin,  and  Mils 
Owncy  Glafmogonogh — Hark  ye,  Mr  parfon,  fays  I» 
ty  my  Ihoul,  you  have  no  more  wit  than  a  goofe.  Oh. 

hone  K 
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hone  !  he  was  flruck  at  that,  my  dear,  and  hadn't  a 
word  in  his  cheek.  Ara,  my  jewel,  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole  ftory.  We  took  a  walk  together ;  it  was  a  fine 
calm  morning,  confidering  the  wind  was  very  high  ;  fo, 
my  dear,  the  wind  'twas  in  our  backs  going,  but  by  my 
I  ihoul,  as  we  came  back,  'twas  in  our  faafh  coming 
home ;  and  yet  I  could  never  perfuade  him  that  the 
wind  was  turn'd — 

Cheat.  Oh  the  fool ! 

dipt.  Ara,  fo  I  told  him,  my  jewel.  Pugh,  you  great 

j  oaf,  fays  I — if  the  wind  blows  in  your  back  going,  and 

i  blows  in  your  faafh  coming,  fure  the  wind  is  turn'd — 

I   No,  if  I  was  to  preach,  and  to  preach  till  laft  Patrick's 

day  in  the  morning,   I  could  not  diffuade  him  that  the 

wind  was  turn'd. 

Cheat.  He  had  not  common  fenfe — Well,  and  does 
the  old  church  ftand  where  it  did  ? 

Capt.  The  old  church — the  devil  a  church  I  remem 
ber  within  ten  miles  of  us — 

Cheat.  Pin  fure  there  was  an  old  building  like  a 
church  or  caille. 

C aft,  Phoo,  my  jewel,  I  know  what  you  call  a  church 
>  T>._  n.  ...»  »^-.  _u  i__. .  t*r:n  U,,»-lv'c  rnPl  irmi 

— juy  my  moia,     cis  o*u  iame    >,  ^    E  JTiy  S        :!  yn'v 

mean — the  devil  a  church — indeed  they  fay  mafs  in  if 
fometimes.  Here,  Terence,  go  to  that  fon  of  a  whore 
of  a  taylor,  and  fee  whether  my  cloaths  be  done  or  no. 

[Exit  Terence. 

Cheat.  Sure  I  fhould  know  that  fergeant  of  your's ; 
his  name  is — 

Capt.  Wifeacre,  my  dear  :  He's  the  bell  recruiting- 
fergeant  in  all  Ireland  ;  and,  my  dear,  he  underflands 
riding  as  well  as  no  man  alive  ;  and  he  was  manured  to 
it  from  his  cradle.  I  brought  him  over  to  fee  if  I  could 
get  no  preferment  for  him  at  all :  If  1  could  get  him 
now  to  be  a  riding-mafter  to  a  regiment  of  marines,  he 
would  be  very  well ;  for  I  gave  him  a  word  of  advice 
myfelf.  Hark  ye,  Terence,  fays  I — 

Cheat.  Terence  ! 

Capt.  Ay,  that's  his  name Hark  ye,  Terence, 

fays  I,  you  have  a  long  time  lain  under  the  computation 
of  being  a  Papift  ;  and  if  ever  you  come  into  the  field 
of  battle,  it  will  be  encumbered  upon  you,  to  iligma- 

tize 
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tize  yourfelf  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  warrant,  let  him 
alone,  I'll  warrant  he  plays  his  part,  if  once  they  come 
to  dry  blows. 

Enter  Sconce,  ivith  Monjieur  Ragou.       [Talk  apart. 

Sconce.  Conlider,    Monneur,   he's  your  rival,   and 
come  purely  and  with  an  intent  to  rob  you  of  your  mi- 
ftrefs. 

Monf  Is  he  ?  Le  fripon — le  grand  fripon  !  Parllit 
me  no  indure  dat — Id  Fepee — my  vat  you  call — I 
fword— -  Eft  bien  aj/ure — me  no  fufTtn*  dat. 

Sconce.  And  he's  the  greateft  of  all  cowards — tho* 
carries  that  great  fwaggering  broad-fword — Believe  me, 
Monfieur,  he  would  not  fight  a  cat — he'd  run  away 
you  drew  upon  him. 

Monf.  Etcz  vous  bien  ajfure,  are  you  well  affur'd,  mo 

awty  dat  he  be  de  grand  coward -Eh  bien — Vel  ten- 

—I  vill  have  his  blood — My  heart  go  pit-a-pat,  [afide.\ 
Je  ne  pas  le  courage^  I  have  not  de  good  courage. 

Sconce.  Tut,  man,  only  affront  him — go  up  to  him. 

Monf.  Me  fall  mow  him  de  bon  addrefs He/as- 

[gots  up  to  the  Captain~\  Morifieur  Is  Capitains,  vtus  ett. 
le  grand  fripon. 

Capt*  Well,  gelun  a  gud,  have  you  any  Iriih  ? 

IVIonf.  Ireland  !  me  be  no  fuch  qutlandifh  centre ; 
fmell  of  de  potatoe. 

Capt.   Do  I  ? — By  my  fhoul,  I  did  not  taafht  a  prat 
fmce  I  left  Ireland.      May  be  he  has  a  mind  to  put  th< 
front  upon  me  ?  [  To  CheatwslL 

Cheat.    It  looks  very  like  it,  very  like  it,  Captain. 

Capt.  Fait,  my  jewel,  I  don't  know  a  more  peace 
able  companion  than  f\veet-lips  here,  [putting  his  bank 
to  his  fixord~\  ;  but  if  he's  provok'd,  he's  no  flouch 
at  it — Do  you  mean  to  front  me,  you  French  boogre  " 
— Eh— 

Monf.  Affront — You  be  de  Teague — de  vile  Irifhmaa 

— -de  potato -face Me  no  think  it  vort  my  while  t< 

notice  you — Allez  vous  en — Get  you  gone,  Sir — g< 
about  your  bufmefs — go  to  your  own  hottontot  centre. 

Capt.  Hot  and  trot !  Oh  ho,  are  you  there  ?  Take 
that,  you  French  fon  of  a  whore.  \_Gives  him  a  box  on 
the  ear.~\  Here,  my  dear,  take  my  Thilela.  [Gives  hi& 
cudgel  to  Cheatwell.J 

Scones 
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Sconce.    Draw,    for  he  won't  fight.     [4fde   to   ths 
i  Frenchman.] 

Monf.  He  be  de  terrible  countenance — he  be  fort  en- 
rage,  devilifh  angry  !  Ala,  Monfieur,  me  demand  fatif- 
faction.  [Draws. 

Capt.  Come  on,  you  foup-malgre.    [They  fight,  Mon 
fieur  falls.~\     After  that  you  are  eafy — Who  fmclls  of 
:  prattles  now,  you  refugee  fon  of  a  whore  ? — Affront  an 
Irifh  fhentleman  i — Ah,  long  life  to  my  little  fweet-lips, 
i  it  never  mifs'd  fire  yet. 
Sconce.  The  man  is  dead. 

Capt.  Is  he  ?-—  Phat  magnifies  that : — I  killed  him  in 
the  fair  duelling  \vay. 

Cheat.   But,  Captain,  'tis  death  by  the  law  to  duel  in 

England  ;  and  this  is  not  a  fafe  place  for  you I'm 

heartily  forry  for  this  accident. 

Capt.  Ara,  my  jewel,  they  don't  mind  it  in  Ireland 
©ne  trawneen. 

Cheat.  Come,  Captain/fafe's  the  word — the  ftreet  will 
be  foon  alarmed — You  can  come  to  my  houfe  till  the 
danger's  over,  and  I  will  get  you  bail. 

Capt.  By  my  fhoul,  I  believe  'tis  the  beft  way,  for 
fear  of  the  boners.  So  farewel,  Mr  Shatisfacts. 

[Exeunt  Cheatly  and  Captain. 
Sconce.  Are  you  dead,  Monfieur  ? 
Monf.  Ay,  quite  dead,  quite  run  thro*  the  body,  be- 
gar  ;  dead  as  a  door- nail. 

Sconce.  Why,  you  have  no  wound ;  you  are  not  hurt. 
Monf.  Am  I  not  hurt,  do  you  fay  ? — Begar,  I  am  glad 
he  be  gone.  Parbleu!  il  avoit  de  long  rapier — He  be  de 
terrible  Irishman ;  'tis  vel  me  fall  in  time,  or  he  make 
me  fall  fo  dat  me  never  refufciter,  never  get  up  again. 
Get  you  into  my  fcabbard ;  and  if  ever  1  draw  you 
again,  may  de  horfe-pond  be  my  portion  ;  may  1  be 
drown'd  in  foup-maigre.  Come,  Monfieur,  come  along, 
Sir.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE,  A  Mad-houfe. 
Enter  Captain  and  Cheatly. 

Cheat*  This  is  my  houfe  ;  I'll  go  and  get  proper 
things  for  your  accommodation  ;  but  you  had  beft  give 
me  your  fword,  for  fear  of  fufpicion.  [Takes  his  fcoord 
and  cudgel.]  [Exit. 
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Capt.  Ay,  and  take  fhilela  too  for  fear  of  fufpicion. 
\Singi\     Of  all  the  fifh  in  the  fea, 
Herring  is  king, 

Huggermenany,  6r. 
[Looks  about."]  Fait,  my  couiin's  houfe  is  a  brave  large 
place — 'tis  fo  big  as  a  little  town  in  Ireland — tho7  *tu 
not  fo  very  well  furnimed-^-but  I  fuppofe  the  maid  \v< 
cleaning  out  the  rooms — —  So — who  are  thefe  now  ?- 
Some  acquaintances  of  my  coufm's,  I  fuppofe. 

Enter  Dr  Clyfter  and  Dr  Gallypot.    Both  falute  tbt 
Captain. 

Capt.  Shentlemens,  being  my  friend's  friend,  I  am 
your  moft  humble  fharvant — But  where's  my  coufin  ? 

Clyft.  His  coufin  !  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Gall.  What  fliould  a  madman  mean  ?  He's  very  fai 
gone. 

Capt.  No,  my  dear,  he's  only  gone  to  fee  whether 
the  fellow  be  dead  that  I  kilt. 

Gaily.  Sir,  we  come  to  treat  you  in  a  regular  man 
ner. 

Capt.   O  dear  mentlemen,  'tis  too  much  trouble - 

You  need  not  be  over  regular— A  fmgle  joint  of  meat, 
and  a  good  glafs  of  ale,  will  be  a  very  good  treat,  with 
out  any  needlefs  expence. 

Clyfl,  Do  you  mind  that  fymptom — the  canine  appe 
tite  •!" 

Capt.  Nine  appetites — No,  my  jewel;  I  have  an  ap-» 
petite  like  other  people  ;  a  couple  of  pounds  will  fefve 
me  if  I  was  ever  fo  hungry — Phart  the  devil  do  you  talk 
of  nine  appetites  ?  do  they  think  I'm  a  cat,  that  havd 
as  many  ftomachs  as  lives  ? 

Gaily.  He  looks  a  little  wild,  brother. 

Capt.  Phat,  are  you  brothers  ? 

Both.  Pray,  Sir,  be  feated ;  we  (hall  examine  metho 
dically  into  your  cafe. 
\_TheyJit — the  Captain  in  the  middle — they  feel  his  pitlfi 
— he  flares  at  them.~] 

Capt.  Phat  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  taking  me  by 
the  wrifts  ?  May  be  'tis  the  fafhion  of  compliment  ifl 
JLondon. 

Gaily.  Firft,  brother,  let  us  examine  the  fymptoflis. 

Capt.  By  mv  fhoul,  the  fellows  are  fools, 
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Clyft.  Pray,  Sir,  how  do  you  reft  ? 

Caff.  In  a  good  feather-bed,  my  jewel — and  fome- 
times  I  take  a  nap  in  an  arm-chair. 

Clyft.  But  do  you  fleep  found  ? 

Capt.  Fait,  my  dear,  I  fnore  all  night ;  and  when  I 
awake  in  the  morning,  I  find  myfelf  fail  afleep 

Gaily.  The  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  is  affected. 

Capt.  The  devil  a  Sir  Abram  or  Bell  either  I  raind. 

Gaily.  How  do  you  eat  ? 

Capt.  Width  my  mouth — How  the  devil  mould  I  eat, 
d'ye  think  ? 

Clyft.  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  a  good  ftomach  ?  d'ye  eat 
heartily  ? 

Capt,  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  no  flouch  at  that ;  tho'  a 
clumfy  beef-fteak,  or  the  leg  and  arm  of  a  turkey,  with 
a  grifkin  under  the  oxter,  would  ferve  my  turn. 

Gaily.  Do  you  generally  drink  much  ? 

Capt.  Oh,  my  jewel,  a  couple  of  quarts  of  ale  and 
porter  would  not  choke  me.  But  phat  the  devil  magni 
fies  fo  many  queflions  about  eating  and  drinking — If  you 
have  a  mind  to  order  any  thing,  do  it  as  foon  as  you 
can,  for  I  am  almoft  famimcd. 

Clyft.  I  am  for  treating  him  regularly,  methodically, 
W&fecundum  art  em. 

Capt,  Secundum  fartem—  I  don't  fee  anyfign  of  treat 
ing  at  all,  Ara,  my  jewel,  fend  for  a  clumfy  beef- 
fteak,  and  don't  trouble  yourfelves  about  my  ftomach. 

Clyft.  I  mall  give  you  my  opinion  concerning  this 
cafe Brother,  Galen  fays 

Capt.  Well,  Gelun  agud  ? 

Clyft.  I  fay,  that  Galen  is  of  opinion,  that  in  all  aduft 
complexions 

Capt.  Well,  and  who  the  devil  has  a  dufty  com 
plexion  ? 

Clyft.  A  little  patience,  Sir. 

Capt*  I  think  I  have  a  great  deal  of  patience — that 
people  can't  eat  a  morfel  without  fo  many  impertinent 
<l<-vdtion8. 

Clyft.   Qui  babet  vulfum  aduftumt 
Habet  caninum  guftum. 

Capt.  ^  I'm  fure  'tis  a  damn'd  ugly  cuftom  to  keep  a 
«\an  fading  fo  long  after  pretending  to  treat  bim. 

VOL,  HI.  S 
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Gaily.  Ay,  brother;  but  Hippocrates  differs  froi 
Oalen  in  this  cafe. 

Capt.  Well,  but,  my  jewels,  let  there  be  no  diffe 
ence  nor  falling  out  between  brothers  about  me ;  for 
fmall  matter  will  (nerve  my  turn. 

Clyft,   Sir,  you  break  the  thread  of  our  difcourfe. 
was  obferving,  that  in  gloomy  opaque  habits  the  rigidit 
of  the  folids  caufes  a  continual  friftion  in   the  flui 
ivhich,  by  being  conftantly  impeded,  grow  thick  an 
glutinous ;  by  which  means  they  cannot  enter  the  capil 
lary  veflels,  nor  the  Other  finer  ramifications  of  the  nerv 

Gaily.  Then,  brother,  from  your  pofition,  it  will 
•deducible,  that  the  primx  vine  are  fir  ft  to  be  clear 
.which  mull  be  effe&ed  by  frequent  emetics. 

Clyft.  Sudorifics. 

Gaily.  Cathartics. 

Clyft.  Pneumatics. 

Gaily.  Reftoratives. 

Clyft.  Corrofives. 

'Gaily.  Narcotics. 

Clyjl  Cephalics. 

Gaily.  Pectorals. 

Clyjl.  Styptics. 

Gaily.  Specifics. 

Cfyjl.  Cauftics. 

Capt.  I  fuppofe  thefe  are  fome  of  the  dimes  they  are    ! 
to  treat  me  with*.   ,  How  naturally  they  anfwer  one  ano 
ther,  like  the  parinVminifter  and  the  clerk  ! By  mjr 

Ihoul,  jewels,  this  gibberifh  will  never  fill  a  man's  belly. 

Clyft.  And  thus,  to  fpeak  fummatim  &  articulating 
or  categorically  to  recapitulate  the  feveral  remedies  in 
the  aggregate,  the  emetics  will  clear  the  firft  paflages, 
and'reilore  the  vifcera  to  their  priftine  tone,  and  regu 
late  their  periftaltic  or  vermicular  motion  ;  fo  that  frpm 
the  cefophagus  to  the  reftum,  I  am  for  potent  emetics. 

Gaily.  And  next  for  fudorifics  ;  as  they  open  the 
pores,  or  rather  the  porous  continuity  of  the  cutaneous 
dermis  and  epidermis,  thence  to  convey  the  noxious  and 
melancholy  humours  of  the  blood. 

Clyft-  With  cathartics  to  purge  him. 

Gaily.  Pneumatics  to  fcourge  him. 

Cljfi.  Narcotics  to  doze  him. 
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Oephalics  to  pofe  him. 

Capt.  The  devil  of  fo  many  dimes  I  ever  heard  of  in 
my  life.  Why,  my  jewels,  there's  no  need  for  all  this 
cookery — Upon  my  moul,  this  is  to  be  a  grand  enter 
tainment Well,  they'll  have  their  own  way. 

Clyft.  Suppofe  we  ufe  phlebotomy,  and  take  from  him 
1  thirty  ounces  of  blood. 

Capt.  Flea  my  bottom,  d'ye  fay  ? 
Gaily.  Or,  brother,  fuppofe  we  ufe  a  clyfler. 
Capt.  Upon  my  moul,  I  find  now  how  it  is  :   I  was  in 
vited  here  to  a  feaft,  but  it  is  like  to  be  the  backward  way. 
Gaily,  His  eyes  begin  to  roll — call  the  keepers. 
\JDoftors  ca//,  and  enter  keepers  ivith  chains. ~\ 

Capt.  Flea  my  bottom! Oh,  my  andraferara  and 

{hilela,  I  want  you  now  ! — But  here's  a  chair — Flea  my 
!  bottom — ye  fons  of  whores — ye  gibberifh  fcoundrels  ! 
{[Takes  up  a  chair •,  knocks  one  of  the  keepers  down. 

Doftors  run  cff.~\ 

Capt,  Oh  this  fon  of  a  whore  of  a  coufm  of  mine, 
to  bring  me  to  thefe  flaves  to  flea  my  bottom  !  If  I  meet 
him,  I'll  flea  his  bottom.  [£x/f. 

SCENE,  A  Street. 

Enter  Sergeant. 

Serg.  I  have  been  feeking  my  mailer  every  where,  and' 
!  f  annot  find  him ;  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  him— - 
I  think  that  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  I  faw  with  him. 

Enter  Sconce. 

Strg.  Sir,  Sir,  pray  did  you  fee  the  Captain,  my  ma- 
fter  ?  Captain  O 'Blunder,  the  Irifll  gentleman  ? 

Sconce.  Not  I  indeed,  my  friend 1  left  him  laft 

with  Mr  Cheatwell — I  fuppofe  they  are  taking  a  bottle 

together Oh  no  !  here's  the  Captain. 

Enter  the  Captain  running. 

..  r  Capt.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,   I  had  like  to  be  loft,  to 
be  ruinated  by  that  fcoundrel  my  coufm  ;  I  ran  away 
with  my  life  frpm  the  thieves  :   But  take  care  there  is  no 
doctor  or  clyfter-pipes  nor  divel-dums  among  ye. 
Sconce.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Capt.   That's  the  thing,  my  dear You  know  yoti 

|   left  me  at  my  coufm's  houfe Wcll^.  J-syalk'd  about 

S  2  for. 
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for  feme  time  ;  to  be  Jure,  I  thought  it  an  odd  fort  of  a 
houfe  when  I  faw  no  furniture — there  I  expe&ed  my 
coulin  every  moment ;  and,  my  dear  jewel,  there  came 
in  two  bird-lime  fons  of  whores  with  great  wigs — they 
look'd  like  conjurers  a|nd  fortune  tellers — So,  my  dear, 
one  Ihits  down  on  this  fide  of  me,  and  t'other  (hits  dowa 
on  this  fide  of  me  ;  and  I  being  the  turd  perfon,  they 
made  me  (hit  down  in  the  middle— —So  one  takes  hold 
of  one  of  my  wrifU,  and  the  other  catches  hold  of  my 
other  wriil,  I  thought  by  way  of  compliment ;  then 
they  fell  a-chattering  gibberifh,  like  a  couple  of  old  ba 
boons;  and  all  this  difcourle  was  conchearning  me:  They 
talk'd  at  firft  of  treating  me,  and  afk'd  me  if  I  had  a 
good  ftomach — One  of  them  faid  I  had  nine  appetites— 
jkit  at  length,  my  jewels,  what  mould  come  of  the 
treat,  but  they  agreed  before  my  faafh  to  flea  my  bot 
tom — Oh — if  I  tell  you  a  word  of  a  lie,  I'm  not  here 
— My  dear,  they  call'd  in  the  keepers  to  tie  me — I  up 
with  the  chair,  for  I  had  given  my  fhilela  and  my  andre- 
farara  to  my  couiin — I  knock'd  one  of  them  down  on  hi« 
tonneen,  and  runs  out,  and  they  after,  crying  out  to 
the  people  in  the  ftreet,  Stop  the  madman,  Hop  the 

madman Oh  hone,    my  jewel,  the  _  people  took  no 

notice  of  them,  but  run  away  from  me  as  if  the  devil 
isad  !>een  in  the  iniide  of  them  :  And  fo  I  made  my 
cfcape ;  and  here  I  am,  my  dear,  and  am  very  glad  I 
have  found  you,  my  dear  friend. 

Sconce.  I  am  forry  to  fee  that  your  coufin  has  behaved 
fo  rudely  towards  you  ;  but  any  thing  that  lies  in  my 
power — — 

Capt.  Oh,  Sir,  you  are  a  very  worthy  (hentleman  : 
but,  Chergeant,  I  mtift  go  to  fee  my  brother  Trade-well 

the  merchant  and  his  fair  daughter Has  the  taylor 

brought  home  my  cloaths  ? 

Serg.  Yefs,  Sir,  and  the  old  gentleman  expects  you 
immediately  ;  he  fent  a  man  in  livery  for  you. 

Capt.  Come,  my  good  friend,  I  won't  part  with  you 
—I'll  ftep  to  my  lodgings,  and  flip  on  my  cloaths — that 
I  may  pay  my  due  regards  to  my  millrefs.  [JBxeunt* 

SCENE,   A  Mad- bo  life. 
Enter  Chcatwell,  Clyiler,  and  Gallypot. 

Gksat*   I  am  forry  for  this  accident. 
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ClyJ}..  In  troth,  Mr  Cheat  well,  he  was  the  moft  fu 
rious  madman  that  I  ever  met  with  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  my  practice* 

Gaily.   I'm  now  furpris'd  how  he, fat  fo  long  quiet. 

Cheat.  He'll  run  riot  about  fhe  ftreets ;  but  I  hope 

he'll  -be  taken Oh,  here's  Sconce. 

Enter  Sconce. 
Well,  what 'news  of  the  Captain  J 

Sconce.  I  juft  ran  to  let  you  know  of  his  motions ;  he 
is  preparing  to  drefs,  in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Mifs  Lucy, 
and  to  pay  his  refpedts  to  Tradewell — But  1  have  worfe 
news  for  you;  'tis  whifper'd  upon  'Change  that  Trade- 
well  is  broke. 

Cheat.  If  it  mould  fall  out  fo,  I  fhall  eafily  refign  my 
pretenfions  to  the  Captain.  JTwas  Lucy's  purfe,  and 
n'ot  her  beauty,  that  I  courted. 

Sconce.  1  muft  run  back  to  the  Captain,  and  keep  in 
with  him  to  ferve  a  turn  ;  do  you  at  a  diftance  watch  us, 
and  proceed  accordingly.  [Exit. 

Cheat.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  mail  take  care  to  acknow 
ledge  your  trouble  the  firil  time  I  fee  you  again.  So 
adieu.  [Extt.^.  [Doctors  exeunt*- 

SCENE,   The  Captain'.?  Lodgings* 

Enter  Captain  and  Sergeant. 

Capt.  Ara,  but  who  do  you  think  I  met  yeilerday 
full  butt  in  the  ftreet,  but  Teady  Shaghnaffy  ! 

Serg.  Well,  and  how  is  he  ? 

Capt.  Ara-,  ftaay,  and  I'll  tell  you;  he  wafh  at  t'oder 
fide  of  the  way ;  and  phen  I  came  up,  it  was  not  him. 
But  tell  me,  dofh  my  new  regimentals  become  me  ? 

Serg.  Yefs  indeed,   Sir,   1  think  they  do. 

Capt.  This  pocket  is  fo  high,  I  muft  be  forced  to 
(loop  for  my  fnuff-box. 

Enter  Sconce. 

Sconce.  Ha !  upon  my  word,  Captain,  you  look  as 
fpruce  as  a  young  bridegroom. 

Capt.  All  in  good  time  ;  and  dofh  it  (hit  eafy  ? 

Sconce.  Eafy,   Sir  !   it  fits  you  like  a  fhirt. 

Capt,  I  think  'tis  a  little  too  wide  here  in  the  fleeve  ; 
I'm  afraid  the  fellow  hasn't  left  cloth  enough  to  take  it 
in  j  tho*  I  can't  blame  him  neither,  for  fait  I  was  not 

a  b 
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by  when  he  took  the  meafure  of  me.  Sergeant,  litre, 
take  this  fixpence- halfpenny,  and  buy  me  a  pair  of  phite 
gloves. 

'Serg.  Sir,  I  have  been  all  about  the  town,  and  can't 
get  a  pair  under  two  (hillings, 

Capt.  Two  tirteens  ! 

Serg.  Two  tirteens,   Sir* 

Capt.  Two  tirteens  for  a  pair  of  gloves !  monomur*- 
«lioul,  but  my  hands  (hall  go  bare-foot  all  the  days  of 
their  lives  before  I'll  give  two  tirteens  for  a  pair  of 
gloves — Come,  come  along ;  I'll  go  without  'em,  my 
miflrefs.  will  excufe  it.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE,  TradewelP*  Houfe. 
Enter  Tradewell  and  Lucy. 

Trad.  Well,  daughter,  I  have  been  examining  into 
ihe  circumilances  of  Cheatwell,  and  find  he  is  not  worth 
fixpence  ;  and  as  for  your  French  lover,,  he  is  fome  ruii- 
away  dancing-mailer  or  hair-cutter  from  Paris  :  fo  that 
really,  amongft  them  all,,  I  cannot  find  any  one  comes 
up  to  your  Irifh  lover,  either  for  birth,  fortune,  or  char- 
rafter. 

Lucy.  Sir,  you're  the  bell  judge  in  difpofing  of  me  j 
.and  indeed  I  have  no  real  tender  for  any  one  of  them— 
as  to  the  Irifh  Captain,  I  have  not  feen  him  yeti 

Trad.  You'll  fee  him  prefently  ;  I  fent  tp  his  lodg 
ings,  and  expect  him  every  moment Oh,  here  comes 

Monfieur. 

Enter  Monfieur  Ragou, 

Trad.  Well,  Monfieur,  I  have  been  trying  my  daugh 
ter's  affections  in  regard  to  you  ;  and  as  me  is  willing  U> 
be  guided  by  me  in  this  affair,  I  would  willingly  know 
by  what  vifible  means  you  intend  to  maintain  her  like  a 
gentlewoman. 

Monf.  Me  have  de  grand  acquaintance  with  the  beair- 

nonde  ;  and,  fi  vous  plaira,,  if  you  fal  pleafe,  Sir,  to  do 

me  de  honour  of  making  me  your  fon-in-law,  me  vill 

tranfaft  your  negociations  vid  all  poffible  care  et  belie  air. 

Enter  Captain  and  Betty. 

Trad.  You  are  welcome,  Sir,  to  my  houfe         this 

is  my  daughter this,  child,  is  Captain  OBhrnde!f, 

^vhom  I  hope  you  will  receive  as  he  deferves. 

Caft*.  Faireit  »f  c.re.atures?  will  you  gratify 
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a  tafte  of  your  fweet  delicate -lips  ?  [Ki/ss-her.']  By 
my  jfhoul,  a  neat  creature,  and  a  good  bagoojagh  girkj 
ihe's  as  fair  as  an  image  in  Leiilip,  Egypt  I  mean — — 
Phat's  here  !  the  little  fellow  that  I  kilt  juit.flow  J  >pon 
my  fhoul,  I  have  a  praty  ready  for  him  now,- 

Monf.  Oh  Is  dixble! — he  fpy  me:.now-r-me  better  go 
off  vile  I  am  veil.  .. 

Capt.  [goss  up  to  Mo«fieur]  I  taught,  Monfieur  Ra- 
gou,  that  yon  were  ded  :  Do  I-  fmell  of  the  praty  now, 
you  foup-maigre  fon  of  a  French  boogre  ? 

Trad.  '\  he  Captain  has  a  mind  to  be  merry  with  the 
Frenchman* 

Capt.  By  my  fhoul,  my  jewel,  I  have  got  a  praty  for 
you  now  ;  here,  eat  it — eat  this. 

Monf.  Oh  !  pardonnez  tuoi,  pardon,  Sir  ;  I  cannot, 
by  gar. 

Capt.  Ochho!  come  out  then,  my  littl^  fwcetlips.! 
[D>-aws.~\  Eat  that  praty  this  minute,  or  I'll  run  my 
{word  up  thro*  your  leg,  and  thro'  your  arms,  and  fpit 
you  up,  and  roaft  you  like  a  goofe,  you  tawny-faced  fon 
of  a  whore  j  fure  'tis  better  nor  your  garlic  or  ingyons 
in  France.  [Monf.  eats  it* 

Enter  a  Servant  to  T^radewell. 
Ssrv.  Oh,  Sir — there  are  certain  accounts  come,  that 

« But  thefe  letters  will  better  inform  you — •     [Exit. 

.Trad.   [rsadf.~\    O   Captain,    I'm  ruln'd — undone-— » 
broke — 

Capt.  Broke  !  what  have  you  broke  ? 
Trad.  Oh,  Sir,  my  fortune's  broke — I'm  not  a  penny 
above  a  beggar. 

Monf.  Oh,  den  me  be  off  de  amour — Me  have  no 
dealings  with  beggars ;  me  have  too  many  of  de  beggar 
in  my  own  contre  ;  fo  me  better  Hip  avay  in  good-time* 
Vatre fer-viteur — fcrvant,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Capt.  March,  march,  you  foa  of  a  whore :  Ara,  get 
•ut. 

Trad.  Now,,  Captain,  you  fee  I  have  not  eonceaPd 
my  misfortune  from  you  ^  fo  you  are  at  liberty  to  chooie 
a  happier  wife,  for  my  poor  child  is  miferable. 

Capt.  I  thought  your  ribs  was  broke.  I  am  no  fur- 
geon  ;  but  if  'tis  only  a  little  money  that  broke  you, 
give  me  this  lady's  lily-white  hand,  and  I'll  take  her 
without  *  penny  , of  monjsy  ifl  her-  pocket, 

but 
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but  the  cloaths  upon  her  back — and  as  far  as  a~( 
eUate  in  knd  arid  flock  will  go,  I'll  mare  it  with  her- 
and  with   yourfelf      Ara,    never  mind  the  tieves,    n  t 
^ewel — I'll  break  their  necks  before  they  fliall  break  yoiii 
little  finger.     Come,  honey,  I'll  give  you  a  fong  I  mad* 
tpon  this  dear  creature. 

Wherever  I'm  going,  and  all  the  day  long, 
• .  .  Abroad  and  at  home,  or  alone  in  a  throng, 
I  find  that  my  paffion's  fo  lively  and"  ftrong, 
That  your,  name,  when  I'm  filent,  ftill  runs  in  my  fo 

Ballynamony,  ho,  ro,  &c. 

Since  the  firft  time  I  faw  you,  I  take  no  repofer 
I  ileep  all  the  day  to  forget  half  my  woes ; 
So  ftrong  is  the  flame  in  my  bofom  that  glows, 
.    By  St  Patrick,  I  fear  it  will  burn  thro'  my  cloaths; 

Ballynamony,  ho,  ro,  &c 

By  my  fhoul,  I'm  afraid  I  mall  die  in  my  graver 
Unlefs  you'll  comply,  and  poor  Phelim  will  fave  ; 
Then  grant  the  petition  your  lover  doth  crave, 
Who  never  was  free  till  you  made  him  your  flave. 

Ballynamony,  ho,  ro,  &c. 

On  that  happy  day  when  I  make  you  my  bride, 
With  a  Twinging  long  fword,  how  I'll  ftrut  and  P 

ftride  ! 

In  a  coach  and  fix  horfes  with  my  honey  I'll  ride, 
As  before  you  I  walk  to  the  church  by  your  fide- 

Ballynamony,  ho,  ro,  &c. 

Enter  Cheatwell. 

Cleat.  Gentlemen,   I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrufioi. 

Capt.  He  !  Phat's  here  !  my  friendly  coufin,  that 
the  old  conjurers  flea  my  bottom  ! 

Cheat.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  in  particular,  and  hope 
you'll  grant  me  it.  Nothing  but  neceflity  was  the  caufe 
of  my  ungentle  behaviour — This  lady  I  had  an  efteenr. 
for ;  but  fince  things  have  turn'd  out  as  they  have,  my 

fretenfions  are  without  foundation  :  therefore,  Captain, 
hope  you'll  look  upon  me  in  the  light  of  an  unfortu 
nate  rather  than  a  bad  man. 

Capt.  Fait,  my  dear  coufin,  fince  love  is  the  caufe  of 
your  mourning,  I  mall  forgive  you  with  all  myJhcart. 

[Shakes  hands* 
Cheat,  Sir,  I  {hall  always  efleem  your  friendship  as 
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ah  honour;  and ho^e  you'll  look  on  me  as  a  poor  unfor* 
tunate  young  fellow,  that  has  not  a  fhilling,  nor  the 
means  of  getting  one,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Capt.  Oh--!  upon  my  (houl,  then,  couiin  Cheatwell,  T 
pity  your  condition  with  all  my  heart ;  and  lince  things 
are  fo  bad  with  you,  if  you'll  take  a  trip  with  me  to 
my  Irifh  plantation  along  with  my  dear  creature  here, 
I'll  give  you  500 /.  to  ilock  a  farm  upon  my  own  eflate 
at  Balrymafcufh^ane  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and 
the  barony  of  Coogafighy. — Fait,  and  hers's  Betty  a 
tight  little  girl;  and  fmce  you  cou'd  not  get  the  miitrefs, 
if  you'll  take  up  with  the  maid,  my  dear  here  fhall  give 
her  a  couple  of  hundreds  to  fortune  her  off. 

Betty.  Captain,  I'm  very  much  otlig'd  to  you  for 
getting  me  a  hufband;  if  Mr  Cheatwell  has  any  tenders 
for  me,  I  have  a  thoufand  pound  left  me  as  a  kgacy, 
which  is  at  his  fervice, 

Capt.  Ara  what's  that,  my  dear  !  a  fervant-maid  with 
a  toufand  pound! — by  my  fhoul  there  is  many  a  lady  in 
my  country,  that  goes  to  plays,  and  balls,  and  mafque- 
rades,  'that  has  not  half  the  money;  and  fcorns  to  make 
her  own  fmock. 

Chat.  I  mou'd  be  blind  to  my  own  intereft  not  to 
accept  of  fuch  valuable  propofals,  and  with  gratitude 
take  your  hand,  promifing  for  the  future  to  lead  a  life 
which  (hall  be  a  credit  both  to  rryfelf  and  benefactor. 

Capt.  Well  then,  without  compliment,  I  am  glad  I 
have  made  one  poor  man  happy;  and  lince  we  have  made 
a  double  match,  hey  for.  Irel  ind,  where  we  will  live  like 
Irifh  kings. 

Lucy.  This.generofi.ty  amazes  me,  and  greatly  preju 
dices  me  in  the  honefty  and  goodnefs  of  the  Iriih. 

Capt.  Oagh  my  dear  little  charmer,  I've  another  fong 
juft  a  propos. 

Of.all  the  hu&ands  living,  an  Irishman's  the  belt, 

,    With  my  fal,  la),  &c. 
No  nation,  on  the  globe  like  him  can  iland  thfr  teft, 

With  my  fyl,  lal,  &c.. 

Tlie;EngUra;tJiey  are  Drones,  as  pla/nly  you  may  feej 
But  wc-'re.  all  .brifk  and  airy,  apd  lively  as  a  bee. 
With  mv  fal,  lal,  &c. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Written  and  fpoken  by  Mr  FOOTE. 


SEVERE  their  tafk,  who,  in  this  critic  age. 
With  frffh  materials  furnifh  out  the  ftage  i 
Not  ibat  our  fathers  clrain'J  the  comic  ftore ; 
Frefh  characters  fpring  np  as  heretofore——— 
Nature  with  novelty  docs  ftill  abound  ; 
On  every  fide  frefh  follies  may  be  found. 
But  then  the  tafte  of  cvety  gueft  to  hif, 
To  p!eafe  at  once  the  gall'ry,  box,  and  pit  ; 
Requires  at  leaft — no  common  (hare  o'i  wit. 
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Thofe  who  adorn  the  orb  of  higher  life, 

Demand  the  lively  rake  or  modifh  wife; 

Whilft  they  who  in  a  lower  circle  move, 

Yawn  at  their  wit,  and  (lumber  at  their  love. 

If  light,  low  mirth  employs  the  comic  fcene, 

Such  mirth  as  drives  from  *ulgar  minds  the  fpleen; 

The  polifh'd  critic  damns  the  wretched  (tuff, 

And  cries,  "  'Twill  pleafe  the  galleries  well  enough." 

Such  jarring  judgments  who  can  reconcile, 

Since  fops  will  frown  where  humble  traders  fmile? 
To  dath  the  poet's  ineffectual  claim, 

And  quench  his  thirft  for  univerfal  fame, 

The  Grecian  fabuiift,  in  moral  lay, 

Has  thus  addrefs'd  the  writers  of  this  day. 
Once  on  a  time,  a  fon  and  fire,  we're  told, 

The  (tripling  tender,  and  the  father  old, 

Purchas'd  a  jack-afs  at  a  country  fair, 

To  eafe  their  limbs  and  hawk-about  their  ware : 

But  as  the  fluggilh  animal  was  weak, 

They  fear'd,  if  both  fhould  mount,  his  back  wou'd  break  : 

Up  gets  the  boy  ;  the  father  leads  the  afs, 

And  thro'  the  gazing  crowd  attempt  to  pafs  : 

Forth  from  the  throng  the  Grey- beards  hobble  out, 

And  hail  the  cavalcade  with  feeble  fhout. 

"  This  the  refpect  to  reverend  age  you  (how  ? 

41  And  this  the  duty  you  to  parents  owe? 

"  He  beats  the  hoof,  and  you  are  fet  aftride  : 

41  Sirrah,  get  down,  and  let  your  father  ride." 
i  As  Grecian  lads  were  feldom  void  of  grace, 
I  The  decent,  duteous  youth  refign'd  his  place. 

Then  a  frclh  murmur  thro*  the  rabble  ran  ; 
i  Coys,  girls,  wives,  widows,  all  attack  the  man. 
!  *'  Sure,  never  was  brute- bead  fo  void  of  nature! 

**  Have  you  no  pity  for  the  pretty  creature? 

* {  To  your  own  baby  can  you  be  unkind  ? 

"  Here— Suke,  Bill,  Betty— put  the  child  behind." 

Old  Dapple  next  the  clowns  companion  claim'd  ; 
'  Tis  wonderment  them  boobies  ben't  afham'd, 

41  Two  at  a  time  upon  a  poor  dumb  beaft  ! 

**  They  might  as  well  have  carry'd  he  at  leaft." 

The  pair,  ftiU  pliant  to  the  partial  voice, 

Difmount  and  bear  the  afs — Then  what  a  noife  ! 
Huzzas,  loud  laughs,  low  gibe,  and  bitter  joke, 
From  the  yet  filent  fire  thefe  words  provoke  : 
"  Proceed,  my  boy,  nor  heed  their  farther  call, 

**  Vain  his  attempt  who  ft  rives  to  pleafe  them  all  ?" 
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ACT        I. 

Governor  CAPE  and  ROBIN. 

GOVERNOR. 

AND  he  believes  me  dead,  Robin  ? 
Rob.  Moft  certainly. 

Gov.  You  have  given  him  no  intimation  that  his 
tunes  might  mend? 

Rob.  Not  a  diftant  hint. 

Gov.  How  did  he  receive  the  news? 

Rob.  Calmly  enough :  when  I  told  him  that  his  hopei 
from  abroad  were  at  an  end,  that  the  friend  of  his  de- 
ceafed  father  thought  he  had  done  enough  in  putting  it 
in  his  power  to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  he  replied,  7tw; 
no  more  than  he  had  long  expected,  charged  me  witfc 
his  warmeft  acknowledgments  to  his  concealed  benefac 
tor,  thanked  me  for  my  care,  fighed,  and  left  me. 

Gov.  And  how  has  he  lived  fince  ? 

Rob.  Poorly,  but  honeftly :  to  his  pen  he  owes  all  his 
fubfiftence  I  am  fure  my  heart  bleeds  for  him :  confi- 
der,  Sir,  to  what  temptations  you  expofe  him. 

Gov.  The  feverer  his  trials,  the  greater  his  triumpl 
Shall  the  fruits  of  my  honeft  induftry,  the  purchafe 
many  perils,  be  lavifh'd  on  a  lazy  luxurious  booby,  who 
has  no  other  merit  than  being  born  five-and-twenty  years 
after  me?  No,  no,  Robin;  him,  and  a  profufion  of  debt*, 
were  all  that  the  extravagance  of  his  mother  left  me. 

Rob.  You  lov'd  her,  Sir? 

Gov.  Fondly — nay,  foolifhly,  or  neceflity  had  not 
compelPd  me  to  feek  for  (lielter  in  another  climate.  'Til 
true,  fortune  has  been  favourable  to  my  labours ;  and 
when  George  convinces  me  that  he  inherits  my  fpirit,  he 
fhall  mare  my  property,  not  elfe. 

Rob.  Confider,   Sir,  he  has  not  ycur  opportunities. 

Gov.  Nor  had  I  his  education. 

Rob.  As  the  world  goes,  the  worft  you  couM  have  gi 
ven  him.  Lack-a  day!  Learning,  learning,  Sir,  is  no 
commodity  for  this  market :  nothing  makes  money  here, 
Sir,  but  money  ;  or  fome  certain  fafhionablc  qualities 
that  yt3U  would  not  vvifh  your  fon  to  pofTefs. 

(fa* 
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G&v.  Learning  ufelefs?  Impofiible  ! — Where  are  the 
Oxfords,  the  Halifaxes,  the  great  protestors  and  patrons 
ef  the  liberal  arts? 

Rob.  Patron! — The  word  has  loft  its  ufe  ;  a  guinea- 

i  fubfcription  at  the  requeft  of  a  lady,  whofe  chambermaid 

is  acquainted  with  the  author,  may  be  now  and  then 

pick'd  up — Prote&or! Why,  I  dare  belreve  there's 

more  money  laid  out  upon  Iflington -turnpike  in  a  month. 
,  than  upon  all  the  learned  men  in  Great  Britain  in  feven 
years. 

Gov.  And  yet  the  prefs  groans  with  their  produc 
tions!  How  do  they  all  exiil  ? 

Rob.  In  garrets,  Sir;  as,  if  you  will  ftep  to  your  foil's 
apartment  in  the  next  ftreet,  you  will  fee. 

Gov.  But  what  apology  fliall  we  make  for  the  vifit? 

Rob. That  you  want  the  aid  of  his  profefiion ;  a 

well-penn'd  addrefs  now  from  the  fubjecls  of  your  late 
government,  with  your  gracious  reply,  to  put  into  the 
newfpapers. 

•Gov.  Ay  !  is  that  part  of  his  pra&ice  ? — Well,  lead 
on,  Robin. 

SCENE  draiusi  and difcovers  Young  Cape  'with  the  Prin 
ter's  Devil. 

Cape.  Piythee,  go  about  thy  bufinefs — Vanifli,  dear 
devil. 

Djvil.  Matter  bid  me  not  come  without  the  proof; 
Jie  fays  as  how  there  are  two  other  Anfwers  ready  for  the 
prefs,  arid  if  your's  don't  come  out  a  Saturday,  'twon't 
pay  for  the  paper.  But  you  are  always  fo  lazy  :  I  have 
more  plague  with  you — There's  Mr  Guzzle,  the  tranfla- 
tor,  never  keeps  me  a  minute — unlefs  the  poor  gentle 
man  happens  to  be  fuddled. 

v  Cape.  Why,  you  little  footy,  fniv'ling,  diabolical 
puppy,  is  it  not  fufficient  to  be  plagu'd  with  the  ftupi- 
dity  of  your  abfurd  mafter,  but  1  muft  be  pefter'd  with, 
your  impertinence? 

Devil.   Impertinence! Marry,  come  up,  I  keep  as 

a  company  as  your  worfhip  every  day  in  the  year— 
i  There's  Mr  Clench,  in  Little  Britain,  does  not  think  it 
beneath  him  to  take  part  of  a  pot  of  porter  with  me, 
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tho*  he  has  wrote  two  volumes  of  Lives  in  qtfarto,  and 
has  a  folio  a-coming  out  in  numbers. 

Cape.  Harky',  firrah,  if  you  don't  quit  the  room  this 
inftant,  I'll  mow  you  a  fhorter  way  into  the  ftreet  than 
the  flairs. 

Devil.  I  fhall  fave  you  the  trouble Give  me  th< 

French  book  that  you  took  the  flory  from  for  the  1< 
Journal. 

Cape.  Take  it fTkrows  it  at  hit 

Devil.  What,  d'ye  think  it  belongs  to  the  circulating, 
library,  or  that  it  is  one  of  your  own  performances,  that 
you 

Cape.  You    fhall    have    a    larger [Exit   Devil.] 

'Sdeath!  a  pretty  fituation  I  am  in!  And  are  thefe  the 
fmits  I  am  to  reap  from  a  long,  laborious,  and  expen- 

f.ve  • 

Re-enter  Devil. 

Devil.  I  had  like  to  have  forgot,  here's  your  week's 
pay  for  the  newfpaper,  five  and  fivepence;  which,  with 
the  two-and-a-penny  Matter  pafs'd  his  word  for  to  Mrs 
Suds  your  wafher- woman,  makes  the  three  half-crowns.  • 

Cap.   Lay  it  on  the  table. 

Devil.  Here's  a  man  on  the  flairs  wants  you;  by  the 
fheepifhnefs  of  his  looks,  and  the  fhabbinefs  of  his  drefs, 

he's  either  a  pickpocket,    or  poet Here,  walk  in> 

Mr  What-d'ye-call-'um,  the  gentleman's  at  home. 

[Surveys  the  figure,  laughs ,  and  exit. 
Enter  Poet. 

Poet.  Your  name,  I  prefume,  is  Cape? 

Cape.   You  have  hit  it,   Sir. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon  j  you  are  a  gentleman  that 
writes  ? 

Cape.  Sometimes. 

Poet.  Why,  Sir,  my  cafe,  in  a  word,  is  this;  I,  like 
you,  have  long  been  a  retainer  of  the  mufes,  as  you  may 
fee  by  their  livery. 

Cape.  They  have  not  difcarded  you,   I  hope? 

Pret.  No,  Sir;  but  their  upper  fervants,  thebookfel- 

lers,  have. 1  printed  a  collection  of  jefle  upon  my 

own  account,  and  they  have  ever  fince  refufed  to  em 
ploy  me;  you,  Sir,  I  hear,  are  in  their  graces:  Now  I 
have  brought  you,  Sir,  three  Imitations  of  Juvenal  in 

profe  ) 
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•profe;  Tully's  oration  for  Milo,  in  blank  veife;  two  ef- 
fays  on  the  Britifh  herring-nmery,  with  a  large  collection, 
of  rebufes  ;  which  if  you  will  difpofe  of  to  them  in  your 
own  name,  we'll  divide  the  profits. 

Cape.  I  am  really,  Sir,  forry  for  your  diflrefs,  but  I 
Jiavc  a  larger  cargo  of  my  own  manufacturing  than  they 
jehooife  to  engage  in. 

Poet.  That's  pity  ;  you  have  nothing  in  the  compi 
ling  or  index  way,  that  you  wou'd  entrufl  to  the  care  of 
another? 


Cape.  Nothing. 

Poet.   I'll  do  it  at  half  price. 


•Cape.  1'ra  concern'd  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  prefent 
to  be  ufefui  to  you;  but  if  this  trifle 

Poet.  Sir,  your  fervant.  Shall  I  leave  you  any  of  my— 

Cape.   By  no  means. 

Poet.  An  effay  or  an  ode? 

Cape.  Not  a  line. 

Poet.  Your  very  obedient [Exit  Poet. 

Caps.  Poor  fellow  !  and  how  far  am  1  removed  from 
his  condition  ?  Virgil  had  his  Pollio ;  Horace,  his  Me- 
caenas  ;  Martial,  his  Pliny.  My  protectors  are,  Title- 
page  the  publifher,  Vamp  the  bookfeller,  and  Index 
the  printer.  A  moil  noble  triumvirate  ;  and  the  ra£- 
cals  are  as  profcriptive  and  arbitrary  as  the  famous  Ro 
man  one,  into  the  bargain. 

Enter  Sprightly.  • 

Spri.  What!  in  foliloquy,  George — reciting  fome  of 
the  pleafantries,  I  fuppofe,  in  your  new  piece? 

Cape.  My  difpofition  has  at  prefent  very  little  of  the 
yis  comic  a. 

Spri.  What's  the  matter? 

Cape.  Survey  that  mafs  of  wealth  upon  the  table;  all 
my  own,  and  earn'd  in  little  more  than  a  week. 

Spr-i.  Why,  'tis  an  inexhauftible  mine ! 

Cape.  Ay;  and  delivered  to  me,  too,  with  all  the  foft 
civility  of  Billingfgate  by  a  printer's  prime  minifler, 
call'd  a  devil. 

Spri.  1  met  the  imp  upon  the  flairs.  But  I  thought 
thefe  midwives  to  the  mufes  were  the  idolizers  of  you 
their  favourite  fons? 

Cape.  Our  tyrants,  Tom !   Had  I  indeed  a  poflhu- 
T  2  xnoun 
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nidus  piece  of  infidelity,  or:an  amorous  novel,  decorated 
with  lufciqus  copperplates,  the  flaves  would  be  civil 
enough. 

SprL  Why  don't  you  publifli  your  own  works? 

Cape*  What !  and  paper  my  room  with  'em  ?  No,  no, 
that  will  never  do  ;  there  are  fecrets  in  all  trades  ;  ours 
is  one  great  myllery,  but  the  explanation  wou'd  be  to'o 
tedious  at  prefent. 
*  Spri.  Then  why  don't  "you  divert  your  attention  to 
feme  other  object? 

Cape*  That  fubject  was  employing  my  thoughts. 

Spri.  How  have  you  refolved  ? 

Cape.   I  have,   I  think,  at  prefent,  two  ft  rings  to  mi 
bow:  if  my  comedy  fucceeds,  it  buys  me  a  commiflion; 
if  my  miftrefs,  my  Laura,  proves  kind,  I  am  fettled  for 
life ;  but  if  both  my  cords  fnap — adieu  to  the  quill,  and 
welcome  the  mufket. 

Spri.  Heroically  determined ! But  a  propos — ho\T 

proceeds  your  honourable  pailion  ? 

Cape.  But  flowly 1  believe  1  have  a  friend  in  her 

heart,  but  a  moft  potent  enemy  in  her  head:  you  know 
I  am  poor,  and  fhe  is  prudent.  With  regard  to  her  for 
tune,  too,  I  believe  her  brother's  'confent  efTentially  ne- 

ceflary But  you   promifed  to  make  me  acquainted 

with  him. 

Spri.  I  expect  him  here  every  inftant.  He  may", 
George,  be  ufeful  to  you  in  more  than  one  capacity;  if 
your  coiaedy  is  not  crowded,  he  is  a  character,  1  can  tell 
you,  that  will  make  no  contemptible  figure  in  it. 

''Cape.  His  lifter  gave  me  a  fketch  of  him  lail  fummer. 

Spri.  A  (ketch  can  never  convey  him.  His  peculiari 
ties  require  infinite  labour  and  high  linifhing. 

Cap?.  Give  me  the  outlines? 

Spri.  He  is  a  compound  of  contrarieties  ;  pride  and 
meannefs,  folly  and  archnefs:  At  the  fame  time  that  he 
wou'd  take  the  wall  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  wou'd 
not  fcruple  eating  a  fry'd  faufage  at  the  Mews-gate. 
There  is  a  minutenefs  now  and  then  in  his  defcriptions; 
and  fome  whimfical,  unaccountable  turns  in  his  converfa- 
•tion,  that  are  entertaining  enough:  but  the  extravagance 
and  oddity  of  his  manner,  and  the  boail  of  his  birth, 
complete  hi?  character. 
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Cape.  But  how  will  a  perfon  of  his  pride  and  pedigree 
jelifli  the  humility  of  this  apartment? 

Spri.  Oh,  he's  prepar'd You  are,  George,  tho* 

prodigiously  learn'd  and  ingenious,  an  abftra&ed  being-, 
odd  and  whimfical;  the  cafe  with  all  your  great  geniufes : 
You  love  the  fnug,  the  chimney-corner  of  life;  and  re 
tire  to  this  obfcure  nook  merely  to  avoid  the  importu 
nity  of  ihe  great. 

Cape.  Your  fervant But  what  attraction  can  a  cha 
racter  of  this  kind  have  for  Mr  Cadwallader? 

Spri.  Infinite !  next  to  a  peer,  he  honours  a  poet;  and 
modeftly  imputes  his  not  making  a  figure  in  the  learned 

world  himfelf  to  the  neglect  of  his  education Hum! 

he's  on  the  Hairs On  with  your  cap,  and  open  your 

book.     Remember  great  dignity  and  abfence. 
'  Enter  Vamp. 

'  Cape.  Oh,  no ;    'tis  Mr  Vamp.     Your  commands] 

*  good  Sir? 

'  Vamp.  I  have  a  word,  Mailer  Cape,  for  your  pri- 

*  vate  ear. 

'  Cape.  You  may  communicate;  this  gentleman  is  a 

*  friend. 

'  Vamp.  An  author? 

*  Cape.  Voluminous. 

'  Vamp.   In  what  way? 

'  Cape.  Univerfal. 

'  Vamp.  Blefs  me !  he's  very  yonng,  and  exceedingly 
'  well  rigg'd;  what,  a  good  fubfcription,  I  reckon? 

'  Cape.  Not  a  month  from  Leyden  ;  an  admirable 
'  theologift  !  he  ftudy'd  it  in  Germany  ;  if  you  mould 

*  want  fuch  a   thing  now  as  ten  or  a  dozen  manufcript 

*  fermons,  by  a  deceas'd  clergyman,   I  believe  he  can 

*  fupply  you. 

c  Vamp.  No. 

'  Cape.  Warranted  originals. 

*  Vamp.  No,  no  ;  I   don't  deal  in  the  fermon   way 
'  now;   I  loft  -money  by  the  laft  I  printed,  for  all  'twas 
1  wrote  by  a  Methodift:  but  I  believe,  Sir,  if  they  ben't 

*  long,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  Latin  in  'em,  I  can  get 
4  you  a  chap. 

*  Spri.  For  what,  Sir? 

T  3  *  raw?. 
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'  Vamp.  The  manufcript  fermons  you  have  wrote,  and 

*  want  to  difpofe  of. 

*  Spri.  Sermons  that  I  have  wrote? 

*  Vamp.  Ay,  ay;   Mr  Cape  has  been  telling  me- 

*  Spri.  He  has  ?  I  am  mightily  oblig'd  to  him. 

*  Vamp.  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  afraid  ;  I'll  keep  coun- 

*  fel ;  old  Vamp  had  not  kept  a  (hop  fo  long  at  the  Turn- 

*  ftile,  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  be  fecret :  why,  in  th< 

*  year  fifteen,  when  I  was  in  the  treafonable  way,   I  ne- 

*  ver  fqueak'd ;  I  never  gave  up  but  one  author  in  mi 
4  life,  and  he  was  dying  of  a  confumption,  fo  it  nevei 

*  came  to  a  trial. 

*  Spti.  Indeed! 

*  Vamp.  Never look  here,   \_fhows  the  Jtde  of  hh 

*  bead~\  crop'd  clofe  ! bare  as  a  board! and  fc 

*  nothing  in  the  world  but  an  innocent  book  of  bawdy, 

*  as  I  hope  for  mercy :  Oh !  the  laws  are  very  hard,  ver] 

*  fevere  upon  us. 

*  Spri.  You  have  given  me,  Sir,  fo  pofitive  a  proof  oi 

*  your  fecrccy,  that  you  may  rely  upon  my  communica- 

*  tior*, 

'  Vamp.  You  will  be  fafe but,  gadfo  !  we  muft 

*  mind  bufinefs,  tho'.     Here,  Mr  Cape,  you  muft  pro- 

*  vide  me  with  three  taking  titles  for  thefe  pamphlets  £ 

*  and  if  you  can  think  of  a  pat  Latin  motto  for  the  lar- 


Cape.  They  mall  be  done. 

*  Vamp.  Do  fo,  do  fo.     Books  are  like  women,  Mr 

*  Cape;  to  ftrike,  they  muft  be  well  drefs'd;  fine  feathers 

*  make  fine  birds ;   a  good  paper,  an  elegant  type,  a 

*  handfome  motto,  and  a  catching  title,  has  drove  many 

*  a  dull  treatife  thro'  three  editions Did  you  know 

*  Harry  Handy  ? 

*  Spri.  Not  that  I  recoiled. 

*  Vamp.  He  was  a  pretty  fellow ;  he  had  his  Latin 

*  ad  anguem.)  as  they  fay  ;  he  wou'd  have  turn'd  you  a 

*  fable  of  Dryden's,  or  an  epiftle  of  Pope's,  into  Latin 

*  verfe  in  a  twinkling ;  except  Peter  Hafty,  the  voyage- 

*  writer,  he  was  as  great  a  lofs  to  the  trade  as  any  with- 

*  in  my  memory. 

«  Cape.  What  carry 'd  him  off?  » 

*•  Vamto*  A  halter ;  hang'd  for  clipping  and  coining, 
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*  Mr  Cape ;  I  thought  there  was  fomething  the  matter 
'  by  his  not  coming  to  our  mop  for  a  month  or  two :  h» 
1  was  a  pretty  fellow! 

*  Spri.  Were  you  a  great  lofer  by  his  death? 

*  Vamp.   I  can't  fay as  he  had  taken  to  another 

*  courfe  of  living,  his  execution  made  a  noife ;  it  fold  me 
'  feven  hundred  of  his  translations,  befides  his  laft  dy- 
'  ing  fpeech  and  confeffion  ;   I  got  it ;  he  was  mindful 

*  of  his  friends  in  his  laft  moments :  he  was  a  pretty  fel- 
<low  ! 

'  Caps.  You  have  no  farther  commands,  Mr  Vamp? 

'  Vamp.  Not  at  prefent ;  about  the  fpring  I'll  deal 
•*  with  you,  if  we  can  agree  for  a  couple  of  volumes  in 
'  o&avo. 

*  Spri.  Upon  what  fubj€&  ? 

*  Vamp.  I  leave  that  to  him ;  Mr  Cape  knows  what 
'  will  do,  tho*  novels  are  a  pretty  light  fummer-readkig, 

*  and  do  very  well  at  Tunbridge,  Briilol,  and  the  other 
4  watering-places:  no  bad  commodity  for  the  Well- India 

*  trade  neither;  let  'em  be  novels,  Mr  Cape. 

4  Caps.  You  (hall  be  certainly  fupply'd. 

*  Vamp.  1  doubt  not;  pray,  how  does  Index  go  on  with 

*  your  Journal? 

*  Cape.  He  does  not  complain. 

*  Vamp.  Ah,  I  knew  the  time — but  you  have  over- 

*  ftock'd  the  market.     Titlepage  and  I  had  once  liked 

*  to  have  engag'd  in  a  paper.     We  had  got  a  young 

*  Cantab  for  the  eflays ;  a  pretty  hiilorian  from  Aber- 

*  deen;  and  an  attorney's  clerk  for  the  true  intelligence: 
4  but,  I  don't  know  how,  it  dropp'd  for  want  of  a  poli- 
4  tician. 

*  Cape.  If  in  that  capacity  T  can  be  of  any— 

1  Vamp.  No,  thank  you,  Mr  Cape;  in  half  a  year's 
4  time,  I  have  a  grandlon  of  my  own  that  will  come  in ; 
4  he's  now  in  training  as  a  waiter  at  the  Cocoa-tree 

*  coffee-houfe;  I  intend  giving  him  the  run  of  Jonathan's 

*  for  three  months,  to  underftand  trade  and  the  funds  5 

*  and  then  I'll  ilart  him No,  no,  you  have  enough  on 

4  your  hands ;  flick  to  your  bufinefs  ;  and,  d'ye  hear, 

*  'ware  clipping  and  coining  ;  remember  Harry  Handy ; 

*  he  was  a  pretty  fellow!  [£x/7. 

*  Spri,  And  I'm  fure  thou  art  a  mofl  extraordinary 

•fellow! 
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<  fellow!  But  prythee,  George,  what  cou'd  provoke  tlw 

*  to  make  me  a  writer  of  fermons  ? 

*  Cape.  You  feemed  defirous  of  being  acquainted  wit 

*  our  bufinefs,  and  I  knew  old  Vamp  would  let  you  mor 

*  into  the  fecret  in  live  minutes  than  I  could  in  as  mam 

*  hours.  [Knocking  below,  lorn 

'  Spri.  Cape,  to  your  poft  ;  here  they  are  i'faith, 

*  coachful !   Let's  fee,  Mr  and  Mrs  Cadwaliader,  an( 
•*  your  flame  the  filler,  as  I  live!' 

Cad.   [without.'}  Pray,  by  the  by,  han't  you  a  p( 
above  ? 

[Without."}   Higher  up. 

Cad.  [without}  Egad,  I  wonder  what  makes  your  poet 

have  fuch  an  averfion  to  middle  floors— they  are  alwa] 

to  be  found  in  the  extremities;  in  garrets,  or  cellars- 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Cadwaliader  and  Arabella. 

Cad.    Ah,  Sprightly! 

Spri.  Hum! 

Cad.  Hey!  what's  the  matter? 

Spri.  Hard  at  it;  untwifting  fome  knotty  point;  to* 
tally  abforb'd! 

Cad.  Gadfo!  what!  that's  he!   Beck,  Bell,  there 

as,  egad,  as  great  a  poet,  and  as  ingenious  a what5 

he  about? Hebrew? 

Spri.  Weaving  the  whole  JEneid  into  a  tragedy ; 
have  been  here  this  half  hour,  but  he  had  not  maik'd  m< 
yet. 

Cad.  Cou'd  not  I  take  a  peep? 

Spri.  An  earthquake  wou'd  not  roufe  him. 

Cad.  He  feems  in  a  damn'd  paffion. 

Cape.  The  belt  of  Pallas,  nor  prayers,  nor  tears,': 
fupplicating  gods,  mail  fave  thee  now. 

Cad.  Hey!   zounds!   what  the  devil !  who? 

Cape.  Pallas!  te  hoc  vulnere>  Pallas  immohty 

ptena  rnfcelerato  ex  fang  nine  Jumit  / 

Cad.  Damn  your  palace  !   I  wim  I  was  well  out 
your  garret. 

Cape.  Sir,  I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons:  ladies,  your 
moft  devoted.  You  will  excufe  me,  Sir;  but,  being  juft 
on  the  cataftrophe  of  my  tragedy,  I  am  afraid  the  poetic 
furor  may  have  betray'd  me  into  fome  indecency. 

Spri.  Oh,  Mr  Cadwaliader  is  too  great  a  genius  him- 

felf 
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felf  not  to  allow  for  thefe  intemperate  fallies^f  a  heated 
i  imagination. 

Cad.  Genius  !  Look  ye  '  here  !  Mr  What's-your* 
name  ? 

Cape.  Cape. 

Cad.  Cape  !  True  ;  the'  by  the  bye  here,  hey  !  you 
live  devilifh  high;  but  perhaps  you  may  choofe  that  for 
exercife,  hey!  Sprightly!  Genius!  Look'e  here,  Mr 
i  Cape,  I  had  as  pretty  natural  parts,  as  fine  talents!  ' 
but,  between  you  and  I,  I  had  a  damn'd  fool  of  a  guar 
dian,  an  ignorant,  illiterate,  ecod he  cou'd  as  foon 

pay  the  national  debt  as  write  his  own  name,  and  fo  was 
!  refolv'd   to  make   his  ward  no  wifer  than   himfelf,    I 
think. 

SprL  Oh  fie,  Mr  Cadwallader,  you  don't  do  yourfclf 
juflice. 

Cape.   Indeed,  Sir,  we  muft  contradict  you,  we  can*t 
fuffer  this  defamation.    I  have  more  than  once  heard  Mr 
i  Cadwallader's  literary  acquisitions  loudly  talk'd  of. 

Cad.  Have  you? no,  no,  it  can't  be,  hey!  tho% 

let  me  tell  you,  laft  winter,  before  I  had  the  meafles,  I 

cou'd  have  made  as  good  a  fpeech  upon  any  fubje£t,  in 

!  Italian,  French,  German — but  I  am  all  unhing'd  !   ail 

— Oh  Lord,  Mr  Cape,  this  is  Becky ;  my  dear  Becky, 

;  child,  this  is  a  great  poet — ah,  but  (he  does  not  know 

what  that  is -a  little  foolim  or  fo,  but  of  a  very  good 

family — here,  Becky,  child,  won't  you  alk  Mr  Cape  to 
come  and  fee  you? 

Mrs  Cad..  As  Dicky  fays,  I  mail  be  glad  to  fee  you 
at  our  houfe,  Sir. » 

Cape.  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  my  own  happi- 
nefs,  Ma'am,  to  mifs  fo  certain  an  opportunity  of  crea 
ting  it. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hey?  what? 

Cape.  My  inclinations,  as  well  as  my  duty,  I  fay,  will 
compel  me  to  obey  your  kind  injunctions. 

Mrs  Cad.  What  does  he  fay,  our  Bell? 

Aral.  Oh,  that  he  can  have  no  greater  pieafure  than 
waiting  on  you. 

Mn  Cad.  I'm  fure  that's  more  his  goodnefs  than  my 
defert;  but  when  you  ben't  better  engag'd,  we  fhou'd  be 

glad 
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glad  of  your  company  of  an  evening,  to  make  one  wi 
our  Dicky,  fitter  Bell,  and  I,  at  whifk  and  fvvabbers. 

Cad.  Hey,  ecod,  do,  Cape,  come  and  look  at  h 
grotto  and  fliells,  and  fee  what  (he  has  got — Well,  he 

come,  Beck —ecod  do,  and  fhe'il  come  to  the  thi 

night  of  your  tragedy,  hey!  won't  you,  Beck:1 Isu 

Hie  a  fine  girl?  hey,  you;  humour  her  a  little,  do 
Hey,  Beck ;  he  fays  you  are  as  fine  a  woman  as  ever 
ecod,  who  knows  but  he  may  make  a  copy  of  verf< 

on  you? There,  go,  and  have  a  little  chat  with  h 

talk  any  nonfenfe  to  her,  no  matter  what;  (he's  a  damn 

fool,  and  won't  know  the  difference there,  go,  B 

Well,  Sprightly,  hey !  what !   are  you  and  Bell  li 

to  come  together?  Oh,  ecod,  they  tell  me,  Mr  Sprightl 
that  you  have  frequently  lords,  and  vifcounts,  and  earl 
that  take  a  dinner  with  you;  now  I  fhou'd  look  upon 
as  a  very  particular  favour,  if  you  wou'd  invite  me  at 
•  fame  time,  hey!  will  you? 

Spri.  You  may  depend  on  it. 

Cad.  Will  you  ?  Gad,  that's  kind :  for  between 
and  I,  Mr  Sprightly,  I  am  of  as  ancient  a  family  as  thjtj 
beil  of  them ;  and  people  of  famion  fhou'd  know  one  a 
other,  you  know. 

Spri.  By  all  manner  of  means. 

Cad.  Hey !  mould  not  they  fo  ?  When  you  have  an 
lord  or  baron,  nay,  egad,  if  it  be  but  a  baronet  or 
member  of  parliament,  1  fhou'd  take  it  as  a  favour, 

Spri.  You  will  do  them  honour ;  they  muft  all  ha 
heard  of  the  antiquity  of  your  houfe. 

Cad.  Antiquity!   heyi   Beck,  where's  my  pedigree? 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  at  home,  lock'd  up  in  the  butler' 
pantry. 

Cad.  In  the  pantry!  What  the  devil!  how  often  hav 
I  bid  you  never  to  come  out  without  it? 

Mrs  Cad.  Lord!  what  fignifies  carrying  fuch  a  lum 
bering  thing  about? 

Cad.  Signifies!  you  are  a  fool,  Beck.  Why,  fuppofe 
we  mould  have  any  difputes  when  we  are  abroad  about 
precedence,  how  the  devil  fhall  we  be  able  to  fettle  it>? 
But  you  fhall  fee  it  at  home.  Oh  Becky,  come  hither, 
we  will  refer  our  difpute  to—  [T^ey  go  apart. 

drab.  Well,  Sir,  your  friend  has  prevail'd;  and  you 

are 
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are  acquainted  with  my  brother;  but  what  ufe  you  pro* 
pofe 

Caps,  The  pleafure  of  a  more  frequent  admifiion  to 
;  you. 

Arab.  That  all! 

Cape.  Who  knows  but  a  ftri&  intimacy  with  Mr  Cad- 
ttallader  may  in  time  incline  him  to  favour  my  hopes? 

Aral}.  A  fandy  foundation  !  Cou'd  he  be  prevailed 
jupon  to  forgive  your  want  of  fortune  ;  the  obfcurity,  or 
{at  leaft  uncertainty,  of  your  birth  will  prove  an  unfur- 
jmoun table  bar. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  Beck  ;  zouns  !  you  arc 
io— 

Spri.  Well,  but  hear  him  out,  Ma'am. 

Cape.  Confider,  we  have  but  an  inltant.  What  pro- 
eft?  What  advice? 

•  Aral).  O  fie!  You  wou'd  be  afham'd  to  receive  fuc- 
jcour  from  a  weak  woman  !  Poetry  is  your  profeffion, 
jyou  know;  fo  that  plots,  contrivances,  and  all  the  pow 
ers  of  imagination,  are  more  peculiarly  your  province. 

Cape.  Is  this  a  feafon  to  rally? 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  hold;  a&  Mr  Cape. 

Arab.  To  be  ferious  then  ;  if  you  have  any  point  to 
^am  with  my  brother,  your  application  muft  be  to  his 
'better  part. 

Cape.   I  underiland  you;  plough  with  the  heifer? 
I    Aral.  A  delicate  alltt&en,  on  my  word!  but  take  this 
bint — Amongft  her  paflions,  admiration,  or  rather  ado 
ration,  is  the  piincipal. 

Cape.  Oh;  that  is  her  foible? 

Arab.  One  of  them ;  againil  that  fort  you  muft  plant 
our  batteries — But  here  they  are. 

Mrs  Cad.  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  nonfenfe  man,  and  I 
ivon't  agree  to  any  fuch  thing  :  Why,  what  fignifies  a 
parliament  man?  You  make  fuch  a  rout  indeed. 

Cad.   Hold,  Becky,  my  dear,  don't  be  in  a  paffion 

ow,  hold;  let  us  reafon  the  thing  a  little,  my  dear.. 

Mrs  Cad.  1  tell  you  I  won't ;  what's  the  man  an 
af  ?  I  won't  reafon,  I  hate  reafon;  and  fo  there's  an 
nd  on't. 

Cad.  Why   then  you  are  obftinate,    ecod,   perverfe. 
but  my  dear  now,  Becky,  that's  a  good  girl : 

hey! 
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hey!  eonie,  hold,  hold Egad,  we'll  refer  it  to 

Cape. 

Mrs  Cad.  Defer  it  to  who  you  will,  it  will  fig 
nothing. 

Cape..  Blefs  me !  what's  the  matter,  Madam  ?  Sure, 
^Jr  Cadwallader,  you  muft  have  been  to  blame ;  no  in 
confiderable  matter  cou'd  have  ruffled  the  natural  foftneft 
of  that  tender  and  delicate  mind. 

j4rab.  Pretty  well  commenced. 

Mrs  Cad.  Why  he's  always  a  fool,  I  think;  he  wan 
to  fend  our  little  Dicky  to  fchool,  and  make  him  a  p; 
liament-man. 

Cape.  How  old  is  mailer,  Ma'am  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Three  years  and  a  quarter,   come  Lady- 
day. 

Cape.  The  intention  is  rather  early! 

Cad.  Hey  !   early  ?  hold,  hold  ;  but  Becky  miftakes 
the  thing,  egad  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  affair. 

Mrs  Cad.  You  had  better  hold  your  chattering,  fa 
you  had. 

Cad.  Nay,  prythee,  my  dear;  Mr  Sprightly,  do,  ft« 
her  mouth,  hold,  hold.     The  matter,  Mr  Cape,  is  this. 
Have  you  ever  feen  my  Dicky! 

Cape.  Never. 

Cad.  No?  Hold,  hold,  egad  he's  a  fine,  a  fenfil 
child;  I  tell  Becky  he's  like  her,  to  keep  her  in  humour 
but  between  you  and  I,  he  has  more  fenfe  already  tha; 
all  her  family  put  together.  Hey!  Becky!  is  not  Dick; 
the  picture  of  you?  He's  a  fweet  child!  Now,  Mr  Cape 
you  muil  know,  I  want  to  put  little  Dicky  to  fchool 

now  between hey!  you,  hold,  you,  hold,  the  gi 

ufe  of  a  fchool  is.  hey !  egad,  for  children  to  make  ac 
quaintances  that  may  hereafter  be  ufeful  to  them  :  For 
between  you  and  I,  as  to  what  they  learn  there,  does  not 
Cgnify  two-pence.' 

Caps.  Not  a  farthing. 

Cad.  Does  it,  hey?  Now  this  is  our  difpute,  whe 
ther  poor  little  Dicky  (he's  a  fweet  boy)  mail  go  to 
Mr  Qu3B-Genius's  at  Edgware,  and  make  an  acquain 
tance  with  my  young  Lord  Knap,  the  eldefl  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Frize,  or  to  Dr  Ticklepitcher's  at  Barnet,  to 
I  form 
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form  a  frierKlmip  with  young  Stocks  the  rich  broker's 
only  child. 

Caps.  And  for  which  does  the  lady  determine? 

Cad.  Why  I  have  told  her  the  cafe  ;  fays  I,  Becky, 
iny  dear,  who  knows,  if  Dicky  goes  to  Quas- Genus's, 
but  my  Lord  Knap  may  take  fuch  a  fancy  to  him,  that 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he  comes  to  be  earl  of 
Frize,  he  may  make  poor  little  Dicky  a  member  of  par 
liament?  Hey!  Cape? 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  but  then  if  Dicky  goes  to  Tickle- 
pitcher's,  w^io  can  tell  but  young  Stocks,  when  he  comes 
to  his  fortune,  may  lend  him  money  if  he  wants  it? 

Cad.  And  if  he  does  not  want  it,  he  won't  take  after 
liis  father,  hey !  Well,  what's  your  opinion,  Mr  Cape  ? 

Cape.  Why,  Sir,  I  can't  but  join  with  the  lady,  mo 
ney  is  the  main  article ;  it  is  that  that  makes  the  mare 
to  go. 

Cad.  Hey  !  egad,  and  the  aldermen  too,  you ;  fo 
Dicky  may  be  a  member,  and  a  rig  for  my  Lord:  Well, 
Becky,  be  quiet,  he  mail  Hick  to  Stocks. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  let'n ;   I  was  fure  as  how  I  was  right. 

Cad.  Well,  hum,  Becky.  Mr  Cape,  will  you  eat  a  bit 
with  us  to-day,  hey!  will  you? 

Cape.  You  command  me. 

Cad.  That's  kind;  why  then  Becky  and  Bell  fliall  ftep 

and  order  the  cook  to  tofs  up  a  little  nice Hey!  will 

you,  Becky?  Do,  and  I'll  bring  Cape. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart.  Well,  Mr  What- 
d'ye*call-'um,  the  poet ;  ecod  the  man's  well  enough — 
Your  fervant. 

Cape.  I  am  a  little  too  much  in  difliabille  to  offer  your 
ladyfhip  my  hand  to  your  coach. 

Cad.  Pma  !  never  mind,  I'll  do  it — Here  you  have 
company  coming. 

[Exeunt  Mr  and  Mrs  Cadwallader  and  Arabella. 
Enter  Governor  and  Robin. 

Caps.  Ah,  Mr  Robin! 

P+ob.  Why,  you  have  had  a  great  levee  this  morning, 
Sir. 

Caps.  Ay,  Robin,  there's  no  obfcuring  extraordinary- 
talents. 

VOL,  IIL  U  Rti. 
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Rob.  True,  Sir;  and  this  friend  of  mine  begato 
the  benefit  of  them. 

Caps.  Any  friend  of  your's :  but  how  can  I  be  feme-c 
able  to  him  ? 

Rob.  Why,  Sir,  he  is  lately  returned  from  a  profit 
able  government;  and,  as  you  know  the  unfatisfied  mine 
of  man,  no  fooner  is  one  object  poflefs'd,  but  anoth< 
ilarts  up  to 

Cape.  A  truce  to  moralizing,    dear  Robin,    to  tl 
matter;   I  am  a  little  bufy. 

Rob-  In  a  word  then,  this  gentleman,  having  a  goo< 
deal  of  wealth,  is  defirous  of  a  little  honour. 

Caps.  How  can  I  confer  it  ? 

Rob.  Your  pen  may. 

Rob.  I  don't  underiland  you? 

Rob.  Why  touch  him  up  a  handfome  complimentai 
addrefs  from  his  colony,  by  way  of  praifing  the  pru* 
dencc  of  his  adminiltration,  hisjuftice,  valour,  benevo 
lence,  and 

Cape.  I  am  forry  'tis  impofllble  for  me  now  to  mifun- 
clerftand  you,  The  obligations  I  owe  you,  Robin,  no- 
thing  can  cancel ;  otherwife,  this  wou'd  prove  our  \i ' 

interview. Your  friend,  Sir,  has  been  a  little  mid 

ken,  in  recommending  me  as  a  perfon  fit  for  your  pui 
pofe.     Letters  have  been  always  my  paffion,  and  inde 
are  now  my  profcflion ;  but  tho*  I  am  the  fervant  of  tl 
public,  I  am  not  the  proftitute  of  particulars :  As  m) 
pen  has  never  been  ting'd  with  gall  to  gratify  popula1 
refentment  or  private  pique,  fo  it  (hall  never  facrifice  it 
integrity  to  flatter  pride,  impofe  falfehood,  or  palliat* 
<niilt.     Your  merit  may  be  great;  but  let  thofe,  Sir,  be 
the  heralds  of  your  worth  who  are  better  acquainted 
\vith  it. 

Gov.  Young  man,   I  like  your  principles  and  fpirit 
Your  manly  refufal  gives  more  pleafure  than  any  hone 
vour  papers  could  have  procur'd  me. 

Spri.  Now  this  bufmefs  is-difpatch'd,  let  us  return  to 
qur  own  affairs You  dine  at  Cadwallader's ? 

Cape.   I  do. 

Spri.  Wou  d  it  not  be  convenient  to  you  to  have  him 
out  of  the  way  ? 
Caf>f.  Extremely. 
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Spri.  I  have  a  project  that  I  think  will  prevail. 

Cape.  Of  what  kind? 

Spri.  Bordering  upon  the  dramatic ;  but  the  time  is 
fo  preffing,  I  (hall  be  at  a  lofs  to  procure  performers. 

Let's  fee- Robin  is  a  fare  card a  principal  may 

eafily  be  met  with ;  but  where  the  deuce  can  I  get  an  in 
terpreter  ? 

Rob.  Offer  yourfelf,  Sir ;  it  will  give  you  an  oppor 
tunity  of  more  clofely  infpecting  the  conduct  of  your 
fon. 

Gov.  True.  Sir,  tho*  a  fcheme  of  this  fort  may  ill 
fuit  with  my  character  and  time  of  life,  yet  from  a  pri 
vate  intereft  I  take  in  that  gentleman's  affairs,  if  the 
means  are  honourable. 

Spri.   Innocent,  upon  my  credit. 

Gov.  "Why  then,  Sir,  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  think 
me  equal  to  the  talk 

Spri.  Moft   happily  fitted  for  it.      I  fiiou'd  not  have 

taken  the  liberty But  hum!   he's  returned. 

Enter  Cadwallader. 

Spri.  My  dear  friend!  the  luckieil  ctrcumflan.ee ! 

Cad.  Hey!  how?  Stay,  hey! 

Spri.  You  fee  that  gentleman  ? 

Cad.  Well,  hey! 

Spri.  Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

Cad.  Not  I. 

Spri.  He  is  interpreter  to  prince  Potowowiky. 

Cad.  Wowfky !  Who  the  devil  is  he  ? 

Spri.  Why  the  Tartarian  prince  that's  come  over  ant* 
bafiador  from  the  cham  of  the  Calmucks. 

Cad.  Indeed! 

Spri.  His  highnefs  has  juft  fent  me  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  him :   now,  every  body  that  dines  with  a  Tar 
tarian  lord  has  a  right  to  carry  with  him  what  the  La 
tins  call'd  his  umbra;  in  their  language  it  isjablanoujky- 
Cad.  Jablanoufky!  well? 

Spri.  Now  if  you  will  go  in  that  capacity,  I  fliall  be 
glad  of  the  honour. 

Cad.  Hey !  why,  wou'd  you  carry  me  to  dine  witb 
his  royal  highnefs? 

Spri.  With  pleafure. 

Cad.  My  dear  friend,  I  fliall  take  it  as  the  greateft  fa- 
U  2  vour. 
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vour,  the  greateft  obligation 1  fhall  never  be  able  t 

return  it. 

Spri.  Don't  mention  it. 

Cad.  Hey !  but  hold,  hold,  how  the  devil  fhall  I  ge 
off  with  the  poet  ?  You  know  I  have  afk'd  him  to  di 
ner. 

Spri.  Oh,  the  occafion  will  be  apology  fufficient; 
fides,  there  will  be  the  ladies  to  receive  him. 

Cad.  My  dear  Mr  Cape,  I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons 
but  here  your  friend  is  invited  to  dinner  with  prince 
what  the  devil  is  his  name? . 

Spri.   Potowowfki. 

Cad.  True  ;  now,  Sir,  ecod  he  has  been  fo  kind  a 
to  offer  to  carry  me  as  his  jablanoufky,  wou'd  you  be  fo 
good  to  excufe 

Cape.   By  all  means ;  not  a  word,   I  beg. 

Cad.  That  is  exceeding  kind;  I'll  come  to  you  after 
dinner;  hey!  flay,  but  is  there  any  ceremony  to  be  ufed 
with  his  highnefs? 

Spri.  You  dine  upon  carpets,  crofs-legg'd. 

Cad.  Hey!  hold,  hold,  crofs-legg'd!  zounds!  that'* 
odd ;  well,  well,  you  fhall  teach  me. 

Spri.  And  his  highnefs  is  particularly  pleafed  with 
thofe  amongft  his  guefts  that  do  honour  to  his  country 
foup.  i 

Cad.  Oh  !  let  me  alone  for  that ;  but  fhould  not  I 
drefs  ? 

Spri.  No;  there's  no  occafion  for  it. 

Cad.  Dear  friend,  forgive  me  ;  nothing  fhou'd  take 
me  from  you,  but  being  a  Hobblin  Wifky.  Well,  I'll 
go  and  iludy  to  fit  crofs-legg'd,  till  you  call  me. 

Spri.  Do  fo. 

Cad.  His  highnefs  Potowowfky!  This  is  the  luckieft 
accident!  [Exit* 

Cape.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  but  how  will  you  conduct  your 
enterprife? 

Spri.  We'll  carry  him  to  your  friend  Robin's;  drefs 
up  one  of  the  under  actors  in  a  ridiculous  habit ;  this 
gentleman  fhall  talk  a  little  gibberifh  with  him.  I'll 
compofe  a  foup  of  fome  naufeous  ingredients;  let  me 
alone  to  manage.  But  do  you  choofe,  bir,  the  part  we 
kave  afiign'd? 

Gov* 
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Gtv.  As  it  feems  to  be  but  a  harmlefs  piece  of  mirth, 
I  have  no  obje&ion. 

Spri.  Well  then,  let  us  about  it;  come,  Sir. 

Cape.  Mr  Sprightly? 

Spri.  What's  the  matter? 

Cape.  Wou'd  it  not  be  right  to  be  a  little  fpruce,  a 
little  fmart  upon  this  occafion? 

Spri.  No  doubt ;  drefs,  drefs,  man  ;  no  time  is  to  be 
loft. 

Cape.  Well,  but,  Jack,  I  cannot  fay  that  at  prefent 

Spri.  Pr'ythee  explain.     What  would  you  fay? 

Cape.  Why  then,  I  cannot  fay  that  1  have  any  other 
garments  at  home. 

Spri.  Oh,  I  underftand  you;  is  that  all?  Here,  here, 
take  my 

Cape.  Dear  Sprightly,  I  am  quite  afhamed,  and  forry. 

'Spri.  That's  not  fo  obliging,  George;  what,  forry  to 

give  me  the  greateft  pleafure  that But  I  have  no  time 

for  fpeeches;  1  muft  run  to  get  ready  myfoup.     Come, 
gentlemen. 

Rob.  Did  you  obferve,  Sir? 

Gov.  Moll  feelingly!   But  it  will  foon  be  over. 

Rob.  Courage,  Sir;  times  perhaps  may  change. 

Cape.  A  poor  profpect,  Robin !   But  this  fcheme  of 
life  at  leaft  muft  be  changed  :  for  what  fpirit,  with  the 
leaft  fpark  of  generofity,  can  fupport  a  life  of  eternal  ob 
ligation  and  difagreeable  drudgery  ?  Inclination  not  con- 
fulted,  genius  cramp'd,  and  talents  mifapply'd! 
What  profpect  have  thofe  authors  to  be  read, 
Whofe  daily  writings  earn  their  daily  bread? 

ACT        II. 

Young  CAPE  and  Mrs  CADWALLADER  at  cards. 

Mrs  Cad.  'VT'OU  want  four,  and  I  two,  and  my  deali 
•*•    now,  knave  noddy— ——no,  hearts  bt 
trumps. 

Cape.  I  beg. 

Mrs  Cad.  Will  you  flock  'em  ? 
Cape*  Go  on,  if  you  pleafe,  Madam. 
U  3 
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Mrs  Cad.  Hearts  again — one,  two,  three;  one, 

hang  'em,  they  won't  flip,  three.     Diamonds- 

the  two:   Have  you  higher  than  the  queen? 

Cape.   No,   Madam. 

Mrs  Cad.  Then  there's  higheft — and  loweft,  by  goih. 
Games  are  even;  you  are  to  deal. 

Cape.  Pfha,  hang  cards ;  there  are  other  amufements 
better  fuited  to  a  tete-a-tete,  than  any  the  four  aces  can 
afford  us. 

Mrs  Cad.  What  paflimes  be  they? — We  ben't  enough 
for  hunt  the  whittle  nor  blind-man's  buff:  but  I'll  call 
our  Bell  and  Robin  the  butler.  Dicky  will  be  here  an 
bye. 

Cape.  Hold  a  minute.  I  have  a  game  to  propofe, 
where  the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon,  efpecially  Mr  Cad- 
wallader's,  wou'd  totally  ruin  the  fport. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  what  can  that  be? 

Cape.  Can't  you  guefs? 

Mrs  Cad.   Not  I;  queftions  and  commands,  mayhap. 

Cape.  Not  abfolutely  that — — fome  little  refemblance; 
for  I  am  to  requtft,  and  you  are  to  command. 

Mrs  Cad.  Oh  daify !  that's  charming,  I  never  play'c 
at  that  in  all  my  born  days;  come,  begin  then. 

Cape.  Can  you  love  me  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Love  you!   But  is  it  in  jett  or  earned  ? 

Cape.  That  is  as  you  pleafe  to  determine. 

Mrs  Cad.   But  mayn't  I  afk  you  queftions  too? 

Cape.   Doubtltrfs. 

Mrs  Cad.  Why  then,  do  you  love  me? 

Cape.  With  all  my  foul. 

Mrs  Cad.   Upon  your  fayfo. 

Cape.  Upon  my  fayfo. 

Mrs  Cad.  I'm  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart,  This  is  the 
rareft  paftime! 

Cape.  But  you  have  not  anfwer'd  my  queftion. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hey!  that's  true.  Why  I  believe  there's 
no  love  loft. 

Caps.  So;  our  game  will  foon  be  over;  I  fhall  be  up 
at  a  deal.  I  wifti  I  mayn't  be  engaged  to  play  deeper 
here  than  I  intended  tho'.  [dfide* 

Mrs  Cad.  Well,  now  'tis  your  turn. 

Cftpe*  True;  ayj  but,  zooks,  you  are  too  hafty;  the 

pleafure 
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pleafure  of  this  play,  like  hunting,  does  not  confift  in 
immediately  chopping  the  prey. 

Mrs  Cad.  No !   how  then  ? 

Cape.  Why  firit  I  am  to  flart  you,  then  run  you  a  little 
"in  view,  then  lofe  you,  then  unravel  all  the  tricks  and 
doubles  you  make  to  efcape  me. 

You  fly  o'er  hedge  and  ilile, 
I  purfue  for  many  a  mile ; 
You  grow  tir'd  at  laft,  and  quat, 
Then  I  catch  you,  and  all  that. 

Mrs  Cad.  Dear  me,  there's  a  deal  on't !  I  mall  ne 
ver  be  able  to  hold  out  long ;  I  had  rather  be  taken  in 
view. 

Caps.   I  believe  you. 

Mrs  Cad.  Well,  come,  begin  and  flart  me,  that  I  may 
come  the  fooner  to  quatting — Hum!  here's  fitter;  what 
the  deuce  brought  her  ?  Bell  will  be  for  learning  this 
game  too  ;  but  don't  you  teach  her  for  your  life,  Mr 
Poet. 

Enter  Arabella. 

Aral.  Your  mantua-maker,  with  your  new  fack,  filler. 

Mrs  Cad.  Is  that  all?  She  might  have  ftay'd,  I  think, 

Arab.  What  ?  You  were  better  engaged  ?  But  don't 
be  angry,  I  am  forry  I  interrupted  you. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hey  !  Now  will  I  be  hang'd  if  me  ben't 
jealous  of  Mr  Poet;  but  I'll  liften,  and  fee  the  end  on't, 
I'm  refolved.  \_AJide ,  and  exit. 

Arab.  Are  you  concern'd  at  the  interruption  too  ? 

Cape.  It  was  a  very  feafonable  one,  I  promife  you  ; 
had  you  ftay'd  a  little  longer,  I  don't  know  what  might 
have  been  the  confequence. 

Arab.  No  danger  to  your  perfon,   I  hope? 

Cape.  S6me  little  attacks  upon  it.j 

Arab.  Which  were  as  feebly  refilled. 

Cape.  Why,  confider,  my  dear  Bell ;  tho*  your  filler 
is  a  fool,  me  is  a  fine  woman,  and  flem  is  frail. 

Arab.  Dear  Bell!  And  flem  is  frail!  We  are  grown 
ftrangely  familiar,  I  think. 

Caps.  Heyday !    In  what  corner  fits  the  wind  now  ? 

Arab.  Where  it  may  poffibly  blow  ftrong  enough  to 
overfet  your  hopes. 

That  a  breeze  of  your  breath  can  do. 
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Arab.  Affeded! 

Cape.  Yoa  are  obliging,  Madam ;  but  pray,  what 
the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Arab.  Afk  your  own  guilty  confcience. 

Cape.  Were  I  inclined  to  flatter  myfelf,  this  little  pa£- 
fion  wou'd  be  no  bad  prefage. 

Arab.  You  may  prove  a  falfe  prophet. 

Cape,  Let  me  die  if  I  know  what  to — but  to  defcend 
to  a  little  common  fenfe ;  what  part  of  my  conduct-— 

Arab.  Look'e,  Mr  Cape,  all  explanations  are  unne- 
cefTary:  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  difcover  your  dif- 
pofition  before  it  is  too  late  ;  and  fo  you  know  there's 
no  occafion — but,  however,  I'll  not  be  any  impediment 
to  you ;  my  fitter  will  be  back  immediately ;  1  fuppofe 
my  prefence  will  only — but  confidcr,  Sir,  I  have  a  bro 
ther's  honour • 

Cape.  Which  is  as  fafe  from  me,  as  if  it  was  lock'd 
up  in  your  brother's  clofet:  but  furely,  Madam,  you  are 
a  little  capricious,  here;  have  I  done  anything  but  obey 
your  directions? 

Arab.  That  was  founded  upon  a  fuppofition  that 
but  no  matter. 

Cape.  That,  what.1 

Arab.  Why,  I  was  weak  enough  to  believe,  what  you: 
was  wicked  enough  to  proteit 

Cape.  That  I  loved  you ;  and  what  reafon  have  I  gi 
ven  you  to  doubt  it? 

Arab.  A  pretty  fituation  I  found  you  in  at  my  en 
trance, 

Cape.  An  afiumed  warmth,  for  the  better  concealing' 
the  fraud. 

Mrs  Cad.  What's  that?  {.Afide,  limning* 

Cape.  Surely  if  you  doubted  my  conitancy,  you  mult 
have  a  better  opinion  of  my  underltanding. 

Mrs  Cad.  Mighty  well.  .     [Afidc. 

Cape.  What  an  idiot,  a  driveler !  no  confideration 
upon  earth,  but  my  paving  the  way  to  the  pofieffion  of 
you,  could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  fupport  her  folly  a. 
minute. 

Enter  Mrs  Cadwallader. 

Mrs  Cad.  Soh !  Mr  Poet,  you  are  a  pretty  gentle 
man,  indeed^  ecod;  I'm  glad  I  have  caught  you,  I'm 

not 
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not  fuch  a  fool  as  you  think  for,  man ;  but  here  will  be 
Dicky  prefently ;  he  fhall  hear  of  your  tricks,  he  fhall  : 
I'll  let  him  know  what  a  pretty  perfon  he  has  got  in  hia 
houfe. 

Cape.  There's  no  parrying  this;  had  not  1  better  de 
camp  ? 

Arab.  And  leave  me  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy?  my 
brother's  temper  is  fo  odd,  there's  no  knowing  in  what 
light  he'll  fee  this. 

Mrs  Cad.  Oh,  he's  below,  I  hear  him.   Now  we  {hall 
hear  what  he'll  fay  to  you,  Madam. 
Enter  Cadwallader,  Governor,  Sprightly,  and  Robin. 

Cad.  No,  pray  walk  in,  Mr  Interpreter,  between  yoa 
and  I,  I  like  his  royal  highnefs  mightily;  he's  a  polite, 
pretty,  well-bred  gentleman but  damn  his  foup. 

Goy.  Why,  Sir,  you  eat  as  if  you  lik'd  it. 

Cad.  Lik'd  it  !  hey,  egad,  I  would  not  eat  another 
mefs  to  be  his  mailer's  prime  miniiler;  as  bitter  as  gall, 
and  as  black  as  my  hat ;  and  there  have  I  been  fitting 
thefe  two  hours  with  my  legs  under  me  till  they  are  both 
as  dead  as  a  hen-ing. 

Cape.  Your  dinner  difpleas'd  you? 

Cad.  Difpleas'd!  hey!  Look'e,  Mr  Sprightly,  Pm 
mightily  obliged  to  you  for  the  honour;  but  hold,  hold, 
you  mail  never  perfuade  me  to  be  a  hobblinwifky  again-, 
if  the  great  cham  of  the  Calmucks  were  to  come  over 
himfelf.  Hey!  and  what  a  damn'd  language  he  has  got? 
Whee,  haw,  haw !  but  you  fpeak  it  very  fluently. 

Gov.  I  was  long  refident  in  the  country. 

Cad.  May  be  fo,  but  he  feems  to  fpeak  it  better ;  you 
have  a  foreign  kind  of  an  accent,  you  don't  found  it 
through  the  nofe  fo  well  as  he.  Hey !  well,  Becky,  what, 
and  how  have  you  entertain'd  Mr  Cape? 

Mrs  Cad.  Oh !  here  have  been  fine  doings  fmce  you 
have  been  gone. 

Cape.  So,  now  comes  on  the  ftorm. 

Cad.   Hey!  hold,  hold,  what  has  been  the  matter? 

Mrs  Cad.  Matter  !  why,  the  devil  is  in  the  poet,  I 
think. 

Cad.  The  devil!  hold. 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  here  he  has  been  making  love  to  me 
like  bewitch'd. 

Cad. 
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Cad.  How,  which  way ! 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  feme  on't  was  out  of  his  poetry, 
think 

Cad.  Hey !   hold,  hold,  egad  I  believe  he's  a  little 

mad;  this  morning  he  took  me  for  king  Turnus,  you; 

,  now,  who  can  tell,  but  this  afternoon  he  may  take  yoi 

for  queen  Dido  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  And  there  he  told  me  I  was  to  run,  and  tc 
double,  and  quat,  and  there  he  was  to  catch  me,  and  al 
that. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  catch  you  ?  Mr  Cape,  I  take  it  very 
unkindly ;  it  was,  d'ye  fee,  a  very  unfriendly  thing  to 
make  love  to  Becky  in  my  abfence. 

Cape.  But,  Sir 

Cad.  And  it  was  the  more  ungenerous,  Mr  Cape,  to 
take  this  advantage,  as  you  know  me  is  but  a  foolifh  wo 
man,  v 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  me ;  who  am  but  a  foolifh  woman. 

Cape.   But  hear  me. 

Cad.  A  poor  ignorant,  illiterate,  poor  Becky  !  Ai 
for  a  man  of  your  parts  to^attack— 

Cape.  There's  no 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  ecod,  it  is  juflas  if  the  Grand  Sig 
ner,  at  the  head  of  his  janifaries,  was  to  kick  a  chimney- 
fweeper. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hey  !  what's  that  you  fay,  Dicky ;  what, 
be  I  like  a  chimney-fweeper? 

Cad.  Hey !  hold,  hold.     Zounds !  no,  Beck  ;  hey 
no:  that's  only  by  way  of  fimile,  to  let  him  fee  I  under- 
ftand  your  tropes  and  figures  as  well  as  himfelf,  egad! 
and  therefore 

Spri.  Nay,  but  Mr  Cadwallader 

Cad.  Don't  mention  it,  Mr  Sprightly ;  he  is  the  fii 
poet  I  ever  had  in  my  houfe,  except  the  bellman  for  a 
Chriftmas-box. 

Spri.  Good  Sir. 

Cad.  And  hold,  hold ;  I  am  refolved  he  (hall  be  the 
laft. 

Spri.  I  have  but  one  way  to  filence  him. 

Cad.   And  let  me  tell  you 

Spri.  Nay,  Sir,  if  I  muft  tell  him  ;  he  owes  his  re 
ception  here  to  my  recommendation;  any  abufe  of  your 

good- 
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goodnefs,  any  breach  of  hofpitality  here,  he  is  anfvver- 
able  to  me  for. 

Cad.  Hey !  hold,  hold,  fo  he  is,  ecod :  at  him ;  give 
it  him  home. 

Spri.  Ungrateful  monfter !  and  is  this  your  return  for 
the  open,  generous  treatment 

Mrs  Cad.  As  good  fry'd  cow-heel,  with  a  roaft  fowl 
and  faufages,  as  ever  came  to  a  table. 

Cad.  Hum,  Beck,  hum! 

Spri.  And  cou'd  you  find  no  other  object  but  Mr  Cad- 
wallader;  a  man,  perhaps,  poffefs'd  of  a  genius  fuperior 
to  your  own 

Cad.  If  I  had  had  a  univerfity- education— 

Spri.  And  of  a  family  as  old  as  the  creation. 

Cad.  Older;  Beck,  fetch  the  pedigree. 

Spri.  Thus  far  relates  to  this  gentleman ;  but  now,  Sir, 
what  apology  can  you  make  me,  who  was  your  paflport, 
your  fecurity? 

Cad.  Zounds,  nonej  fight  him. 

Spri.  Fight  him  ? 

Cad.  Ay,  do ;  I'd  fight  him  myfelf,  if  I  had  not  had 
the  meafles  laft  winter ;  but  flay  till  I  get  out  of  the 
room. 

Spri.  No :  he's  fure  of  a  protection  here,  the  prefencc 
of  the  ladies. 

Cad.  Piha,  pox !  they  belong  to  the  family,  never  mind 
them. 

Spri.  Well,  Sir,  are  you  dumb?  No  excufe?  No  pal 
liation? 

Cad.  Ay,  no  palliation? 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  no  tribulation?  'Tis  a  fhame,  fo  it  is* 

Caps.  When  I  have  leave  to  fpeak 

Cad.  Speak!  what  the  devil  can  you  fay? 

Gape.  Nay,   Sir 

Spri.  Let's  hear  him,  Mr  Cadvvallader,  however. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold;  come,  begin  then. 

Cape.  And  firil  to  you,  Mr  Sprightly,  as  yon  feem 
Tnoft  interefted  ;  pray,  does  this  charge  correfpond  with 
any  other  action  of  my  life,  fiace  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  know  you? 

Spri.  Indeed,  I  can't  fay  that  I  recollect ;  but  ftill  a§ 
the  fcholiafts— -  Nemo  repents  turpffimusi  » 

CaJ* 
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•Cad.  Hold,  hold ;  what's  that  ?  . 

Spri.  Why,  that  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  this  is  be 
enough. 

Mrs  Cad.   By  gofh !   and  fo  it  is. 

Cad.  Ecod,  and  fo  it  is :  fpeak  a  little  more  Latin  tc 
him ;  if  I  had  been  bred  at  the  univerfity,  you  mou'c 
have  it  Igoth  iides  of  your  ears. 

Cape.  A  little  patience,  gentlemen:  now,  Sir,  to  yoi 
You  were  pleafed  yourfelf  to  drop  a  few  hints  of  youi 
lady's  weaknefs ;  might  not  fhe  take  too  ferioufiy  what 
was  meant  as  a  mere  matter  of  merriment? 

Cad.  Hey!  hold,  hold. 

Spri.  A  paltry  excufe ;  can  any  woman  be  fuch  a  fool 
as  not  to  know  when  a  man  has  a  defign  upon  her  per- 
fon? 

Cad.  Anfwer  that,  Mr  Cape,  hey!  Anfwer  that. 

Cape.  I  can  only  anfwer  for  the  innocency  of  my  own 
intentions;  may  not  your  lady,  apprehenfive  of  my  be 
coming  too  great  a  favourite,  contrive  this  charge  with 
a  view  of  deftroying  the  connection  - 

Spri.  Connection! 

Cad.  Hey!  hold,  hold,  connexion, 

Spri.  There's  fomething  in  that 

Cad.  Hey  !   is  there  ?  Hold,  hold,  hey !   egad,  he  is 

right You're  right,  Mr  Cape ;  hold,  Becky,  my  dear, 

how  the  devil  could  you  be  fo  wicked,  hey!  child;  ecod, 
hold,  hold,  how  could  you  have  the  wickednefs  to  at 
tempt  to  deftroy  the  connection  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  I  don't  know  what  you  fay. 

Cad.  D'ye  hear?  You  are  an  incendiary,  but  you  hai 
xnifs'd  your  point;  the  connection  (hall  be  only  the  ftrong- 
er:  my  dear  friend,   I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons,  I  was 
too  hafty;  but,  ecod,  Becky's  to  blame. 

Cape.  The  return  of  your  favour  has  effaced  every  other 
impreifion. 

Cad.  There's  a  good-natured  creature ! 

Cape.  But  if  you  have  the  leaft  doubts  remaining, 
this  lady,  your  filler,  I  believe,  will  do  me  the  juftice  to 
own 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  afk  my  fellow  if  I  be  a  thief. 

Cad.  What  the  devil  is  Becky  at  now. 

Mrs  Cad.  She's  as  bad  as  he. 
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Cad.  Bad  as  he  ?  Hey  !  how  !  what  the  devil,  fhe- 
did  not  make  love  to  you  too  ?  Stop,  hey  !  hold,  hold, 
hold. 

Mrs  Cad.  Why  no,  foolifli ;  but  you  are  always  run 
ning  on  with  your  riggmonrowles,  and  won't  flay  to  hear 
a  body's  ftory  out. 

Cad.  Well,  Beck,  come,  let's  have  it. 
Mrs  Cad.  Be  quiet  then ;  why,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
firft  he  made  love  to  me,  and  wanted  me  to  be  a  hare. 

Cad.  A  hare !  hold,  ecod,  that  was  whimiical ;  a  hare  I 
hey!  oh  ecod,  that  might  be  becaufe  he  thought  you  a 
little  hare-brain'd  already.  Becky,  a  damn'd  good  ftory. 
Well,  Becky,  go  on,  let's  have  it  out. 

Mrs  Cad.  No,  I  won't  tell  you  no  more,  fo  I  won't. 
Cad.   Nay,  prythee,  Beck. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hold  your  tongue  then  ;  and  fo  there  he 
was  going  on  with  his  honfenfe,  and  fo  in  came  our  Bell; 

and  fo 

:    Cad.  Hold,  hold,  Becky;  damn  your  fo's  ;  go  on, 
child,  but  leave  out  your  fo's  ;  'tis  a  low — hold,  hold, 

vulgar but  go  on. 

Mrs  Cad,  Why  how  can  I  go  on  when  you  flop  me 
every  minute?  Well,  and  then  our  Bell  came  in  and  in 
terrupted  him ;  and  methought  me  looked  very  frumpifh 
and  jealous. 
Cad.  W«ll. 

Mrs  Cad.  And  fo  I  went  out  and  liilen'd. 
CW. -So;  what,  you  (laid  and  liften'd? 
Mrs  Cad.  No;   I  tell  you,  upon  my  flaying,  fhc  V;CUL 

out ;  no upon  my  going  out,  (he  ftaid. 

Cad.  This, is  a  damn'd  blind  {lory;  but  go  on,  Beck. 

Mrs  Cad.  And  then  at  iirft  (he  fcolded  him  roundly 

for  making  love  to  me;  and  then  he  faid  as  how  fne  ad- 

vifed  him  to  it;  and  then  me  faid  no;  and  then  he  faid — 

Cad.   Hold,  hold  ;  we  ihall  never  underftand  all  thefe 

he's  and  (lie's;  tins  may  all  be  very  true,  Beck,  but  hold, 

hold;  as  I  hope  to  be  fav'd,  thou  art  the  woril  teller  of 

a  ftory 

Mrs  Cad.  Well,  I  have  but  a  word  more  ;  and  then 
he  faid  as  how  I  was  a  great  fool. 

Cad,  Not  much  miilaken  in  that.  \_AJide» 

Mrs  Cad.  And  that  he  would  not  have  ftaid  with 

VOL.  III.  £  m? 
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.me  a  minute,  but  to  pave  the  way  to  the  pofftfiion  oi 
(he. 

Cad.  Well,  Beck,  well? 

Mrs  Cad.  And  ib— that's  all. 

.Cad.  Make  love  to  her,  in  order  to  get  poffefiion 
you? 

Mrs  Cad.  Love  to  me,  in  order  to  get  me. 

Cad.   Hey!   Oh,  now  I  begin  to  understand.      Hey! 
What!  is  this  true,  Bell?  Hey!  Hold,  hold,  hold; 
I  begin  to  finoke,  hey!   Mr  Cape! 

Cape.   How  mail  lad? 

Hob.  Own  it-    Sir;   I  have  a  reafon. 

Cad.  We'll,  what  fay  you,  Mr  Cape  ?  Let's  have  it 
without  equivocation  ;  or,  hold,  hold,  hold,  mental  re- 
fervation.  Guilty,  or  not? 

Cape.  Of  what,  Sir? 

Cad.   Of  what  1   Hold,  hold,  of  making  love  to  Bell. 

Cape.  Guilty. 

Cad.  Hey!  how!  Hold,  zounds!  No,  what,  not  with 
an  intention  to  marry  her? 

Cape.  With  the  lady's  approbation,  and  your  kind 
confent 

Cad.  Hold,  hold;  what,  my  confent  to  marry  you? 

Cape.  Ay,  Sir. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  hold ;  what  our  Bell  to  mix  the 
blood  of  the  Cadwalladers  with  the  puddle  of  a  poet? 

Cape.  Sir! 
;    Cad.  A  petty,  paltry,  ragged,  rhiming— 

Spri.   But  Mr 

Cad.  A  fcribbling;  hold,  hold,  hold garretteerl 

that  has  no  more  cloaths  than  backs,  no  more  heads  than 
hats,  and  no  (hoes  to  his  feet. 

Spri.  Nay,  but 

Cad.  The  offspring  of  a  dunghill !  born  in  a  cellar. 
Hold,  hold — and  living  in  a  garret!  a  fungus!  a  mufli- 
room ! 

Cape.  Sir,  my  family 

Cad.  Your  family!   Hold,  hold,  hold— Peter,  fctek 

the  pedigree,  I'll  (how  you Your  family!  a  little 

obfcure hold,  hold,  I  don't  believe  you  ever  had  a 

grandfather— ^- 

*  Ester : 
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Enter  Peter  iwV/6  //£<r  Pedigree. 

There  it  is ;  there;  Peter,  help  me  to  ftretch  it  out: 
there's  feven  yards  more  of  lineals,  befides  three  of  col 
laterals,  that  I  expect  next  Monday  from  the  herald's 
office;  d'ye  fee,  Mr  Sprightly? 

Spri.  Prodigious! 

Cad.  Nay;  but  looky',  there's Welfh  princes  and  am- 
baffadors,  and  kings  of  Scotland,  and  members  of  par 
liament  :  Hold,  hold,  ecod,  I  no  more  mind  an  earl  or 
a  lord  in  my  pedigree,  hold,  hold,  than  Kuli  Khan  wou'd 
a  fergeant  in  the  train'cl  bands* 

Spri.  An  amazing  defcent ! 

Cad.  Hey!  Is  it  not?  And  for  this  low,  loufy,  fon  of 
a  fhoemakcr,  to  talk  of  families— hold,  hold,  get  out  of 
my  houfe. 

Rob.  Now  is  your  time,  Sir. 

Cad.   Mr  Sprightly,  turn  him  out. 

Gov.  Stop,  Sir,  I  have  a  fecret  to  difclofe,  that  may 
make  you  alter  your  intentions. 

Cad.   Kold,   hold:  how,  Mr  Interpreter? 

Gov.  You  are  now  to  regard  that  young  man  in  a  very 
different  light,  and  confider  him  as  my  fon. 

Cape*  Your  fon,   Sir! 

Gov.  In  a  moment,  George,  the  myftery  mail  be  ex* 
plain'd. 
j    Cud.  Your  fon!    Hold,  hold;  and  what  then  ? 

Gov.  Then!  Why  then  he  is  no  longer  the  fcribbler» 
the  mufhroom  you  have  deicribed ;  but  of  birth  and  for 
tune  equal  to  your  own. 

Cad.  What !  the  fon  of  an  interpreter  equal  to  me.  A 
fellow  that  trudges  about,  teaching  of  languages  to  fo 
reign  counts! 

Gov.   A  teacher  of  languages! 

Cad.  Stay  ;  ecod,  a  runner  to  Monfieurs  and  Mar- 
quifies ! 

Spri.  You  are  m  i  flake  n,   Sir. 

Ctid.  A  Jack-pudding  !  that  takes  fillips  on  the  nofe 
for  uxpence  a-piece!  Hold,  hold,  ecod,  give  me  eighteen* 
pennyworth,-  and  change  for  half-a-crown. 

Go i.   Stop  when  you  are  well. 

Cad.  A  fpunger  at  other  men's  tables  !  that  has  jal- 
X  z  lop> 
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lop  put  into  his  beer,  and  his  face  black'd  at  Chrlftmas 
for  the  diverfion  of  children. 

•Gov.   I  can  hold  no  longer.      'Sdeath,   Sir,  \vho  is 
dare  treat  in  this  manner? 

Cad.  Hey!   Zounds,  Mr  Sprightly,  lay  hold  of  hir 

6^r/.  Calm  your  choler.      indeed,   Mr  Cadwallader, 
nothing  cou'd  excufe  your  behaviour  to  this  gentlei 
but  your  mittaking  his  perfon. 

Cad,  Hold,  hold.     Is  not  he  interpreter  to— 

£/>r/.  No. 

Cad.  Why  did  not  you  tell 

S/frr/.  That  was  a  miftake.  This  gentleman  is  th< 
prince's  friend;  and  by  long  refidence  in  the  monarch's 
country,  is  perfect  mafter  of  the  language. 

Cad.   But  who  the  devil  is  he  then? 

5/r/.   He  is  Mr  Cape,  Sir;  a  man  of  unblemifh'd  he 
n our,  capital  fortune,  and  late  governor  of  one  of 
moil  confiderable  fettlements. 

Cad.  Governor !  Hold,  hold,  and  how  came  you  fa 
ther  to hey! 

Gov.   By  marrying  his  mother. 

Cape.   But  how  am  I  to  regard  this? 

Gov.  As  a  folemn  truth  j  that  foreign  friend,  to  whom 
you  owe  your  education  was  no  other  than  myfelf : 
had   my  reafons,  perhaps  capricious  ones,  for  conceal 
ing  this ;  but  now  they  ceafe,  and  I  am  proud  to  own 
my  fon. 

Cape.  Sir;  it  is  not  for  me  [_kneeling~]  but  if  grati 
tude,  duty,  filial 

Gcv.   Rife,  my  boy.     I  have  ventured  far  to  fix  th] 
fortune,  George;  but  to  findthee  worthy  of  it,  more  th; 
o'erpays  my  toil ;  the  reft  of  my  ftory  mail  be  refervM 
till  we  are  alone. 

Cad.   Hey!   Kola,  hold,  hold;  ecod,  a  good  fcnfible 
old  fellow  this  ;  but  harky'  Sprightly,  I  have  made 
damn'd  blunder  here:   Hold,  hold,  Mr  Governor,  I  i 
ten   thoufand  pardons  ;  but  who  the  devil  cou'd 
thought  that  the  interpreter  to  prince  Pctowowfky- 

Gov.   Oh,  Sir,  you  have  in  your  power  fufHcient  meai 
to  atone  for  the  injuries  done  us  both. 
Hold,  how  \ 

Gov, 
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Gov.  By  beft owing  your  fifter  with,  I  flatter  myfelfV 
no  great  violence  to  her  inclinations,  here. 

Cad.  What,  marry  Bell!   Hey!    Hold,  hold;  zounds, 

Bell,  take  him,  do;  'eccd,  he's  a  good  likely hey! 

Will  you? 

Arab.   I  fhan't  difobey  you,  Sir. 

Cad.  Shan't  you?  That's  right.  Who  the  devil  knows 
but  he  may  come  to  be  a  governor  himfelf ;  hey !  Hold, 
hold ;  come  here  then,  give  me  your  hands  both ;  \_joins 
their  band f.~]  There,  there,  the  bufmefs  is  done.  And 
now,  brother  governor 

Go'j.  And  now,  brother  Cadwallader. 

Cad.  Hey!  Beck,  here's  fomething  now  for  my  pe 
digree  ;  we'll  pop  in  the  Governor  to-morrow. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hark'y  Mr  Governor,  can  you  give  me  a 
black  boy  and  a  monkey? 

Cad.  Hey!  ay,  ay,  you  mall  have  a  black  boy,  and  u 
monkey,  and  a  parrot  too,  Beck. 

Spri.  Dear  George,  I  am  a  little  late  in  my  congra 
tulations;  but 

Gov.  Which  if  he  is  in  acknowledging  your  difinte- 
refted  friendmip,  I  (hall  be  forry  I  ever  own'd  him.  Now, 
Robin,  my  cares  are  over,  and  my  wifhes  full ;  and  if 
George  remains  as  untainted  by  affluence  as  he  has  been 
untempted  by  diilrefs,  I  have  given  the  poor  a  protec 
tor,  his  country  an  advocate,  and  the  world  a  friend. 

\_Exeunt  omms+ 
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w 


Written  by  a  L  A  D  Y. 

Spoken  by  Mrs  CLIVE. 

ELL — tlia-.ik  my  fhrs,  that  I  have  done  my  tsflc; 

And,  now  throw  off  this  aukvvard,  idiot  rnaik. 
Coii'd  we  fuppofe  this  circle  fo  refin'd. 
Who  feek  thofe  pleafures  that  improve  the  mind, 
Cou'd  from  fiich  vulgarifms  feel  delight  ; 
Or  laugh  at  chara<fters  fo  unpoiite? 

W'ho  come  to  plays,  to  fee,  and  to  he  fcen;  "\ 

Not  to  he;:r  things  that  fhock,  or  give  the  fpleen  ;  > 

"Who  iliun  an  opera,  when  they  bear  Ms  ihin.  3 
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Lord!  do  you  know?"  fays  lady  Bell — I'm  told 

That  Jacky  Dapple  got  fo  great  a  cold 

Laft  Tuefday  night — There  wa'n't  a  creature  there  ; 

Not  a  male  thing  to  hand  one  to  one's  chair, 

Divine  Mingotti!   what  afwell  has  fhc! 

O!  fuch  a.fuftinuto  upon  13! 

Ma'am,  when  (he's  quite  in  voice,  fhe'll  go  to  C. 

Lord  I"  fays  my  lady  Englifh — "  here's  a  pother! 

Go  where  fhe  will,   I'll  never  fee  another." 
ler  ladylhip,  half-choak'd  with  London  air, 
And  brought  to  town  to  fee  the  fights— and  ftare. 

Fine  fmging  that! — I'm  fure  'tis  more  like  fcreaming; 

To  me,  I  vow,  they're  all  a  pack  of  women!" 

Oh  Barbare  I — Inhumana! — Tramontane  ! — 

Does  not  this  creature  come  from  Pudding  Lane  ? 

Look,  look,  my  lord!  She  goggles!"  Ha,  ha." — "  Pray, be 

Dear  lady  Bell,  for  fhamel  You'll  make  a  riot." 

Why,  will  they  mix  with  us  to  make  this  rout? 

Bring  in  a  bill,  my  lord,  to  keep  'em  out." 
a«  We'll  have  a  tafte  a£t,  faith i" — my  lord  replied; 
*'  And  fhut  out  all  that  are  not  qualified," 
Thus  ridicule  is  bounded  like  a, ball,  "} 

Struck  by  the  great,  then  anfwer'd  by  the  fmall; 
While  we,  at  times,  return  it  to  you  all.  j 

A  fkilful  hand  will  ne'er  your  rage  provoke; 
'For  though  it  hits  you,  you'll  applaud  the  flroke : 
Let  it  but  only  glance,  you'll  never  frown  ; 
May,  you'll  forgive,  tho't  knocks  your  neighbour  down. 
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Mr  Miller. 
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SCENE,  S 'her wood  For  eft. 
*  Enter  fever al  COURTIERS  as  loft. 

*  F'trfl  COURTIER. 
S  horrid  dark!  and  this  wood,   I  believe,  has 

*  neither  end  nor  fide. 

4  Cour.  You  mean,  to  get  out  at;  for  we  have  found. 

*  one  in,  you  fee. 

*  2  Cour.   I  wifh  our  good  king  Harry  had  kept  nearer 

*  home  to  hunt :   In  my  mind,  the  pretty  tame  deer  in 
c  London  make  much  better  fpoit  than  the  wild  ones  in, 
f  Sherwood  foreft. 

3  Com 
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*  3  Cour.   I  can't  tell  which  way  his  Majefty  went, 

*  nor  whether  any  body  is  with  him  or  not ;  but  let  us 
«  keep  together,  pray 

*  4  Cour.  Ay,  ay,  like  true  courtiers,  take  care  of 
'  ourfelves  whatever  becomes  of  mailer. 

*  2  Cour.  Well,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  loft  in  th« 
dark. 

*  4  Cour.   It  is.     And  yet  'tis  fo  common  a  cafe,  that 

*  one  would  not  think  it  ftiould  be  at  all  fo.     Why,  we 
1  are  all  of  us  loft  in  the  dark  every  day  of  our  lives, 

*  Knaves  keep  us  in  the  dark  by  their  cunning,  and  fools 
4  by  their  ignorance.     Divines  lofe  us  in  dark  myfteries, 
4  lawyers  in  dark  cafes,  and  ftatefmen  in  dark  intrigues: 
'  nay,  the  light  of  reafon,  which  we  fo  much  boaft  of, 

*  what  is  it  but  a  dark  lanthorn,  which  juft  ferves  t< 

*  prevent  us  from  running  our  nofe  againft  a  port,  per- 
'  haps ;  but  is  no  more  able  to  lead  us  out  of  the  dark 

*  mifts  of  error  and  ignorance  in  which  we  are  loft,  than 

*  an  ignis  fatuus  would  be  to  conduct  us  out  of  this 
'  wood. 

'  i  Cc ur.  But,  my  lord,  this  is  no  time  for  preaching-,- 
'  methinks.    And,  for  all  your  morals,  day-light  would 

*  be  much  preferable  to  this  darknefs,   I  believe. 

'  3  Cour.  Indeed  wou'd  it.    But  come,  let  us  go  on  j- 

*  we  fhall  find  fome  houfe  or  other  by-and-by. 

*  4  Cour.  Come  along.'  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  King  a/one. 
King.  No,  no,  this  can  be  no  public  road,  that's  cer 
tain  :  I  am  loft,  quite  loft  indeed.  Of  what  advantage 
is  it  now  to  be  a  king  ?  Night  (hows  me  no  refpcct ;  I 
cannot  fee  better,  nor  walk  fo  well  as  another  man. 
What  is  a  king?  Is  he  not  wifer  than  another  man?  Not 
without  his  counsellors,  I  plainly  fiud.  Is  he  not  more 
powerful  ?  I  oft  have  been  told  fo,  indeed ;  but  what 
now  can  my  power  command  ?  Is  he  not  greater  an(f 
more  magnificent  ?  When  feated  on  his  throne,  and" 
•Airrounded  with  nobles  and  flatterers,  perhaps  he  may 
think  fo  ;  but  when  loft  in  a  wood,  alas  !  what  is  he  but 
a  common  man  ?  His  wifdom  knows  not  which  is  north 
and  which  is  fouth  ;  his  power  a  beggar's  .dog  would' 
bark  at ;  and  his  greatnefs  the  beggar  would  not  bow 
fco.  And  yet  how  oft  are  Y/e  puffed  up  with  thefe  falfe 

attributes! 
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attributes!  Well,  in  loiing  the  monarch,  I  have  found 
the  man.  \jt~ke  report  of  a  gun  is  kti'.rd:~\-  K<nk!  fo.rne 
tillain,  fure,  is  near  !  What  were  it  belt  to  do  ?  Will 
my  majetty  protect  me  f  No.  Throw  majdly  afide  then, 
and  let  manhood  do  it. 

Enter- tks  -Miller. 

Miller.   I  believe  I  hear  the  rogue.     Who's  there  ? 

King.  No  rogue,   I  affute  you. 

Miller.  Little  better,  friend,  I  believe.  W7ho  nr'd 
that  gun  ? 

•  Ktr?.  Not  I,  indeed. 
Miller.  You  lie,   I  believe. 

King.  Lie!"  Hei  How  ilrange  it  feems  to  me  to  be 
talked  to  in  this  ftyle,  [/f//Vr.]  Upon  rny  word,  I  don't. 

Miller^  Come,  come,  fiirrah,  ceiifcfs;  ;  you  have  mot 
one  of  the  king's  deer,-  have  not  you  ? 

->Ktvg.  No  indeed  5  I  owe  the  king  more  refpect.  .1 
heard  a  gun  go  _cfF  indeed,  and  was  afraid  feme  robbers 
might  have  been  near. 

Mil.  I'm  not  bound  to  believe  this,  friend.  Pray 
who  are  you  r  what's  your  name  ? 

A'ivg.  Name ! 

-  Mil.  Name!    yes,  name.     Why,  you  have  a  name, 
have  not  you  ?  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  what  is  your 
bufincfs  here  ? 

King.  Thefe  are  queftions  I  have  not  been  us'd  to,  ho 
ned  man. 

Mil.  May  be  fo  ;  but  they  are  queftions  no  honcft 
man  would  be  afraid  to  anfwer,  I  think  :  fo  if  you  can 
give  no  better  account  of  yourfclf,  1  (hall  make  bold  to 
take  you  along  with  me,  if  you  plcafe. 

King.   With  you  !    What  authority  have  you  to • 

Mi].  The  king's  authority,  if  I  mull  give  you  ^n  ac 
count.  Sir,  1  am  John  Cockle  the  miller  of  Mansfkld, 
one  of  his  Majefty's  keepers  in  the  fore  ft  of  Sherwood  ; 
and  I  will  let  no  fufpec~tt>d  fellow  pafs  this  way  that  can 
not  give  a  better  account  of  himfelf  than  you  have  done* 
I  promife  you. 

'''•King.  1  muft  fubmit  to  my  own  authority.  [-^^'.3 
Very  well,  Sir,  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  king  has  fq 
good  an  officer  ;  and  fmce  I  find  you  have  his  authoiity, 
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I  will  give  you  a  better  account  of  myfelf,  if  you 
do  me  the  favour  to  hear  it. 

Mil.  'Tis  more  than  you  deferve,  I  believe  ;  but  let' 
feear  what  you  can  fay  for  yourfelf. 

King.  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  king  as  we 
as  you,  and  perhaps  mould  be  as  unwilling  to  fee  an 
wrong  done  him.  I  came  down  with  him  to  hunt  in  thi 
forefl;  and  the  chace  leading  us  to-day  a  great  way  fro 
home,  I  am  benighted  in  this  wood,  and  have  loft  m 
way. 

Mil.  This  does  not  found  well ;  if  you  have  been  a 
hunting,  pray  where  is  your  horfe  ? 

King.  I  have  tired  my  horfe  fo,  that  he  lay  down  un 
der  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 

Mil.   If  I  thought  I  might  believe  this  now. 

King.    I  am  not  ufed  to  lie,  honed  man. 

MiL  What  ?  do  you  live  at  court  and  not  lie  ?  that's 
a  likely  ftory  indeed ! 

King.   Be  that  as  it  will,   I  fpeak  truth  now,  I  afiure 
you  ;  and,  to  convince  you  of  it,  if  you  will  attend  me 
to  Nottingham,  if  I  am  near  it,  or  give  me  a  .night's 
lodging  in  your  own  houfe,  here  is  fomethingto  pay  yo 
for  your  trouble  ;  and  if  that  is  not  fufficient,   I  will  fa 
tisfy  you  in  the  morning  to  your  utmoil  defire. 

Mil.  Ay,   now  I  am   convinc'd  you  are  a  courtier 
here  is  a  little  bribe  for  to-day,  and  a  large  promife  fo 
to-morrow,  both  in  a  breath  :   here,  take  it  again,  and., 
take  this  along  with  it — John  Cockle  is  no  courtier,  he 
can  do  what  he  ought — without  a  bribe. 

King.  Thou  art  a  very  extraordinary  man,  I  mull  own, 
and  I  mould  be  glad,  methinks,  to  be  farther  acquainted 
with  thee. 

Mil.  Thee  and  thou  !  prithee  don't  thee  and  thou 
me  :  I  believe  1  am  as  good  a  man  as  yourfelf  at  It; 

King.   Sir,    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mil.  Nay,  I  am  not  angry,  friend  ;  only  I  don't  love 
to  be  too  familiar  with  any  body  before  I  know  whether 
they  deferve  it  or  not. 

King.   You  are  in  the  right.     But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

MiL  You  may  do  what  you  pleafe.     You  are  twelve 
miles  from  Nottingham,  and  all  the  way  thro'  this  thick 
weed  j  but  if  you  are  reiolved  upon  going  thither  to 
night, 
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night,  I.  will  put  you  in  the  road,  and  direcl:  you  the 
beft  I  can  ;  or  if  you  will  accept  of  fuch  poor  entertain 
ment  as  a  miller  can  give,  you  (hall  be  welcome  to  ftay 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  will  go  with  you  myfelf. 

King.  And  cannot  you  go  with  me  to-night  ? 

Mil.  I  would  not  go  with  you  to-night  if  you  were 
the  king. 

King.  Then  I  muft  go  with  you,  I  think.     \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Town  of  Mansfield. 
Dick,  \_ahne.~]  Well,  dear  Mansfield,  I  am  glad  to 
fee  thy  face  again.  But  my  heart  aches,  methinks,  for 
fear  this  fhould  be  only  a  trick  of  theirs. to  get  me  into 
their  power  Yet  the  letter  feems  to  be  wrote  with  an 
air  of  fincerity,  I  confefs ;  and  the  girl  was  never  us'd 
to  lie  till  flie  kept  a  lord  company.  Let  me  fee,  I'll 
read  it  once  more. 

"  Dear  RICHARD, 

"  I  am  at  laft  (tho'  much  too  late  for  me)  convinced 
«  of  the  injury  done  to  us  both  by  that  bafe  man  who 
«  made  me  think  you  falfe :  he  contrived  thefe  letters 
"  which  I  fend  you,  to  make  me  think  you  juft  upon 
"  the  point  of  being  married  to  another,  a  thought  I 
"  could  not  bear  with  patience ;  fo,  aiming  at  revenge 
*'  on  you,  confented  to  my  own  undoing.  But,  for 
"  your  own  fake,  I  beg  you  to  return  hither,  for  I 
"  have  fome  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  you  juftice  ; 
"  which  is  the  only  comfort  of  your  moft  diftrefs'd,  but 
"  ever  affectionate,  "  PEGGY." 

There  can  be  no  cheat  in  this,  fure  !  the  letters  (he  has 
;fent  are,  I  think,  a  proof  of  her  fincerity.  Well,  I 
jwill  go  to  her,  however:  1  cannot  think  fhe  will  again 
I  betray  me  :  if  fhe  has  as  much  tendernefs  left  for  me  as, 
in  fpite  of  her  ill  ufage,  I  ftill  feel  for  her,  I'm  fure  fhe 
Won't.  Let  me  fee,  I  am  not  far  from  the  houfe,  I  be- 
ilieve.  [Exit* 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Room. 

'  Peggy  and  Phoebe. 
*  Phoebe*  Pray,   Madam,  make  yourfelf  eafy. 

Ah,  Phoebe !  fhe  that  has  loft  her  virtue, 

*  has 
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*  has  with  it  loll  Her  eafe  and  all  her  happinefs. .    Beli< 

*  ving,  cheated  fool !   to  think  him  falfe. 

<  P!:csbe.  Be  patient,  Madam,  I  hope  you  will  fhortl] 
e  be  reveng'd  on  that  deceitful  lord. 

6  Peggy.  I  hope  I  mall,  for  that  were  juft  reveng< 
6  But  will  revenge  make  me  happy  ?  will  it  excvife 
'  falfehood  ?  will  it  reftore  me  to  the  heart  of  my  mucl 
<  injur'd  love  ?  Ah.no:  that  blooming  innocence  he  us'< 

*  to  praife  and  call  the  greateit  beauty  of  our  fex, 

*  gone.     I  have   no  charm  left  that  might  renew 
fl  flame  I  took  fuch  pains  to  quench. 

[Knocking  at  the  dosr 

*  See  who's  there.     O  heavens,  'tis  he  !   alas,  that  evei 

*  I  ihou'd  be  alham'd  to  fee  the  man  I  love  ! 

EnUr  Peggy,  meeting  Richard,  who  ftands  looking 
on  her  at  a,  diftance^  jlit  weeping. 

Dick.  Well,  Peggy,  (but  I  fuppofe  you're  Madam 
mow  in  that  line  drefs),  you  fee  you  have  brought  me 
back  :  is  it  to  triumph  in  your  falfehood  ?  or  am  I  to  re 
ceive  the  flighted  leavings  of  your  line  lord  ? 

Peggy.  O  Richard  !  after  the  injury  T  have  done  yoi 
I  cannot  look  on  you  without  confufion  :  But  do  m 
think  fo  hardly  of  me  !  I  ftay'd  not  to  be  flighted 
him  ;  for  the  moment  I  difcover'd  his  vile  plot  on  yoi 
I  fled  his  fight,  nor  could  he  ever  prevail  to  fee 
fmce. 

Dick.  Ah,  Peggy,  you  were  too  hafty  in  believing, 
and  much  I  fear  the  vengeance  aim'd  at  me  had  othe 
charms  to  recommend  it  to  you :  fuch  bravery  as  that 
[pointing  to  her  chalks']    1  had  not  to  beftow ;  but  if  a  ' 
tender,  honeft  heart  could  pleafe,  you  had  it  all ;  and  if 
I  wiuVd  for  more,  'twas  for  your  fake. 

Peggy.  O  Richard !  when  you  confider  the  wicked 
flratagem  he  contriv'd  to  make  me  think  you  bafe  arid 
deceitful,  F  hope  you  will  at  lead  pity  rny  folly,  and  in 
fome  meafure  excufe  my  falfehood;  that  you  will  forgi'fc 
me,  I  dare  not  hope. 

Dick    To  be  forced  to  fly  from  my  friends  and  conn- 
try  for  a  crime  that  T  was  innocent  of,  is  an  injury  that 
I  can-not  eafily  forgive,  to  be  furc  :    But  if  you  are  lefs 
guilty  of  it  than  J  thought,  I  fhall  be  very  glad ;  and  if  I 
your  ddign  be  really  as  you  fay,  to  cl-ear  ine;  and  to  ex- 
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pofe  the  bafenefs  of  him  that  betray'd  and  ruin'd  you, 
I  will  join  with  you  with  all  my  heart.  But  how  do  you 
propofe  to  do  thie  ? 

Peqgy*  The  king  is  now  in  thie  foreft  a-hunting,  and 
our  young  lord  is  every  day  with  him  :  no-w,  I  think,  if 
we  could  take  fome  opportunity  of  throwing  ourfelves-at 
his  majefty's  feet,  and  complain  of  the  injuftice  of  one 
cf  his  courtiers,  it  might  perhaps  have  fome  effect  upon 
him. 

Dick.  If  we  were  fuffer'd  to  make  him  fenfible  of  it, 
perhaps  it  might;  but  the  complaints  of  fuch  little  folks 
as  we  feldom  reach  the  'ears  of  majeily. 

Peggy.  We  can  but  try. 

Dick.  Well,  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  father's, 
and  May  there  till  fuch  an  opportunity  happens,  1  {hall 
believe  you  in  earneft,  and  will  join  with  you  in  your 
defign. 

Peggy.  I  will  do  any  thing  to  convince  you  of  rny  fin- 
cerity,  and  to  make  fatisfa6lion  for  the  injuries  which 
have  been  done  you, 

Dick.  Will  you  go  now  ? 

Peggy.  I'll  be  with  you  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Mill. 
Margery  and  Kate,  knitting. 

Kate.  O  dear,  I  would  not  fee  a  fpirit  for  all  the 
world ;  but  I  love  dearly  to  hear  ftories  of  them.  Well, 
and  what  then  ? 

Mar.  And  fo  at  laft,   in  a  difmal,  hollow  tone,  it 

cry'd 

\_A  knocking  at  the  door  f rights  thevi  both  ;  they  fere  am 
out,   and  throw  doiv.'i  their  knitting.~\ 

Mar.  and  Kate.   Lord  blefs  us '!   what's  that  ? 

Kate.  O  dear,  mother,  'tis  fome  judgment  upon  us> 
I'm  afraid.  They  fay,  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he'll  ap 
pear. 

Mar.   Kate,  go  and  fee  who^a  at  the  door  ? 

Kate.   I  duril  not  go,  mother j  do  you  go. 

Mar.  Come,  let's  both  go. 

Kate.  Now,  don't  fpeak  as  if  you  was  afraid. 

Mar.  No,  I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it.     Who's  there  £ 

Dick,  [without  1  What !  won't  you  let  me  in  ? 

VOL.  III.  Y 


VI-iE    K:  ,ND  -THr 

'  Katt.   0  Oemii.i!  . 'tL  Kke  our 'Dick,    I  think  :  'ke'i 
certainlv  dead,   and  'in  hi,  fe&fi 
' 


.  I leav'n  'forbid!    1   tfi'mk   in   my   heart  'tis 
iimieir.     'Open  tlic  door,    Kate. 

TV.'  • 

Aati'.   Nay,   do  you. 

'Mar.  Come,  we'll  both  open  it.     [T%  opsn  fl 
Enter  Dick. 

Die1*.  Dear  mother,  <iow  do  you  do  ?    I  thought  yoi 
would  not  have  let  me  in. 

Mar.   Dear  child,    I'm  overjoy 'd  to  fee  thce  ;' but 
\vas  fo  frighted,    I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Kate.  Dear  brother,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  :   how  have 
you  done  this  long  whik  ? 

Dick.  Very  well,  Kate,      But  where's  my  father  ? 

Mar.   He 'heard  a  gun  go  off  juit  now,  and  he's  gone' 
to  fee  who  it  is. 

Dick.   W7hat,  they  love  venifon  at  Mansfield  as  well  as 
ever,   I  fuppofe  ? 

Kate.  Ay,  and  they  will  have  it  too. 

Mil.  fiu  thout.']  Hoal  Madge!  Kate !  bring  a  light  here. 

lit~~      V«n,W   \,o    la 


_.At,,  .   Yonder  he  is. 

'{tits.   Has  lie  cateh'd  the  rogue,   I  wonder  ? 

Enter  the  King  and  the  Miller. 
Mar.  Who  have  you  got  > 


Alii.   I  have  brought  thee  a  flranger,   Madge     thou 
muft  give  him  a  fupper,  and  a  lodging  if  thou  canil. 


Did.  Vcryxvcl!,   I  thank  you,  father. 

King.  A  little  more,  and  you  had  punYd  me  do\vn. 

Mil.  Faith,  Sir,  you  muft  excufe  me  ;  I  was  overpy'd 
to  fee  my  boy.  He  has  been  at  London,  and  I  have  not 
&en  him  thefe  four  years. 

King.  Well,  I  fliall  once  in  my  life  have  the  happinefs 
of  beinff  treated  113  a  common  man,  and  of  living 'human 

•  i  i '  r      T  r  /Jfi^f 

nature  without  chiguiie.  \_AJt^> 

Mil.  What  has  brought  thce  horn-  fo  imexpedted  ? 
Dick.   You  '.will  know  >hat  prefentlv. 
Mil.   Of  that  by-aud-by  tlien...  We  have  got  the  king 
,dowa  in  the  foreft  a-hiinting  this'  feafon  ;  and  this  honeft 

gentleman, 
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gentleman,  who  came  down  with  his  majcfty  .frorn  Lon 
don,  has  been  with  'em  to-day  it  feerns,  and  has. loft,  hi>j 
way.  Come,  Madge,  fee  what  thou  canft  get  for  fup- 
per.  Kill  a  couple  of  the  belt  fowls  ;  and  go  you,  Kate, 
and  draw  a  pitcher  of  ale.  We  are  famous,  Sir,  at 
Mansfield  for  good  ale,  and  for  lion  eft  fellows  that  kno\v 
how  to  drink  it. 

,  King.  Good  ale  will  be  acceptable  at  prefent,  for  I 
am  very  dry.  But  pray,  how  came  your  fon  to  leave  you 
and  go  to  .London  ? 

Mil.  Why,  that's  a  ilory  which  Dick  perhaps  won't 
like  to  have  told. 

King.  Then.  I  don't  defire  to  hear  it. 

Enter  Kate  with  an  earthen  pitcl.-er  of  ale  and  a  Lorn. 

I\!il.  .So  now  do  you  go  help  your  mother.  Sir,  my 
hearty  fervice  to  you. 

King.  Thank  ye,  Sir.  Tliis  plain  fincerity  and  free 
dom  is  a  happinefs  unknown  to  kings.  [djide* 

Mil.   Come,  Sir. 

King.   Richard,  my  fervice  to  you. 

Dick.  Thank  you,  Sir. 

Mil.  We.ll,  Dick,  and  how  daft  thou  like  London  ? 
Come,  tell  us  what  thou  haft  feen  ? 

Dick-  Seen  !    I  have  feen  the  land  of  promife. 

Mil.   The  land  of  promife  !  What  doll  thou  mean  ? 

Dcik.  The  court,  father. 

Mil.  Thou  wilt  never  leave  joking. 

Dick.  To  be  ferious  then,  I  have  feen  the  difappoint- 
^men.t  of  all  my  hopes  and  expectations  ;  and  that's  more 
than  one  could  wim  to  fee. 

Mil.  What,  would  the  great  man  thou  was  rccom- 
ded.  to  do  nothing  at  all  for  thee  at  laft  ? 

Dick.  Why,  yes  ;  he  would  promife  me  to  the  laft. 

Mil.  Zoons  !  do  the  courtiers  think  their  dependents 
can  eat  promifes  ? 

Dick.  No,  no  ;  they  never  trouble  their  heads  to  think 
whether  we  eat  at  all  or  not.  I  have  now  dangled  after 
.hit;  lordfliip  feveral  years,  tantaliz'd  with  hopes  and  ex- 

ctations  ;  this  year  promifed  one  place,  the  next  ano 
ther,  and  the  third  in  fure  aud  certain  hope  of — a  difap- 
pointment.      One  falls,  and  it  was  promifed  before;  ao- 
otlwvaiid  I  am  juft  half  an  hour  too  late  :  a  third,  and 
V  2  -  it 


^^^jM^Ah^^tCS^itw-},^  fourth,:  and:it'-pay* 

.ttercr  ;   a  fifth,  -and  it  bribes  a;;vote; 

"xth  1  i<.m  proiniicd  Hill.     But  haying  thus  fiept 

v  foine  years,    1,  awoke  from -my  dream  .:   my-lofd,  £ 

;  far  from  having  it  in  his  power  to  get  a 

'place  for  me,  that  he  had  been  all  this  while  ftekmg 

after  OIK:  for  himfelf. 

MiL  poor  Dkk  !  And  is' plain  honefty  theft  a  re.com- 

.iation  to  uo  place  at  court  ? 

Dick.    It  may  recommend  you  to  be  a  footman  per- 

-haps  ;  but  nothing  further,  nothing  further  indeed.      I 

you  look  liigher,  you  mull  furnifh  yourfelf  with  other 

qualifications  :   you  muft  learn  to   fay  ay  or  no,  to  run 

t;r  Hand,  to  fetch  or -carry,   or  hap  over  a,  flick,  at,  the 

•d  of  command..     You  mull  be  mafter  of  the  arts  of 

.cry,  infln nation, diiiiir.ulation, application,  and  [/K»/«#- 

*ing  to.  his  £dnr\  right  application  too,  if  you  hope  to 

-fuccced. 

Ring.  You  don't  confider  1  am  a  courtier,  metliinks. 
Di^k.  Not  I  indeed  ;  'tis  uo  concern  of  mine  .what 
you  are.  ]f  in  general  my  character  of  the  court  is  true, 
'tis  not  my  fault  if  'tis  diiagreeable  to  your  vvormip. 
There  are  particular  exceptions  I  own,  and  I  hope  you 
may  be  one.. 

King.  Nay,  I  don't  want  to  be  flatter'd  ;   fo  let  that 
pafs.      Here's  better  fuccefs  to  you  the  'next  tiroe  yo 
«ome  to  London. 

•      Dick.   I  thank  ye ;  but  I  don't  defign  to  fee  it  agaii 
*a  haile. 

Mil.  No,  no,  Dick  :  indead  of  depending  upon  lor 
promifes,  depend  upon  the  labour  of  thirie  own  hands; 
expedl  nothing  but  what  .thou  canft  earn,  and  then  thou 
•vvilt  not  be  difappointed.  But  come,  I  want  a  defcrip- 
- tibn  of  London;  thou  hail  told  us  nothing  thou  haft 
feen  yet. 

Dick.  O  'tis  a  fine. place  !  I  have  feen-  large  houfes 
'with  fmall  hofp.itality  ;  great  men  do  little  actions  j  arrd 
fine  ladies  do  nothing  at  all.  I  have  feen  the  honcil  law 
yers  of  Wcilminiler-Hall,  and  the  virtuous  inhabitants 
of  'Change  Alley  ;  the  politic  madmen  of  coffee -hpufes, 
and  the  wife  jlatefmen  of 'Bedlam.  .1  have  feen  merry 
tragedies  and  fad  comedies ;  devotion  at  an  opera,  and 

mirth 
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mirth  lit  afermoti:  I  have  feen  fine  cloaths  at  St  James V 
and  long  bills  at  Ludgate-hill.  1  have  feen  poor  gran 
deur  and  rich  poverty,  high  honours  and  low  flattery, 
great  pride  and  no  merit.  In  fhort,  I  have  feen  a  fool 
ivith  a  title,  a  knave  with  a  penfion,  and  an  hcneit  man, 
with  a  thread-bare  coat.  Pray  how  do  you  like  Lon 
don? 

Mil.  And  is  this  the  bcfl  defen'pticm  thou  can'ft  give 
of  it? 

Dick.  Yes. 

King,   \Vhy,   Richard,  you  are  a  fufcirift,   I  find. 

Dick)  I  lore  to  fpeak  truth,  Sir ;  if  that  happens  to- 
be  fatire,  1  can't  help  it. 

Mil.  Well,  if  this  is  London,  give  me  my  country 
Cottage  ;  which,  tho'  it  is  not  a  great  hotife  nor  a  fine* 
houfe,  is  my  own  houfe  ;  and  1  can  Ihow  a  receipt  for 
the  building  on't.  But  come,  Sir,  our  fupper*  I  believe, 
is  ready  for  us  by  this  time  ;  and  to  fuch  as  I  have  you're 
welcome  as  a  prince. 

King.   I  thank  you.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Wood. 

*  Enter  feveral  Keepers. 

*  i  Keep.  The  report  of  the  gun  was  fomewhere  this 
«  way,   I'm  fare, 

*  •  2  Keep.  Yes  ;  but  I  can  never  believe  that  any  body 

*  would  come  a  deer-ftearing  fo  dark  a  night  as  this. 

*  «  3  Keep.  Where  did  the  deer  harbour  to-day? 

'  4  Keep.  There  was  a  herd  lay  upon  Hamilton -hill, 

*  another  juft  by  Robin  Hood's  chair,  and  a  third  here 
?  in  Mansfitld  wood. 

*  i  Keep.  Ay;  thofc  they've  been  amongfl. 

*  2  Keep.   But  we  fhall  never  be  able  to  find  'em  tc- 

*  night,  'tis  fo  dark. 

*  3  Keep.  No,  no;  let's  go  back  again. 

*  r  Keep.  Zoons  !  you're  afraid  of  a  broken  head,  I 
<  fuppofe,  if  we  fhou'd  find  'cm;   and  fo  had  rather  llink 
•back  again.     Hark  !   ftand  clofe.      I  hear  'em  coming; 
1  this  way. 

•   «  Enter  the  Courtiers, 

'  i  Cour.  Did  not  you  hear  fcmebody  juft  now?  faith, 
Y  3  -^  I 


*.  l-begitj  ^>,b<?>afnml  we  {hall  meet  with  fomc  misfortune 
'  to-night. 

'  2  Cour..  Why,"  if  any  body  mould  take  what  we  ] 

*  got,  we  hivve  made  a  .-fine  bufmefs  of  it. 

'  3  Cour,.  Let  them  take  it  if  they  will;   I  am  fo  1 
'  I  fliidl  make  but  final!  reiUiance. 

*  [The  keepers  rujl?  upon  tl 
1  z  Keep.  Ay,  rogues,  rafcals,  and  villains !   you  have 

*  got  k,  have  you  ? 

'  2  Cour.  Indeed  we  have  got  but  very  little;  but 
«  what  we  have  got  you're  welcome  to,  if  you  will  but 
«  ufe  us  civilly. 

*  i  Keep.   O  yes,   very  civilly;   you  deferve  to  be  us'd 
'  civilly,  to  be  it: re. 

*  4  'Ccnr.   Why,  what  have  we  done  that  we  may  not 

*  be  civilly  us'd?' 

'  i  Keep.   Come,  come,  don't  trifle,  furrender. 

*  I  Ccur.    I  have  but  three  half-crowns  about  me. 

'  2  Cour.  Here's  three- and -iixpence  for  you,  gentle- 

*  men, 

*  3  Cour.  Here's  my  watch,   I  have  no  money  at  all. 
4  4  Cour.  Indeed  I  have  nothing  in  my  pocket  but  a 

«  fnnff-box. 

«  4  Keep.  What!   the  dogs  want  to  bribe  us,  do  they? 

*  No,  rafcals;  you -mail  go  before  the  juftice  to-morrow,    i 
« 'depend  on't... 

*  4  Cour,   Before  the  juilice!  what,  for  being  robb'd? 

*  I  Keep.   For  being  robb'd!   what  do  you  mean?  who 

*  has  robb'd  you? 

*  4  Cour.  Why,  did  you  not  jnft  ROW  demand ^ur 
'money,  gentlemen? 

«  2  Keep.  O,  the  rafcals  !  they  will  fwear  a  robbery 

*  again  ft  us,   I  warrant. 

*  4  Cour.   A  robbery !   ay,  to  be  fure. 

«  i  Keep.  No,  no  ;  we  did  not  demand  your  money* 
4  we  demanded  the  deer  you've  kill'd. 

*  4  Cour.  The  devil  take  the  deer,  I  fay;  he  led  us  a 
*,chace  of  iix  hours,  and  got  away  from  us.  at  lail. 

*  i  Keep.  Zoons!  ye  dogs,  do  ye  think  to  banter  u»? 
4  I  tell'ye,  you  have  this  night  mot  one  of  the  king's 

cr;   did  not  we  hear  the  gun  go  off?  did  not  we  hear 
rou  fay,  you  was  afraid  it  ihould  be  taken  from  you? 

•  2  Cour . 


*  2  £V«r.  We  were  afraid  our  money  mould  be  taken 

*  from  us. 

'  i  Keep.  Come,  come^  no  more  muffling:   I  tell  ye, 

*  you're  all  rogues,  and  we'll  have  you  hang'd,  you  may 

*  depend  on't.     Come,  let  us  take  'em  to  old  Cockle's, 
-'  we're  not  far  off,  we'll  keep  'em  there  all  night,  and 
1  to-morrow  morning  we'll  away  with  'em  before  the  ju* 
«  rtice. 

*  4  Cour.  A  very  pretty  adventure  .r>  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Mill. 
King,  Miller,  Margery,  and  Dick,  at  f upper. 

Mil*  Come,  Sir,  you  mull  mend  a  bad  fupper  with  a 
glafs  of  good  ale;  here's  king  Harry's  health. 
..King.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  Richard,  here's  king 
Harry's  health:  I  hope  you  are  courtier  enough  to  pledge 
me,  are  not  you? 

Dick-  Yes,  yes,  Sir:  I'll  drink  the  king's  health  with 
all  my  heart. 

Mar.  Come,  Sir,  my  humble  fervice  to  you,  and  much 
good  may  do  ye  with  your  poor  fupper ;  I  wifli  it  had 
been  better. 

King.  You  need  make  no  apologies. 

Mar.  We  are  obliged  to  your  goodnefs  in  excufing  our 
rudeuefs. 

Mil.  Prithee,  Margery,  don't  trouble  the  gentleman 
with  compliments. 

Mar.  Lord,  hufband,  if  one  had  no  more  manners 
than  you,  the  gentleman  would  take  us  all  for  hogs. 

Mil.  Now  I  think  the  more  compliments  the  kfs  man 
ners. 

King.  I  think  fo  too.  Compliments  in  difcourfe,  I 
believe,  are  like  ceremonies  in  religion  j  .the  one  has  de- 
ftroy'd  all  true  piety,  and  the  other  all  fincerity  and 
plain-dealing. 

Mil.  Then  a  fig  for  all  ceremony  and  compliments  too ; 
give  us  thy  hand,  and  let  us  drink  and  be  merry. 

King.  Right,  honeft  miller,  let  us  drink  and  be  merry. 
Come,  have  you  got  e'er  a  good  fong? 
:.    JMil.  Ah!   my  iinging  days  are  over:  but  my  man  Joe 
Uaa.got  an  excellent  one;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  heat 
it  I'll  call  lum  in, 

King* 


King*  With  all  ray  heart.          &>fas&  ittoQ 
Mil.  Joe!     'mil)  y^m  yd  ai  <won  3131!  ei  3fft  -• 
jE»/*r  Joe. 

Come,  Joe,  drink,  boy;  I  have  promis'd  this  gentlema 

that  you  mall  f ing  him  our  lail  new  long. 

Joe.  Well,  mailer,  if  you  have  promised  it  him,  he 

fholl  have  it. 

How  happy  a  ftate  does  the  miller  poffcfs? 
Who  wou'd  be  no  greater,  nor  fears  to  be  kfs; 

On  his  mill  and  himfelf  he  depends  for  fupport, 
Which  is  better  than  fervilely  cringing  at  court. 

What  tho'  he  all  dufty  and  whiten'd  does  go? 
The  more  he's  bepowder'd,  the  more  like  a  beau: 

A  clown  In  this  drefs  may  be  honeiler  far, 
Than  a  courtier  who  ftruts  in  his  garter  and  ftar. 

Tho' his  hands  are  fo  bedaub'd  they're  not  fit  to  be  feen, 
The  hands  of  his  betters  are  not  very  clean  j 

A  palm  more  polite,  may  as  dirtily  deal: 
Gold,  in  handling,  will  ftick  to  the  lingers  like  meal* 

What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks., 
He  cribs,  without  fcruple,  from  other  mens  facks? 

In  this  of  right  noble  examples  lie  brags, 
Who  borrow  as  freely  from  other  mens  bags. 

Or  fhou'd  he  endeavour  to  heap  an  eflate, 
In  this  he  wou'd  mimick  the  tools  of  the  ftate; 

Whofe  aim  is  alone  their  own  coifers  to  fill, 
As  all  his  concern's  to  bring  grift  to  his  mill. 

He  eats  when  he's  hungry,  he  drinks  when  he's 
And  down  when  he's  weary  contented  does  lie; 

Then  rifes  up  cheerful  to" work  and  to  fing: 
If  fo  happy  a  miller,  then  who'd  be  a  king? 

Mil,  There's  a  fong  for  you. 

King.   He  mould  go  fmg  this  at  court,   I  think. 

Dick.   I  believe,  if  he's  wife,  he  will  choofe  to  ftay>J 
home  tho'. 

Enter  Peggy. 

Mil.  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  pray?  you  have  a 
good  (hare  of  impudence,  or  you  would  be  afham'd  to  fet 
your  foot  within  my  houfe,  methinks. 

Peggy*  Afham'd  I  am  indeed;  but  do  not  call  me  im* 
pudenu  [/^^. 

Dick. 


t)ick.  Dear  father,  fufpetttk  jjloumabgehiffifr  i 
fent;  that  fhe  is  here  now,  is  by  my  dii^cl:idii*.ji 
me  juftice. 

l^ggf*  r^°  ^Ol  ^iat»  *s  a^  ^iat  *s  now  .in  my  power;,  for 
as  to  myfelf,  Pro.  ruiii'd  paft  rede  m  pi  ion:   my  cluira  • 
niy  virtue^:  ray  peace,  are  gone  ^  I  am  abandoned  by  my 
friends,  defpis'd  by  the  world,  and  expos'd  to  iniiery  uijd 
want. 

King.  Pray,  let  me  know  the  ftory  of  your  misfortunes ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do  Something  towards 
redrefling  them. 

Peggy»  That  you  may  learn  from  him  whom  I  have 
wrong'd ;  but  as  for  me,  fhame  will  not  let  me  fpe'ak  or 

1  *      '       i  i        -  r-  T-I 

hear  it  told.  [Exit. 

King.   She's  very  pretty. 

Dick,  p,  Sir,  I  once  thought  her  an  angel;  I  lov'd 
her  dearer  than  my  life,  and  did  believe  her  paflion  was 
the  fame  for  me  '•  but  a  young  nobleman  of  this  neigh 
bourhood  happening  to  fee  her,,  her  youth  and  blooming* 
beauty  prefeutly  'ft  ruck  his  fancy;  a  thoufand  artifices 
were  imine'dlately  employ'd  to  debauch  and  ruin  her. 
But  all  his  arts  were  vain;  not  even  the  promife  of  ma 
king  her  his  wife',  couid  prevail  upon  her  :  in  a  little 
time  he  found  out  her  love  to  me;  and,  imagining  this 
to  be  the  caufc  of  her  refufal,  he,  by  forg'd  letters  and 
feign'd  Icories  contriv'd  to  make  her  believe  I  was  upon 
.the  point  of  marriage  with  another  woman.  PoiTefs'd 
with  this  opinion,,  (lie,  in  a  rage,  writes  me  word  never 
to  fee' her  more;  and,  in  revenge,  confented  to  her  own 
undoing.  Not  contented  with  this,  nor  eaify  while  I  was 
fo  near  her,1  he  bnb'd  one  of  his  call-off  imftrejjfes  to 
fwear  a  child  to  me,  which  fhe  did:  this  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  my  leaving  my  friends  and  flying  to  London. 

King.  And  how  does  (lie  propofe  to  do  you  juftice? 

Dick.  Why,  the  king  being  now  in  this  forefl  a-hunt- 
ing,  we  deiign  to  take  fome  opportunity  of  throwing  our- 
felves  at  his  majefly's  feet,  and  complaining  of  the  inju- 
ftiee  done  us  by  this  noble  villain. 
•  -.Mil.  All,  Dick!  I  expect  but  little  redrefs  from  fuck 
an  application.  Things  of  this  nature  are  fo  common 
I  amongil  the  great,  that  I  am  afraid  it  will  only  be  made 
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King*  THofc  that  can  make  a  jt?ft  of  what  ought  to 
fhocking  to  humanity,  furely  deferve  not  the  name 
great  or  noble  men. 

.k.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Sir  ?  if  you  belon< 
to  the  court,  yon,  perhaps,  may  know  fomething  of  tl 
king's  temper. 

King.  Why,  if  I  can  judge  of  his  temper  at  all,  I  think 
he  would  not  fuffer  the  grcateft  nobleman  in  his  court  t< 
do  an  injuftice  to  the  meaneft  fubject  in  his  kingdom. 
But,  pray,  who  is  the  nobleman  that  is  capable  of  fuel 
actions  as  theie? 

Dick.  Do  you  know  my  Lord  Lurewell? 

King.  Yes. 

Dick.  Thai's  the  man. 

King.  Well,  I  would  have  you  put  your  defign  in  ex« 
edition.  'Tis  my  opinion  the  king  will  not  only  hear 
your  complaint,  but  redrefs  your  injuries. 

Mil.  1  wifli  it  may  prove  fo. 
Enter  the  Keepers,  leading  in  Lord  Lurewell  and 
Courtiers. 

1  Keep.  Hola !  Cockle !  where  are  ye  ?  why,  man,  we 
have  nabb'd  a  pack  of  rogues  here  juft  in  the  fa&. 

King.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What,  turn'd  highwaymen,  irn 
lords!  or  deer-ftealers! 

Lure.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  your  inajefty  in  health 
and  fafety. 

*  2  Cour.  We  have  run  thro*  a  great  many  perils  and 
*  dangers  to-night;  but  the  joy  of  finding  your  maje- 
'  fty  fo  unexpectedly,  will  make  us  forget  all  we  have 
«  fuffer'd.' 

Mil.  and  Dick.  What!   is  this  the  king? 

King.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  my  lords,  I  confefs; 
and  particularly  you,  my  lord  Lurewell. 

Lure.   Your  majefty  does  me  honour. 

King.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  will  do  you  juft  ice  too ; 
your  honour  has  been  highly  wrong'd  by  this  youug  man. 

Lure .  Wrong'd,  my  liege  ? 

King.  I  hope  fo,  my  lord  ;  for  I  wou'd  fain  believe 
you  can't  t*  guilty  of  bafenefs  and  treachery. 

Lure.  I  hope  your  majefty  will  find  me  fo,  What 
dares  thig  villain  fay? 


v* 
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'    Dick  .-I'm  not  to  be  frighted,  my  lord:     I  dare  fpeak 
truth  at  any  time. 

Lure.  Whatever  ftains  my  honour,  muft  be  falfe. 

£•.  I  know  it  mud,  my  lord  ;  yet  has  this  man, 
not  knowing  who  •!  was,  -pre  fumed  to  charge  your  Ibrd- 
fhip,  not  only  with  great  injuftice  to  himfelf,  hut  alfo 
with  ruiuiiig  an  innocent  virgin  whom  he  lov'd,  and  who 
\vas-to  have  been  his  wife;  which,  jf  true,  were  bafe  and 
treacherous;  but  I  know  'tis  falfe,  and  therefore  leave  it 
to  your  lordihip  to.  fay  what  punifhment  I  ihall  inflict 
upon  him  for  the  injury  done  to  your  honour. 

Lure.    I  thank  your  majefty.    I  will  not  be  fevere;  he 
(hall   only  a  Ik   my  pardon,   and  to-morrow  morning  be 
oblig'd  to  marry  the  creature  he  has  traduced  me  with. 
-.   This  is  mild.     Well,  you  hear  your  fentence. 
**'->£);£&•  May  I  not  have  leave  to  fpeak  before  your  ma* 
jefty  ? 

King.  What  canft  thou-  fay? 

Dick.  If  I  had  your  majeity's  permiffion,  I  believe  I 
have  certain  witneffes  which  \vill  undeniably  prove  the 
ti'uth  of  all  I  have  accns'd  his  lordihip  of. 

King-.  Produce  them. 
;  '  Diik.  Peg-gyil  b'mi/j  t3cHV     . 
Enter  Peggy. 

King.  T)o  you  know. this  woman,  my  lord? 

Lure.  I  know  her,  pleafe  your  majeity,  by  fight;  fnc 
is  a  tenant's  daughter. 

'V.   \_Af:de.~$  Majeftyi   what,  is  this  the  king? 

Dick.  Yes.. 

King,    Have  you  no  particular  acquaintance  with  her. 

Lure,   Hum 1   have    not    fccii   her   thefc    fevcral 

rnontlis. 

Dick.  True,  my  lord;  and  that  is  part  of  your  accit- 
fation  ;  for,  I  believe,  I  have  fome  letters  which  will 
prove  your  lorufhip  once  had  a  more  particular  acquain 
tance  with  her.  Here  is-one  of  the  firit  his  lordihip  wrote 
I  to  her,  full  of  the  tendered,  and  mofl  folemn  proteila^ 
tions  of  love  and  conilancy ;  here  is  another,  which'  will 
inform  your  nuyefly-of  the  pains  -he  took  to  ruin- her  ; 
there  ia  an  abfolutc  proinife  of  marriage  before  he- could 
accomplim.it.  ^YflTr 

•King.  "What  fay  you,  my  lord,  arc  thefe  your  hand? 

Lure, 
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Lure.  I  believe,  pleafe  your  majefty,  I  might  have  a 
little  affair  of  gallantry  with  the  girl  fome  time  ago. 

King.  It  was  a  little  affair,  my  lord  ;  a  mean  affair  ; 
;*nd  what  you  call  gallantry,  I  call  infamy,  Do  you  think, 
my  lord,  that  greatnefs  gives  a  fanftion  to  wickedncfs? 
or  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  lords  to  be  unjuft  and  in 
humane?  You  remember  the  fentence  which  yourfelf  pro 
nounced  upon  this  innocent  man  ;  you  cannot  think  it 
hard  that  it  mould  pafs  on  you  who  are  guilty. 

Lure.  I  hope  your  rcajefly  will  coniider  my  rank,  and 
not  oblige  me  to  marry  her. 

King.  Your  rank,  my  lord!  Greatnefs  that  Hoops  to 
actions  bale  and  low,  deferts  its  rank,  and  pulls  its  ho 
nours  down.  What  makes  your  lordfhip  great  ?  Is  it 
your  gilded  equipage  and  drefs  ?  then  put  it  on  your 
rneaneit  {lave,  and  he's  as  great  as  you-  Is  it  your  riches 
or  eflate?  the  villain  that  mould  plunder  you  of  all,  would 
then  be  as  great  as  you.  No,  my  lord,  he  that  ads 
greatly,  is  the  true  great  man.  I  therefore  think  you 
ought,  in  juftice,  to  marry  her  you  thus  have  wrong'd. 

Peggy.  Let  my  tears  thank  your  majefty.  But  alas! 
I  am  afraid  to  marry  this  young  lord  :  that  would  only 
give  him  power  to  ufe  me  worfe,  and  Hill  increafe  my  mi 
le  ry:  I  therefore  beg  your  majefty  will  not  command  him 
to  do  it. 

King.  Rife  then,  and  hear -me.  My  lord,  you  fee  how- 
low  the  greatefl  noblemen  may  be  reduced  by  ungene 
rous  actions.  Here  is,  under  your  own  hand,  an  abfo- 
lute  promife  of  marriage  to  this  young  woman,  which, 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  unworthinefs,  flie" 
has  prudently  declined  to  make  you  fulfil.  1  mall  there 
fore  not  inflft  upon  it ;  but  I  command  you,  upon  pain 
of  my  difpleafure,  immediately  to  fettle  on  her  three  hun 
dred  pounds  a -year. 

Pegry.  May  heaven  reward  your  majefty's  goodncfs. 
'Tis  too  much  for  me;  but  if  your  majefty  thinks  fit,  let 
it  be  fettled  upon  this  much-injur'd  man,  to  make  forae 
fatisfa£tion  for  the  wrongs  .which  have  been  done  him. 
As  to  myfelf,  I  only  fought  to  clear  the  innocence  of 
him  I  lov'd  and  wrong'd,  then  to  hide  me  from  the  world, 
and  die  forgiven. 

Dick, 
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Dick.  This  aft  of  generous  virtue  cancels  all  paft  fail 
ings;  come  to  my  arms,  and  be  as  dear  as  ever. 

.Peggy.  You  cannot,  fnre,  forgive  me! 

Dick.   I  can,  I  do,  and  ftill  will  make  you  mine. 

Peggy*  O!   why  did  ever  I  wrong  fuch  generous  love? 

Dick.  Talk  no  more  of  it.  Here  let  us  kneel,  and 
thank  the  goodnefs  which  has  made  us  bleft. 

King.  May  you  be  happy. 

Mil.  [kneels.']  After  I  have  feen  fo  much  of  your  ma- 
jefty's  goodnefs,  I  cannot  defpair  of  pardon,  even  for  the 
rough  ufage  your  majefty  receiv'd  from  me. 

£  "The  king  dranvs  bis  f<word  ;  the  Miller  is  frighted^  anfl 

rifes  up,   thinking  he  iv as  going  to  kill  him.  ~\ 
What  have  I  done  that  I  mould  lofe  my  life  \ 

King.  Kneel  without  fear.  No,  my  good  hoft,  fo  far 
are  you  from  having  any  thing  to  pardon,  that  I  am  much 
your  debtor.  I  cannot  think  but  fo  good  and  honed  a 
man  will  make  a  worthy  and  honourable  knight :  So  rife 
up,  Sir  John  Cockle;  and,  to  fupport  your  Hate,  and  in 
fome  fort  requite  the  pleafure  you  have  done  us,  a  thou- 
fand  merks  a-year  mail  be  your  revenue. 

Mil.  Your  majefty's  bounty  I  receive  with  thankful - 

nefs;  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  meannefs  to  obtain  it,  and 

i  I  hope  I  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  keep  it  upon  bafe  co'ndi- 

i  tions  ;  for  tho'  I  am  willing  to  be  a  faithful  fubjedl,   I 

;  am  refolv'd  to  be  a  free  and  an  honeft  man. 

King.  I  rely  upon  your  being  fo  :  and  to  gain  the 
i  friendmip  of  fuch  a  one,  I  mall  always  think  an  addition 
:  to  my  happinefs,  tho*  a  king. 

Worth,  in  whatever  ftat-e,  is  fure  a  prize, 
Which  kings,  of  all  men,  ought  not  to  defpife; 
By  felfim  fycophants  fo  clofe  befieg'd, 
'Tis  by  mere  chance  a  worthy  man's  oblig'd; 
But  hence,  to  every  courtier  be  it  known, 
Virtue  (hall  find  protection  from  the  thn 
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ACT      I. 

^-"SCEME,  ^  Garden  belonging  to  DON  D.HQC^f  ,f?«^ 

—        ;  x.  MfJOfft 

ryiHouGHTs  to.councli let  me'fcc  — 

JL     Hum— -to  be  or  not  to  be 

;        A  hufband,  is  the  queftion. 

:.  A  cuckold !  muft  that  follow  ?        (  fl  rf3lv/  ^qfn< 

^T^I,    ^mCn-iv*'  1  aS^fhu^b -»r-  T 

Wedlock  sa.pill-,  3,f{,  ^5^^ 

Bitter  to  Iwallow,  .  me  I   ,«n 

And  hard  of  digeftion. 
But  fear  makes  the  danger  feem  dauble. 
Say,  Hyme^  what  mifchief  can  tipublc 
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My  peace,  mould  I  venture  to  try  you? 
My  doors  (ball  be  lock'd, 
My  windows  be  block'd; 
No  .teak  io  my  houfe,          (] 
Not  fo  much  as  a  moufe; 
Then  horns,  horns,  I  defy  you. 
Die?.  Urfula;! 

Enter  Urfula. 

Urf.   Here,  an't  pleafe  your  worfliip. 
Disg.  Where  is  Leonora? 
Urf.   In  her  chamber,  Sir. 

""  'Dieg.  There  is  the  key  of  it  ;  there  the  key  of  the  fecfc 
hall  ;  there  the  key  of  the  door  upon  the  firft  flight  of 
flairs  ;  there  the  key  of  the  door  upon  the  fecond  ;  this 
double-locks  the  hatch  below,  and  this  the  door  that 
«pens  into  that  entry. 

I  am  acquainted  with  every  ward  of  them. 


Dieg.  You  know,  Urfula,  when  I  took  Leonora  from 
her  father  and  mother,  *he  was  to  live  in  the  houfe  with 
me  three  months  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  I 
entered  into  a  bond  of  four  thoufand  piftoles,  either  to 
return  her  to  them  fpotlefs,  with  half  that  fum  for  a  dowry, 
or  make  her  riiy  true  and  lawful  wife. 

Urf.  And,  1  warrant  you,  they  came  fecretly  to  inquire 
of  me  whether  they  might  venture  to  trtiil  your  wormip. 
Lord!  faid  I,  I  have  lived  with  the  gentleman  nine  years 
"and  three  quarters,  come  Lammas,  and  never  faw  any 
thing  uncivil  fey  him  in  my  life;  nor  no  moie  I  ever  did; 
and  to  let  your  worfliip  know  if  1  had,  you  would  have 
miftakep  your  perfon;  for  I  blefs  heaven,  tho'  I'm  poor^ 
I'm  Moneft,  and  would  not  live  with  any  maij  alive  that 
mould  want  to  handle  me  unlawfully. 

Dieg._  Urfula,  1  do  believe  it  :  and  you  are  particu 
larly  happy,  that  both  your  age  and  your  perfon  exempt 
you  from  any  fuch  temptation.  But,  be  this  as_it  willt 
Leonora's  parents,  after  fome  little  difficulty,  corifented 
to  comply  with  my  propbfal  ;  and,  being  fully 


"with  their  daughter's  temper  and  conduct,  which  i  wanted 
to  be  acquainted  with,  this  day  being  the'  expiration  of 
the  term,  I  am  refolved  to  fulfil  my/bond^,  by  man-ying- 
her  to-morrow. 

Urf.  Hcavi&'btefs  YOU'  together;  : 

rf  '  %  2^     wow  ^ 
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•.Di£g.  During  the  time  flic  has  lived  with  'me,  me  has 
never  "been  a  moment  out  of  my  fight :  and  now,  tell  me, 
'UriVla,'  what  you  have  obferved  in  her. 

£11'  mecknefs  and  gentle^,  your  worfhip  ;   and 
yet,  I  warrant  you,  (hi  t>\uf  and  ien/ible;  egad,  when  me 


pleafes,  ihe  can  be"  as  fharp  as  a. needle. 
iVD#fl  You  have  not  been  able  to  ilifcover' any  particu 
lar  •tttrfimMita? 


Z/A/Why,   Sir,  of  late  T  have  obferved'- 

£>;>?.   Eh!   how!   what? 


Urf.  That  (he  has  taken  greatlv  to  the  young  kitten. 

7%.  O!  is  that  all? 

Urf.  Ay,  by  my  faith,   I  don't  think  'me, is  fond  of 
•f  any  think  elfe. 
-Dig.  Ofme^Urfula? 

Urf.  Ay,  ayj  'of  the  kitten  and  your  worfliip,  and  her 
birds,  and  going  to  mafs.  I  have  taken 'notice  of  late, 
that  (he  is  mighty  fond  of  going  tomafs,  as  your  worlhip 
lets  her,  early  of  a  morning. 

'  D:eg'.  Well!  I  am  now  going  to  her  parents,  'to  let 
them  know  my  refolution ;  I  will  not  take  her  with  me, 
becaufe,  having  been  ufed  to  confinement,  and  it  bung 
thj'life  I  am' determined  me  fnaH  lead,  it  will  !< 
giving  her  a  bad  habit.  I  mall  return  v/ith  the  gaod  folks 
tj-morrow  morning  j  in  the  mean  time,  Urfub,  i  eon- 
fide  in  your  attention:  and  take  care,  as  you  would  me- 
rit  my  favour. 

•  Urf.   I  will  indeed,   yoiirworflnp;   nay,   if  tlicrc 

widow  p-entlewornan  in  all  Salamanca  fitter  to  look  5 

to       . , 
a  young  maiden 

•  Dicg.   Go,  and  fend  Leonora  to  me. 
Urf.  I  know  the  world,   8ir, '  tho'  i  fay't; 

I'm  cautious  and  wife; 
And  they  who  furprife 
My  prudence  nodding, 
Muft  fit  up  late. 
Never  fear,   Sir, 
Your  fafety's -Here,  Sir. 
Yes    yes 

I'll  anfwer  for  Mif1?  :' 
I.'et'ite  alone,  '"" 

,  ^  shan 
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§hall  weigh  to  a  hair 

t  As  much  as  your  own.  f-S-v/V  Urfula.. 

I  dreamt  laft  night  that  I  was  going  to  church 
with  Leonora  to  be  married,  and  that  we  were  met  on 

the  road  by  a  drove  of  oxen- Oxen 1  don't  like 

oxen !   I  wifh  it  liad  been  a  flock  of  iheep. 

Enter  Leonora  with  a  bird  on  her  finger,  which  Jht  holcfa 

in  the  other  hand  by  a  firing. 
Leon.  Say,  little.,  foolifh,  fluttering  thing, 

Whither,  ah !  whither  would  you  wing 

Your  airy  flight? 
Stay  here  and  fing> 

Your  miftrefs  to  delight. 
No,   no,  no, 

Sweet  Robin,  you  fhall  not  go: 
Where,  you  wanton,  could  you  be, 
Half  fo  happy  as  with  me  ? 
Di?g.  Leonora ! 
Leon.  Here  I  am. 

Dieg.  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  liilen  to  me  atten 
tively. 

Leon.  There. 

D-iegC  lam,  going  this  evening  to  your  father  and  mo 
ther,  and  I  fuppofe  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  caufe  oiT 
my  journey.  Are  you  willing  to  be  my  wife? 

Leon.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you  and  my  father 
and  my  mother  pleafe. 

Dieg.  But  that's  aot  the  thing  ;  do  you  like  me? 
Leon.   Y — es. 

Dieg.  What  do  you  figh  for? 
Lecn.   I  don't  know. 

Dieg.  When  you  came  hither,  you  were  taken  from  a 
mean  little  houfe,  ill  fituated,  and  worfe  furnifhed ;  you 
had  no  fcrvants,  and  were  obliged,  with  your  mother,  to 
do  the  work  yourfelf. 

Leon.   Yesj  but  when  we  had  done,  I  could  look  out 
at  the  window,  or  go  a-walking  in  the  fields. 
Dieg.  Perhaps  you  diflike  confinement? 
Leon.  No,    I  don't,    I  am  fure. 

Dieg.    I  fay,  then,   I  took  you  from  that  mean  habi 
tation  and  hard  labour,    to  a  noble  building  arid  this 
fine  garden  5  where,  fo  far  from  being  a  Have,  you  are 
Z  abfolute 
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abfolute  miftrefe.;  and  -inftead  of  wegHflg  »  ftlean 
gown,  look  at  your  (elf,    I  befeech  you;  tjie  3refs  you 
have  on  is  fit  for  a  prince fs 

Leon.  '  !  'is  very  fine,   indeed*  ^  y]y[ 

Dieg.  Well,  Leonora,  you  know  in  what  manner  you 
have  been  treated  fince  you  have  been  my  companion 
•afk  yourfelf  again  now,  whether  you  can  ^e  content  to 
lead  a  life  with  me  according  to  the  fpecimen  you  have 
had  ? 

Leon*  Specimen ! 

Dieg.  Ay,  according  to  the  manner  I  have  treated  yc 

•——according 

Leon.    I'll  do  whatever  you  pkafe. 
Dieg.  Then,  my  dear,  give  me  a  kifs. 
JLeon.  Good  b'ye  to  you. 
Dieg.  Here,   Urfula. 

By  fome  I  am  told, 

That  I'm  wrinkled  and  old; 

But  I  will  not  believe  what  they  fay: 
I  feel  my  blood  mounting, 
JLike  ft  reams  in  a  fountain, 

That  merrily  fparkle  and  play. 
For  love  1  have  will 
And  ability  ftiil; 

Odfbobs,  I  can  fcarcely  refrain! 
,  My  diamond,  my  pearl — -— 
Well,  be  a  good  girl, 

Until  I  come  to  you  again. 

[Exit  Don  Diego* 

r  Leon.  Heigho!  —  I  think  I  am  fick.- — He's  very  good 
to  me,  to  be  fure;  and  'tis  my  duty  to  love  him,  becaufe 
we  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful ;  but  I  wifh  I  was  not  to 
jnarry  him  for  all  that,  tho*  I'm  afraid  to  tell  him  foi 
Fine  feathers,  they  fay,  make  fine  birds ;  but  1  am  fure 
they  don't  make  happy  ones;  a  fparrow  is  happier  in  the 
fields  than  a  goldfinch  in  a  cage.  There  is  fomething 
makes  me  mighty  uneafy.  While  he  was  talking  to 
me,  I  thought  I  never  faw  any  thing  look  fo  ugly  in  my 

life O  dear  now,  why  did  I  forget  to  ai-k  leave  tQ 

go  to  mafs  to-morrow  ?  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  he's  abroad* 
Urfula  won't  take  me— I'wiJh  I  had  aiked  leave  to  go 
to  ma&= 

Wai 
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Was  I  a  mepherd's  maid,  to  keep 
On  yonder  plains  a  flock  of  meep; 
Well  pleas'd  I'd  watch  the  live-long  day, 
My  ewes  at  feed,  my  lambs  at  play. 
Or  wou'd  fofne  bird  that  pity  brings, 
Bat  for  a  moment  lend  its  win- 
'My  parents  then  might  rave  and  fcolcl, 
My  guardians  ftriveMny  will  to  hold: 
Their  words  are  harm,  his  walls  are  high;         ' 
But  fpite  of  all,  away  I'd  fly. 

"SCENE  change*  to  a  Street  in  Salamanca.  Leander  enteft 
•with  tewo  fcholars  ;  all  in  their  unive rjity  gowns. 

Leand.  His  name  is  Don  Diego  ;  there's  his  houfe> 
like  another  monaftery,  or  rather  prifon ;  his  fervants  are 
an  .  ent  duenna,  and  a  negro  Have 

1  SclrA.  And  after  having  lived  rifty  years  a  bachelor, 
this  old  fellow  has  pick'd  up  a  young  thing  of  fixteen, 
whom  he  by  chance  faw  in  a  balcony! 

2  Schcl.   And  you  are  in  love  with  the  girl? 

Leand.  To  dtfperation;  and  1  believe  lam  not  indif- 
rent  to  her ;  for  finding  that  her  jealous  guardian  took 
her  to  the  chapel  of  a  neighbouring  convent  every  morn 
ing  before  it  was  light,  I  went  there  in  the  habit  of  a 
pilgrim,  planting  myfelf  as  near  her  as  [  could:  I  then 
varied  my  appearance;  continuing  to  do  fo  from  time  to 
time,  till  1  was  convinced  flie  had  fufficiently  remarked 
and  underftood  my  meaning. 

1  Schoi.  Well,  Leander,  I'll  fay  that  for  you,,  there  is 
not  a  more  induftrious  lad  in  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca, 
when  a  wench  is  to  be  ferreted.  \ 

2  Sckil.   But  prithee,  tell  us  now,  how  did  you  get  in 
formation  ? 

Leand.  Firft  from  report,  which  raifcd  my  curiofity; 
and  afterwards  from  the  negro  I  juft  now  mentioned:  I 
pbferved  that  when  the  family  was  gone  to  bed,  he  of 
ten  came  to  air  himfelf  at  yonder  grate;  you  know  I  am 
no  bad  chanter,  nor  a  very  fcurvy  minilrcl;  fo  taking  a 
guitar,  clapping  a  black  patch  on  my  eye,  and  a  fwathef 
upon  one  of  my  legs,  1  foon  fciaped  acquaintance  with 
.my  fiiend  Mungo.  He  adores  my  longs  and  fara- 
bands  j  and  taking  me  fora  poor  cripple, .  often  repays 

ma. 
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me  wk-h  a  mare  of  his  allowance ;  which  I  accept  i 
avowl  fufpicion. 

I,.  Scbol.   And  f9— 

Leand.  And  fo,  Sir,  he  hath  told  me  all  the  fccrets 
kis family  ;  and  one  worth  knowing;  for  he  informed 
me  laft  night,  that  his  tnafter  will  this  evening  take  a 
fliort  journey  intp  the  country,  from  whence  he  propofes 
not  to  return  till  to-morrow,  leaving  his  young  wife,  that 
is  tp  be,  behind  him. 

2  Schol.  Zounds!  let's  fcale  the  wall. 
Lsand.  Fair  and  foftly ;  I  will  this  inftant  go  and  put 
«n  rny  difguife,  watch  for  the  Don's  going  out,  attack 
my  negro  afrefh,  and  try  if  by  his  means  I  cannot  come 
into  the  houfe,  or  at  leaft  get  a  fight  of  my  charming 
angel. 

I  Scoot*  Angel!  is  fhe  then  fo  handfome? 
Lsand.  It  is  time  for  us  to  withdraw :  come  to  my 
chambers,  and  there  you  (hall  know  all  you  can  delire. 

[Exit  Scholar^ 

Hither,  Venus,  with  your  doves  j 
Hither,  all  ye  little  loves; 
Round  me  light  your  wings  difplay, 
And  bear  a  lover  on  his  way. 
Oh,  could  I  but,  like  Jove  of  old, 
Transform  myfelf  to  fhow'ry  goldj 
Or  in  a  fwan  my  pafiion  fliroud, 
Or  wrap  it  in  an  orient  cloud  ; 
What  locks,  what  bars,  fhould  then  impede, 
Or  keep  me  from  my  charming  maid! 

[Exit  Leander, 

SCENE  changes  to  the  out/ide  of  Don  Diego'j  boufe,  which 
appears  with  windows  barr'd  upt  and  an  iron  grate 
before  an  entry.    Don  Diego  enters  from  the  houfe,  ha-' 
vin?  firft  unlocked  the  door,  and  removed  two  or  three 
bars  wihch  ajf/jred  in  faftening  it. 

With  the  precautions  I  have  taken,  I  think  I  run  nc* 
rift  in  quitting  my  houfe  for  a  fhort  time;  Leonora  ha«^ 
never  mown  the  leaft  inclination  to  deceive  me  ;  befides, 
my  old  woman  is  prudent  and  faithful,  (he  has  all  the 
keys,  and-will  not  pait  with  them  from  her.felf.  But  fup- 
*-^fuppofe«— —by  the  rood  and  St  Francis,  I  will 

not 


s  not 
having  it  in  her  power  to  deceive  you  is  -flic  be  ft  fecit-" 


rity  for  her  fidelity,  and  the  otfyTjtfr  a  wife  mati 
c%h!Me  in;'  JM  bind,  ?&feSiM,  'is  <Aii  excellent     roverb. 


h<*  i^tifiHWiJe  rcil-;   there  is  a  hafp  to  the- 
'£H  ri'i^o<ft!'wiihin  winch   (hall   be  my 
fifffce  :    i  ie  negro  'returns  with  provl- 

fibW'he  is"  g'^ne  to  purchafe  ;  and  clapping  tliem  all'  up' 
together,  make  my  mind  eafy  by  having  the  key  they  are 
under  in  my  pocket. 

Eriter  Mungo  with  a  hamper. 

'-V.  Go,  get   you  down,  you   damn   hamper,   yon' 
carry  ire  now.-    Curfe  my  old  Mafia,  fending  me  always 
;irid  dcre  for  one  fomething  to  make  me  tire  like  a 
mule  —  curfe  him  imperance  —  and  him  damn  infuran'ce.  •• 

Dieg.   How-no\r?' 
IWFSh.  Ah,    M?.fTa,  blefs  your  heart. 

•  Diii-s.   What's  that  you  aVe  -muttering,  firrah? 

r:.  Noting,  Ma0a  ;  only  me  fay,  you  very  good 
Mafla. 

-  Dia-.  What  do  you  leave  your  load  down  there  for? 
Mi-n.   Mafla,-  me  lily  tire.  - 

Dieg.  Take  it  up,  rafcal. 

Mun.  Yes,  blefs  your  heart,   Mafla.    ' 

Di-g.  No,  lay  it  down:  now  'I  think  on't,  cbme  hi 
ther.  ' 

Man.  What  you  fay,   Mafia? 

Di?g;  Can  you  be  hontfl  ? 

Man.   Me!  r/o  Tuveo  you  never  ax  me  before. 

•Z>/^.   Can'  you  tell  truth? 

Mu/i.   What  you  %i<^  :r.e,   Ma."' 

Dies*.  '\  here's  a  juilcren  fui  \->\\:  now  till  me,  do  you 
know  of  any  ill  going  on  in  my  h'jiife? 

Man.   Ah,    j^afT:1.,   a  damn  deal. 

JDifg.    How,  that  I'm  a  itranger  to! 

I\':ii'!.  No,  Mafla,  you  lick  me  every  day  witli  your 
rattan;  I'm  fWe,  MiiAa,  that's  miichitf  enough  for  poor 
-  .  uran'( 

D^l  So,  fo. 

M;r>    La,       a|Ta,  how  could  you  have_a  heart  to  lick 

poor  iNfger  miui,'  as  YOU  lick  ine  lafl  Thurfday? 

»-»•-• 
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Dieg.  Ifiyou  have  jnot  a  mind  I  mould  chaflife  yo 
sow,  hold  your  tongue. 
,    Mun    Yes,  Mafia,  if  you  no  lick  me  again. 

Dieg.  Liften  to  me,    I  fay. 
.    Mufj.  You  know,  Maffaj  me  very  g<5od  fervant— • 

-  -Dicg.  Then  you  will  go  on  ? 

U-  Mun,.  And  ought  to  be  ufe  kine  • •' 

•*t)ieg.   If  you  utter  another  fyllable — 

Mun.  And  Fm  fure,  Maffa,  you  can't  deny  but 
\vorky  worky — I  drefs  a  vi&uals,  and  run  a  errands,  an 
warn  a  houfe,  and  make  a  beds,  and  fcrub  a  fhoes,  an 
wait  a  table. 

Dieg,  Take  that — Now,  will  you  liften  to  me  ? 

Mun.   La,   Mafia,  if  ever  L  iaw 

Dieg.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  ftiall  not  return  till  t 
morrow  .morning,      During  this  night  i  charge  you  no 
to  fleep  a  wink,  but  be  watchful  as  a  lynx,  and  keep 
walking  up  and  down  the  entry,  that  if  you  hear  the  kait 
fioifr  you  may  alarm  the  family. 

Muiu  So  1  mull  be  ftay  in  a  cold  all  night,  and  have 
no  fleep,  and  get  nu  tanks  neither;; 'then  him  call  me  tie^ 
and  rogue,  and  rafcal.  to  tempt  me. 

-  Dieg.   Stay  here,  perverfe  animal,  and  take  care  that 
nobody  approaches  the  door;  I  anl  going  in,  ahdfhaH  be 
put  again  in  a  moment.  *.rl  jlu 

Mun.  Deaj  heart,  what  a  terrible  lift  am  I  led!       i 
A.  dog  has  a  better,  that's  fheltsr'd  and  fed;  i 

Night  and  day  ^tis  de  fame,v 

My  pain  is  dere  game: 
Me  wifh  to  de  Lprd  me  vrz&  dead. 

Whate'er's  to  be  done, 

Poor  black  mull  run :  ; 

Mungo'here,  Mungo  dere, 

Mungo/ every  where; 

Above  and  below, 

Sirrah,  come,  Sirrah,  go; 

Do  fo,  and  do  fo.        • 

Oh!   oh! 
Me  wifh  to  de  Lord  me  was  deajknn       \i\5 


{Evil  into 

Don  Diego  having  enttrtd:tke.  houfe.  durifig.the,  'fofig,:re- 
turns  'with  Urfula,  wko9  after  the  negro  goes  in,  ap 
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fi  fait  the  door  on  the  infide?  Tfe  Don  Diego, 
unfeen  by  them,  puts  on  a  large  padlock,  and  gavs  of.  Aft 
ter  which,  Leander  snters  <dijguifed)  and  Mungo  <70wz<f/ 
to  the  grate. 

Lean,  -So-t-my  old  Argus  is  departed,  and  the  even 
ing  is  as  favourable  for  my  defign  as  I  could  wifti,  Now 
to  attract  my  friend  Mungo;  if  he  is  within  hearing  of 
my  guitar,  I  ain  iufe  lie  will  quickly  make  His  appear 
ance 

Mun.  Who  goes  dere? — Hip,  hollo! 
...  Lean.  Heaven  blefs  you,  my  worthy  mafter,  will  yomr 
worship's  honour  have  a  little  mufic  this  evening?  and  I 
have  got  a  bottle  of  delicious  cordial  here,  givernrie  by 
a  charitable  monk  of  -a  convent  hard  by,  if  youf  -  grace 
will  pleafc  ;to  tafte  it. 

:  Mun.  Give  me  a  fup  tro  a  grate ;  come  clofee  matt, 
^on't  be  fear,  old  Mafia  gone  out,  as  i  fay  laft  night,  anfi 
jie  no  come  back  before  to-morrow;  come,  trike  moofic*, 
and  give  us  a  fong. 

JLtan.  I'll  give  your  worfhip  a  fong  I  learn'd  in  Bar- 
fcary,  when  I  was  a  flave  among  the  MJOTS. 
Mun.  Ay,  do. 

Lean.  There  was  a  cruel  and  malicious  Turk, '  who 
was  called  Heli  Abdalah  Mahomet  ^5cah ;  now  this  wic 
ked  Turk  had  a  fair  Chriftian  flave  named  Jezabel,  who 
not  confenting  to  his  bcaftly  defires,  he  draws  out  his 
fabre,  and  is  going  to  cut  off  her  head ;  here's  what  he 
fays  to  her  [_Ji»gJ  and  playt.~]  Now  you  ftiall  hear  the 
Have's  anfwer  \Jjings  and  plays  again  J  Now  you  matt 
hear  how  the  wicked  Turk,  being  greatly  enraged,  is 
Again  going  to  cut  off  the  fair  flave's  head  \_fmgs  and  plays 

4gatn,~\     Now  you  fliall  hear 

Mun    What  fignify  me  hear? — Me  no  underftand. 
Lean.  Oh,  you  want  fomething  you  underftand!  If 

your  honour  had  faid  that 

Urfula  above  at  the  iu/Wrw. 
Urf.  Mungo!   Mungo! 
Mun    Some  one  call  dere— — 
Urf.   Mungo,    I  fay. 
Man.  What  deyil  you  want? 
What  kwd  noife  ts  that? 
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Mun.  Lewd  yourfelf,  no  lewd  here  ;  play  away,  ne 
ver  mind  her. 

Urf.   I  mall  come  down  if  you  go  on. 

Mun.  Ay,  come  along,  more  merrier  ;  nothing  here 
but  poor  man,  he  ling  for  bit  of  bread. 

Urf.  I'll  have  no  poor  man  near  our  door  :  Hark'< 
fellow,  can  you  play  the  Forfaken  Maid's  Delight,  or 
Black  Befs  of  Caftile  ?  Ah,  Mungo,  if  you  had  heai 
me  fmg  when  I  was  young? 

Mun.  Gad,  I'm  fure,  I  hear  your  voice  often  enough 
now  you  old. 

Urf.   I  could  quaver  like  any  black-bird. 

Mun.  Come  throw  a  poor  foul  a  penny,  he  play  a  tun< 
for  you. 

Urf.   How  did  you  lofe  the  ufe  of  your  leg? 

Lean.  In  the  wars,  my  good  dame  :  I  was  taken  by 
a  Barbary  corfair,  and  carried  into  Sallee,  where  I  lived 
eleven  years  and  three  quarters  upon  cold  water  and  the 
roots  of  the  earth,  without  having  a  coat  on  my  back,  or 
laying  my  head  on  a  pillow:  an  infidel  bought  me  for  a 
Have  :  he  gave  me  the  ftrappado  on  my  moulders,  and 
the  baflinado  on  the  fcles  of  my  feet :  now  this  infidel 
Turk  had  fifty-three  wives,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
concubines. 

Urf.  Then  he  wns  an  unreafonable  villain. 
Leonora  above  at  the  •window. 

Leon.   Urfula! 

Urf.  Od's  my  life,  what's  here  to  do  ?  Go  back,  go 
back;  fine  work  we  mall  have  indeed;  good  man,  good 
b'ye. 

Leon.  I  could  not  flay  any  longer  by  myfelf ;  pray,  let 
me  take  a  little  air  at  the  grate. 

Lean.  Do,  worthy  Madam,  let  the  young  gentlewo 
man  ftay,  I'll  play  her  a  love-fong  for  nothing. 

UrJ.  No,  no,  none  of  your  love-fongs  here  ;  if  you 
could  play  a  faraband  indeed,  and  there  was  room  for 
one's  motion 

Lean.  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  but  if  your  ladyfliip  will 
let  me  in  as  far  as  the  hall  or  the  kitchen,  you  may  all 
dance,  and  I  fhan't  afk  any  thing. 

Urf  Why,  if  it  was  not  on  my  fnafler's  account,  I 
fliould  think  no  harm  in  a  little  innocent  recreation. 
i  Jlfun* 
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Mun.  Do,  and  let  us  dance. 

Lean.   Has  Madam  the  keys  then? 

Urf.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  the  keys. 

Lean.  Have  you  the  key  of  this  padlock  too,  Ma- 
tlam!  Here's  a  padlock  upon  the  door,  Heaven  help  us. 
large  enough  for  a  ilate-prifon. 

Urf,  Eh — how — what,  a  padlock  ? 

JVIun.  Here  it  is,   I  feel  it ;  adod  'tis  a  tumper. 

Urf.  He  was  afraid  to  truft  me  then. 

Mun.  And  if  the  houfe  was  a  fire,  we  none  of  us  get 
tmt  to  fave  ourfelves. 

Lean.  Well,  Madam,  not  to  difappoint  you  and  the 
young  lady,  I  know  the  back  of  your  garden- wall,  and 
I'll  undertake  to  get  up  at  the  outfide  of  it,  if  you  can 
let  me  down  on  the  other. 

Urf.  Do  you  think  you  could  with  your  lame  "leg? 

Lean.  O  yes,  Madam,  I'm  very  fure. 

Urf.  Then  by  rny  faith,  you  {hall;  for  now  I  am  fct 
•on't — A  padlock !  Mungo  <:ome  with  me  into  the  gar 
den.  \_Exit  from  ths  <windoiu» 
Mungo  and  Urfula  going  off,  Leander  and  Leonora  are 

left  together.      The  -firft  part  of  the  quintetto  is  fung  by 

them  in  duct ;  then  Mungo  and  Urfula  return  one  after 

another  to  the  Jlations  they  bad  quitted. 

Leon.  Pray,  let  me  go  with  you. 

Lean.  Stay,  charming  creature :  why  will  you  fly  the 
youth  that  adores  you? 

Leon.  Oh,  Lord!   I'm  frighted  out  of  my  wits ! 

Lean.  Have  you  not  taken  notice,  beauteous  Leonora, 
|  -of  the  pilgrim  who  has  fo  often  met  you  at  church  ?  I 
am  that  pilgrim;  one  who  would  change  fliapes  as  often 
«s  Proteus  to  be  blefs'd  with  a  fight  of  you. 

O  thou  whofe  charms  enflave  my  heart; 
In  pity  hear  a  youth  complain. 

Leon.  I  muft.  not  hear — dear  youth,  depart— 
I'm  certain  I  have  no  defert 
A  gentleman  like  you  to  gain. 

Lean.  Then  do  I  feek  your  love  in  vain? 

Leon.  It  is  another's  right ; 

Lean. And  he, 

Diftra&ing  thought !   muft  happy  bc> 
While  I  urn  doomed  to  pain. 

VOL,  III.  A  a  Vr}. 
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Urf.    Come  round,  young  man,  I've  been  to  tr 

Mun.  And  fo  have  I. 

A.  2,   I'm  fure  the  wall  is  not  too  high. 

If  you  pleafe, 

You'll  mount  with  cafe. 
Lsan.  Can  you  to  aid  my  blifs  deny  ? 

Shall  it  be  fo? 

If  you  fay  no, 

I  will  not  go. 
Leon.  J  mud  content,  however  loath: 

But,  whenever  we  defire, 

Make  him  prornife  to  retire. 
Urf.    Nay,  marry,  he  fnall  take  his  oath. 
l^san.  By  your  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue; 

By  your  lips  ambroiial  dew; 

Your  cheeks,  where  rofe  and  lily  blend; 

Your  voice,  the  muilc  of  the  fpheres 

Mun*  Lord  o'mercy  how  he  fwears! 

He  makes  my  hairs 

All  Hand  an  end! 

Urf.    Come,  that's  enough,  afcend,  afcend. 
A. 4.   Let's  be  happy  while  we  may: 

Now  the  old  one's  far  away, 

Laugh,  and  fing,  and  dance,  and  play ; 

Harmlefs  pleafure,  why  delay  ? 

ACT      II. 

Enter  Urfula  and  Leander. 
Urf.  /~\H!  fhame  ;  out  upon't,  Sir,  talk  to  me  no 
V-J  more;  I  that  have  been  fam'd  throughout  all 
Spain,  as  I  may  fay,  for  virtue  and  difcretion;  the  very 
fiower  and  quinteffence  of  duennas;  you  have  cad  a  blot 
upon  me ;  a  blot  upon  my  reputation,  that  was  as  fair  as 
a  piece  of  white  paper;  and  now  I  mall  be  revJPd,  point 
ed  at ;  nay,  men  will  call  me  filthy  names  upon  your  ac 
count. 

Lean.  What  filthy  names  will  they  call  you? 
Urf.  They'll  fay  I'm  an  old  procurefs. 

Lean.   Fie,  fie,  men  know  better  things befides, 

tho'  I  have  got  admittance  into  your  houfe,  be  allured  I 

{hall 
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commit  no  outrage  here  ;  and  if  I  have  been  guilty  of 
any  indifcretion,  let  love  be  my  excufe. 

Urf.  Well,  as  I  live,  he's  a  pretty  young  fellow. 

Lean.  You,  my  fweet  Urfula,  have  known  what  it  is 
to  be  in  love  ;  and,  I  warrant,  have  had  admirers  often 
at  your  feet;  your  eyes  ilill  retain  fire  enough  to  tell  me 
that. 

Urf.  They  tell  you  no  lie ;  for,  to  be  fure,  when  I  was 
a  young  woman,  I  was  greatly  fought  after;  nay,  it  was 
reported  that  a  youth  died  for  love  of  jne  ;  one  Jofeph 
Perez,  a  taylor  by  trade;  of  the  gre-hound  make,  lank; 
and,  if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  his  right  moulder  about 
the  breadth  of  my  hand  higher  than  his  left;  but  he  was 
upright  as  an  arrow ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the 
fineit  workmen  at  a  but  ton -hole. 

Lean.   But  where  is  Leonora? 

U>f.  Where  is  fhe !  by  my  troth,  I  have  (hut  her  up 
in  her  chamber,  under  three  bolts  and  a  double  lock. 

Lean.  And  will  you  not  bring  us  together? 

Urf.  Who  I? — How  can  you  aik  me  fuch  a  queftion? 
Really,  Sir,  I  take  it  extremely  unkind. 

Lean.  Well,  but  you  mifappreherrd^ — 

Urf.  I  told  you  juft  now,  that  if  you  mentioned  that 
to  me  again,  it  would  make  me  fick;  and  fo  it  has,  turn'd 
me  upfide  down  as  it  were. 

Lean.   Indeed,  my  bell  friend 

Urf.  Oh,  oh,  hold  me,  or  I  mall  fall. 

Lean.   I  will  hold  you. 

Urf.  And  do  you  feel  any  companion  for  me? 

Lean.   I  do. 

Urf.  Why,  truly,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  anfwer  for, 
to  bring  tears  into  my  eyes  at  this  time  o'day,  I'm  fure 
they  are  the  firft  1  have  fhed  fmce  my  poor  dear  huf- 
band's  death. 

Lean.  Nay,  don't  think  of  that  now. 

Urf.  For  you  muft  underfland,  Sir,,  to  play  a  trick 
upon  a  grave,  difcreet  matron — And  yet,  after  all,  by 
my  faith,  I  don't  wonder  you  mould  love  the  young 
thing  under  my  care;  for  it  is  one  of  the  fwceteft- condi 
tioned  fouls  that  ever  1  was  acquainted  with  ;  and,  be 
tween  ourfelves,  our  Donnee  is  too  old  for  fuch  a  babe. 

Lean,  Urfula,  take  this  gold, 

A  a  2  Urf 
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Urf.   For  what,  Sir? 

Lean.  Only  for  the  love  of  me. 

Urf.  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  I  won't  refufe  it,  for  I  lov< 
you  I  affure  you  ;  you  put  me  fo  much  in  mind  of 
poor  dear  hufband;  he  was  a  handfome  man  ;  I  remem"- 
fecr  he  had  a  mole  between  his  eye-brows,  about  the  big- 
refs  of  a  hazel-nut;  but,  I  mull  fay,  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage  in  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance. 

Lean.  The  old  beldam  grows  amorous 

Urf.  Lord  love  you,  you're  a  well-lookfng  younj 
man. 

Lean.  But  Leonora 

Urf.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  but  to  pretend  you  were  lame — ] 
never  faw  a  finer  leg  in  my  life. 

Lean.   Ltonora ! 

Urf,  Well,   Sir,  I'm  going. 

Lean.   I  ihall  never  get  rid  of  her. 

Urf.   Sir 

N  Lean.   How  now? 

Urf.  Wctiid  you  be  fo  kind,  Sir,  as  to  indulge  me 
with  the  favour  of  a  falute? 

Lean.  Ugh! 

Urf.  Gad-a-mercy,  your  cheek — Well,  well,  I  have 
feen  the  day ;  but  no  matter,  my  wine's  upon  the  lees 
now  ;  however,  Sir,  you  might  have  had  the  politenefa 
when  a  gentlewoman  made  the  offer — But  Heaven  blefs- 

VQtt. 

'  When  a  woman's  front  is  wrinkled, 

*  And  her  hairs  are  fprinkled 
«  With  grey, 

*  Lackaday ! 

*  How  her  lovers  fall  away ! 

*  Like  famions  paft, 
<  Afide  flic's  call, 

*  No  one  refpecl  will  pay; 

*  Remember, 

*  LafTes,  remember, 

*  And  while  the  fun  mines  make  hay; 
4  You  muft  not  expect  in  December 

*  The  flower?  you  gather'd  in  May. 

[Exit  Urfula. 
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Enter  Mungo, 

Mun.  Ah!  Mafia — You  brave  Mafia,  now,  what  you 
do  tare  wid  de  old  woman  ?  , 

Lean.  Where  is  your  young  miftrefs,  Mungo? 
Mun.  By  gog  me  lock  her  up.     But  why  you  no  tell 
ine  before  time  you  a  gentleman? 

Lean.  Sure  I  have  not  given  the  purfe  for  nothing. 
Mun.  Purfe!  whatf  you  giving  her  money  den?-—, 
furfe  her  impurance,  why  you  no  give  it  me? — you  give 
me  fomething  as  well  as  Ihe.    You  know,  Mafia,  you  fee 
me  firft. 

Lean.  There,  there,  are  you  content  ? 
Mun.  Me  get  fupper  ready,  and  now  me  go  to  de  cel 
lar — But  I  fay,  Mafia,  ax  de  old  man  now,  what  good 
him  watching  do,  him  bolts  and  him  bars,  him  walls  and 
him  padlock  ? 

Lean.  Hift!   Leonora  comes. 
Muii.  But,  Mafia,  you  fay  you  teach  me  play. 
Let  me,  when  my  heart  a  finking, 
Hear  the  fweet  guitar  a  clinking; 
When  a  firing  fpeak, 
Such  moofic  he  make, 
Me  foon  am  cur'd  of  tinking. 
Wid  de  toot,  toot,  toot, 
Of  a  merry  flute, 
And  cymbalo 
And  tymbalo 
To  boot: 

We  dance  and  we  fing, 
vrill  we  make  a  houie  ring. 
And,  tied  in  his  garters,  old  Mafia  may  fwmg, 
[Exit  into  tie  cellar. 
Enter  Leonora  and  Urfula. 

Le&n.  Oh,  charming  Leonora,  how  fhall  I  exprefr 
the  rapture  of  my  heart"  upon  this  occaiion  ?  I  almcil 
doubt  the  kindnefs  of  that  chance  which  has  brought 
me  thus  happily  to  fee,  to  fpeak  to  you,  without  re- 
Jftraint. 

Urf.  Well,  but  it  muft  not  be  without  reftrrJnt ;  it 
can't  be  without  re(t..<!;nt;  it  can't,  by  my  faith; — now* 

•iie  fick  again. 

Leon,  La,  Urfula,  1  durft  to  fay  the  gentleman  doesn't 
A  a  3  want 
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want  to  do  me  any  harm Do  you,.  Sir  ?  Fm  fure 

would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  nor  nobody's  elfe,  for 
the  lucre  of  the  whole  world. 

Urf.  Come,  Sir,  where  is  your  lute?  You  fliall  fee  me 

dance  a  faraband;  or  if  you'd  rather  have  a  fong or 

the  child  and  I  will  move  a  minuet,  if  you  choofe  grace 
before  agility. 

Lean.  This  fulfome  harridan — — 

Leon.  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  her,  Sir!  I  ne 
ver  favv  the  like  of  her  fmce  I  was  born. 

Lean.   I  wifli  me  was  at  the  devil. 

Leon.  Urfula,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 

Urf.  What's  the  matter  with  me !  Marry  come  up, 
what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Signer  Diego  can't  mow 
fuch  a  fhape  as  that;  well,  there  is  nothing  I  like  better 
than  to  fee  a  young  fellow  with  a  well-made  leg. 

Lean.   Pr'ythee  let  us  go  away  from  her. 

Leon.  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  Sir. 

Lean.  Nothing  more  eafy;  I  will  go  with  my  guitar 
into  the  garden  ;  'tis  moon-light ;  take  an  opportunity 
to  follow  me  there :  I  fwear  to  you,  beautiful  and  inno 
cent  creature,  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 

Leon.  No,  Sir,  I  am  certain  of  that,  with  a  gentle 
man  fuch  as  you  are,  and  that  have  taken  fo  much  pains 
to  come  after  me  ;  and  I  fliould  hold  myfelf  very  un 
grateful,  if  I  did  not  do  any  thing  to  oblige  you,  in  a 
civil  way. 

Lea?i.  Tlien  you'll  come? 

Leon.   Fll  do  my  beft  endeavours,  Sir. 

Lean.  And  may  I  hope  that  you  love  me? 

Lson.   I  don't  know;  as  to  that  I  can't  fay. 

Urf.  Come,  come,  what  colloguing's  here ;  I  muft  fee 
how  things  are  going  forward;  befides,  Sir,  you  ought 
to  know  that  it  is  not  manners  to  be  getting  into  cor 
ners,  and  whifpering  before  company. 

Lean.  Pfha! 

Urf.  Ay,  you  may  fay  your  pleaftire,  Sir;  but  Fm 
fure  what  J  fay  is  the  right  thing:  I  mould  hardly  choofe 
to  venture  in  a  corner  with  you  myfelf  j  nay,  I  would 
not  do  it,  I  proteft  and  vow. 

Z;w;,  Beautiful  Leonora,  I  find  my  being  depends 
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npon  the  bkfling  of  your  good-  opinion  j  do  you  defire 
to  put  an  end  to  my  days  ? 

Leon.  No,  indeed;  indeed  I  don't. 

Lean.  But  then 

In  vain  you  bid  your  captive  live, 

While  you  the  means  of  life  deny; 
Give  me  your  fmiles,  your  wiihes  give 
To  him  who  muft  without  you  die. 
Shut  from  the  fun's  enlivening  beam, 

Bid  flow'rs  retain  their  fcent  and  hue; 
Its  fource  dry'd  up,  bid  flow  the  ftream, 
And  me  exift,  depriv'd  of  you. 

[Exit  Leander. 

Urf.  Let  me  fit  down  a  little :  come  hither,  child,   I 
am  going  to  give  you  good  advice,  therefore  liiten  to 
me,  for  I  have  more  years  over  my  head  than  you. 
Leon.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 
Urf.  What  then  ? — Marry,  then  you  mufl  mind  what 

I  fay  to  you — as  I  faid  before — but  I  fay what  was 

I  faying? 

Leon.   I'm  fure  I  don't  know. 

Urf.  You  fee  the  young  man  that  is  gone  out  there ; 
he  has  been  telling  me,  that  he's  dying  for  love  of  you ; 
can  you  find  in  your  heart  to  let  him  expire? 
I,eon.   Pm  fure  I  won't  do  any  thing  bad. 
Urf.  Why,  that's  right ;  you  learned  that  from  me  : 
have  not  I  faid  to  you  a  thoufand  times,  Nevei  do  any 
thing  bad?  have  I  not  faid  it;  anfwer  me  that. 
Leon.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Urf.  Very  well,  liften  to  me  ;  your  guardian  is  old, 
and  ugly,  and  jealous,  and  yet  he  may  live  longer  than  a 
better  man. 

Leon.  He  has  been  very  kind  to  rae,  for  all  that,  Ur- 
fula,  and  I  ought  to  itrive  to  pleafe  him. 

Urf.  There  again;  have  not  I  faid  to  you  a  thoufand 
times,  that  he  was  very  kind  to  you,  and  you  ought  to 
ftrive  to  pleafe  him?  It  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  be 
preaching  from  morning  till  night  without  any  profit. 

Leon.  Well,  Urfula,  after  all,  I  wifti  this  gentleman 
had  never  got  into  the  houfe;  Heaven  fend  no  ill  comes 
of  it. 

Urf.  Ay,  I  fay  fo  too;  Heaven  fend  it ;  but  I'm  cruelly 

afraid  j 
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afraid ;  for  how  ftiall  we  get  rid  of  him  ?  he'll  never  be 
able  to  crawl  up  the  iniide  of  the  wall,  whatever  he  did 
the  out. 

Leon.  O  Lord!  won't  he? 

Urf.  No,  by  my  cotifcience,  won't  he ;  and  when  your 
guardian  comes  in,  if  we  had  fifty  necks  a-piece,  he'd 
twill  them  every  one,  if  he  finds  him  here ;  for  my  part, 
the  bell  I  expect  is,  to  end  my  old  days  in  a  prifon. 
Leon.  You  don't  fay  fo? 

Urf.  I  do  indeed;  and  it  kills  me  to  think  of  it;  but 
every  one  has  their  evil  day,  and  this  has  been  mine. 
Leon.   I  have  promifed  to  go  to  him  into  the  garden. 
Urf.  Nay,  you  may  do  any  thing  now,  for  we  are  un 
done;  though  I  think,  if  you  could  perfuade  him  to  get 
up  the  chimney,  and  flay  on  the  roof  of  the  houfe  until 
to-morrow   night,  we   might  then  ileal  the  keys  from 
your  guardian;  but  I'm  afraid  you  won't  to  be  able  to 
perfuade  him. 

Leon.   I'll  go  down  upon  my  knees. 
Urf.  Find  him  out,  while  I  ilep  up  flairs, 
Leon.  Pray  for  us,  dear  Urfula. 
Urf.  I  will,  if  I  pombly  can. 
Leon.  Oh  me,  oh  me,  what  (hall  we  do? 
The  fault  is  all  along  of  you: 
You  brought  him  in,  why  did  you  fo? 
'Twas  not  by  my  defire,  you  know. 
We  have  but  too  much  caufe  to  fear 
My  guardian,  when  he  comes  to  hear 
We've  had  a  man  with  us,  will  kill 
Me,  you,  and  ail ;  indeed  he  will. 
No  penitence  will  pard'n  procure, 
He'll  kill  us  ev'ry  foul,   I'm  fure.         \_Exeunt* 
Enter  Don  Diego,  groping  his  ivay,  ivith  ths  padlock  in 

his  hand. 

Dieg.  All  dark,  all  quiet }  gone  to  bed  and  fail  afleep, 
I  warrant  them:  however,  I  am  not  forry  that  I  altered 
my  firft  intention  of  Haying  out  the  whole  night ;  and 
meeting  Leonora's  father  on  the  road  was  an  any  raie  a 
lucky  incident.  I  will  not  diilurb  them;  but.  iincc  I 
have  let  myfelf  in  with  my  matter  key,  g'ofoftly  to  bed;- 
I  mall  be  able  to  ilrike  a  light,  and  then  I  think  1  nay 
fay  my  care?  are  pver. 
-  '  Good 
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Good  heavens-!  what  a  wonderful  -d^al  of  uncafinefs 
may  mortals  avoid  by  a  little  prudence  1  I  doubt  not  now,, 
there  are  fome  men  who  would  have  gone  out  in  my  fi- 
tuation,  and,  trufting  to  the  goodnefs  of  fortune,  left 
their  houfe  and  their  honour  in  the  care  of  an  inexperi 
enced  girl,  or  the  difcretion  of  a  mercenary  fervant. 
While  he  is  abroad,  he  is  tormented  with  fears  and  jea- 
loufies ;  and  when  he  returns  home,  he  probably  finds 
diforder,  and  perhaps  fhame.  But  what  do  I  do  ? — I 
put  on  a  padlock  on  my  door,  and  all  is  fafe. 
Enter  Mungo  from  the  cellar ,  <with  a  flajk  in  one  hand9 
and  a  candle  in  the  oihsr* 

Mun.  Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol. 

Dieg.  Hold,  didn't  I  hear  a  noifc  ? 

Mun.  Hola. 

Dieg.  Heaven  and  earth !  what  do  I  fee  ? 

Mun.  Where  are  you,  young  Mafia  and  MifTy?  Here 
wine  for  fupper. 

Dieg.  I'm  thunder- (truck  I 

Mun.  My  old  Mafia  little  tink  we  be  fo  merry 
bio — hie — What's  the  matter  with  me  ?  the  room  turn 
round. 

Dieg.  Wretch,  do  you  know  me? 

Mun.  Know  you?— —damn  you. 

Dieg .  Horrid  creature  !  what  makes  you  here  at  this 
time  of  night?  is  it  with  a  defign  to  furprife  the  inno 
cents  in  their  beds,  and  murder  them  fleeping? 

Mun.  Hufh,  hufh — make  no  noife hie— hie. 

Dieg.  The-  flave  is  intoxicated. 

Mun.  Make  no  noife,  I  fay;  deres  young  gentleman 
vrid  young  lady;  he  play  on  guitar,  and  me  like  him  bet 
ter  dan  me  like  you.  Fal,  lal,  lal. 

Dieg.  Monfter,  1*11  make  an  example  of  you. 

Mun.  What  you  call  me  names  for,  you  old  dog? 

Dieg.  Does  the  villain  dare  to  lift  his  hand  agamfir 
me? 

Mun.  Will  you  fight? 

Dieg,  He's  mad. 

Mun.  Deres  one  in  de  houfe  you  little  tink.  Gad  he 
do  you  bufmefs. 

Dieg.  Go,  lie  down  in  your  ftye,  and  fleep. 

Mun*  Sleep?  fleep  you  felf,  you  drunk— ha!  ha  I 

hat 
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ha!  Look,  a  padlock :  you  ptit  a  padlock  on  a  dore  again, 
will  you? Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Dieg.  Didn't  I  hear  mufic  ? 

Mun*  Hie hie 


Was  it  not  the  found  of  a  guitar? 

Mun.  Yes,  he  play  on  de  guitar  rarely Give  me 

hand;  you're  old  rafcal ant  you? 

Ditg.  What  dreadful  mock  affe&s  me!   I'm  in  a  cold 
fweat;  a  mift  comes  over  my  eyes;  and  my  knees  knock 
together  as  if  I  hud  got  a  fit  of  the  making  pally, 
Mun.   I  tell  you  a  word  in  your  ear. 
Dleg.  Has  any  ftrangcr  broke  into  my  houfe? 

Mun.  Yes,  by hie a  fine  young  gentleman, 

he  now  in  next  room  with  Mifly. 

Dieg.   Holy  Saint  Francis!   is  it  poffible? 
Mun.  Go  you  round  foftly — you  catch  them  toge 
ther. 

Dieg.  Confufion!  diftrac~lion !  I  mall  run  mad. 

[Exit  Mungo. 

Oh  wherefore  this  terrible  flurry? 
My  fpirits  are  all  in  a  hurry ! 
And  above  and  below, 
From  my  top  to  my  toe, 
Are  running  about  hurry  fcurry. 
My  heart  in  my  bofom  a-bumping, 
Goes  thumping, 
And  jumping, 
And  thumping: 
Is't  a  fpeftre  I  fee  ? 
Hence  vanifh — Ah  me! 
My  fenfes  deceive  me; 
Soon  reafon  will  leave  me : 
What  a  wretch  am  I  deilin'd  to  be! 

[Exit  Don  Diego. 

Enter  Mungo,  Urfula,  Leander,  and  Leonora. 
Urf.  O  mame!  monftrous!    you  drunken  fwab,  you 
have  been  in  the  cellar,  with  a  plague  to  you. 

Mun.  Let  me  put  my  hands  about  you  neck 

Urf.  Oh,   I  mail  be  ruin'd!   Help,  help!  ruin,  ruin! 
Leon.  Goodnefs  me,  what's  the  matter? 
Urf.  O  dear  child,  this  black  villain  has  frighten'd  me 
out  of  my  wits;  he  has  wanted— 

Mun. 
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Mun.  Me,  curfe  a  heart,  I  want  noting  wid  her 

what  (lie  fay  I  want  for 

Leon.  Urfula,  the  gentleman  fays  he  has  fome  friends 
^raiting  for  him  at  the  other  iide  of  the  garden  wall,  that 
will  throw  him  over  a  ladder  made  of  ropes,  which  he  got 
up  by. 

Lean.  Then  muft  I  go? 
Leon.  Yes,  good  Sir,  yes. 
Lean.  A  parting  kifs? 
Leon.  No,  good  Sir,  no, 
Lean.  It  muft  be  fo. 

By  this,  and  this, 
Here  I  could  for  ever  grow. 
'  Pis  more  than  mortal  blifs. 
Leon.  Well,  now,  good-night; 
Pray,  eafe  our  fright ; 
You're  very  bold,   s>ir; 
Let  loofe  your  hold,  Sir: 
I  think  you  want  to  fcare  me  quite. 
Lean.  Oh  fortune's  fpight ! 
Leon.  Good  night,  good  night. 

Hark !  the  neighb'ring  convent's  bell 
Tolls  the  vefper  hour  to  tell ; 
The  clock  now  chimes; 
A  thoufand  times, 
A  thoufand  times,  farewell* 
Enter  Don  Diego. 

T)lcg.  Stay,  Sir,  let  nobody  go  out  of  the  room. 
Urf.  I  fa  fling  down]  Ah !  ah  !  a  ghoft !  a  ghoit ! 
Dieg.  Woman,  ftand  up. 

Urf.   I  won't,   I  won't:  murder:  don't  touch  me. 
Dieg-   Leonora,  what  am  I  to  think  of  this? 
Leon.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  don't  kill  me. 
Dieg.  Young  man,  who  are  you  who  have  thus  clan- 
deflinely,  at  an  unfeafonable  hour,  broke  into  my  houfe  ? 
Am  I  to  confider  you  as  a  robber,  or  how? 

Lean  As  one  whom  love  has  made  indifcreet;  of  one 
whom  love  taught  induftry  and  art  to  compafs  his  de- 
figns.  I  love  the  beautiful  Leonora,  and  me  me  ;  but 
farther  than  what  you  hear  and  fee,  neither  one  nor  the 
Other  have  been  culpable. 
Mwt*  Hear  him,  hear  him, 

Lean* 
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Lean.  Don  Diego,  you  know  my  father  well,  Don  AI- 
plionfo  de  Luna ;  I  am  a  fcholar  of  this  univerfity,  and 
•am  willing  to  fubmit  to  whatever  punimment  he,  thro* 
your  means,  iliall  inflict;  but  wreak  not  your  vengeance 
here. 

Dieg.  Thus  then  my  hopes  and  cares  are  at  once  fru- 
ftrated;  poiTefs'd  of  what  I  thought  a  jewel,  I  was  de- 
firous  to  keep  it  -for  myfelf ;  I  rais'd  up  the  walls  of  this 
houfe  to  a  great  height;  I  barr'd  up  my  windows  towards 
the  flreet;  I  put  double  bolts  on  my  doors;  I  banifh'd  all 
that  had  the  (hadow  of  man  or  male  kind;  and  I  ftood 
continually  centinel  over  it  myfelf,  to  guard  my  fufpicion 
from  furprife  :  thus  fecur'd,  I  left  my  watch  for  one 
little  moment,  and  in  that  moment 

Leon.  Pray,  pray,  guardian,  let  me  tell  you  the  ftory, 
and  you'll  find  I  am  not  to  blame. 

Dieg.  No,  child,  I  only  am  to  blame,  who  mould  have 
confidered  that  fixteen  and  fixty  agree  ill  together.  But 
tho'  I  was  too  old  to  be  wife,  I  am  not  too  old  to  learn ; 
and  fo,  I  fay?  fend  for  a  fmith  directly,  beat  all  the  grates 
from  my  windows,  take  the  locks  from  my  doors,  and  let 
egrefs  and  regrefs  be  given  freely. 

Leon.  And  will  you  be  my  hufband,  Sir? 

Dieg.  No,  child,  I  will  gire  you  to  one  that  will  make 
you  a  better  hufband :  here,  young  man,  take  her :  if 
your  parents  confent,  to-morrow  ihall  fee  you  join'd  in 
the  face  of  the  church ;  and  the  dowry  which  I  promi- 
fed  her,  in  cafe  of  failure  on  my  fide  of  the  contract,  fhall 
now  go  with  her  as  a  marriage -portion. 

Lean.   Signior,  this  is  fo  generous 

Dieg.  No  thanks  ;  perhaps  I  owe  acknowledgments 
to  you;  but  you,  Urfula,  have  no  excufe,  no  paffion  to 
plead,  and  your  age  mould  have  taught  you  better.  I'll 
give  you  five  hundred  crowns,  but  never  let  me  fee  you 
more. 

fylun.  And  what  you  give  me,  Maffa? 

Dieg.  Baftinadoes  for  your  drimkennefs  and  infidelity. 
Call  in  my  neighbours  and  friends.  Oh  !  man  !  man  ! 
how  fhort  is  your  forefight,  how  ineffectual  your  pru 
dence,  while  the  very  means  you  life  are  deftrudtivc  of 
your  ends ! 
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Go  forge  me  fetters  that  mall  bind 
The  rage  of  the  tempeiluous  wind; 

Sound  with  a  needle-full  of  thread 

Tne  depth  of  Ocean's  fteepy  bed ; 

Snap  like  a  twig  the  oak's  tough  tree; 

Quench  Etna  with  a  cup  of  tea ; 

In  thefe  manoeuvres  {how  your  fldD, 

Then  hold  a  woman  if  you  will. 
TJrf.     Permit  me  to  put  in  a  word. 

My  mailer  here  is  quite  abfurd. 

That  men  mould  rule  our  fex  is  meet; 

But  art,  not  force,  muil  do  the  feat: 

Remember  what  the  fable  fays, 

Where  the  fun's  warm  and  melting 

Soon  bring  about  what  wind  and  rain, 

With  all  their  fufs,  attempt  in  vain. 
Man.  And,  Mafia,  be  not  angry,  pray, 

If  Neger  man  a  word  fhould  fay ; 

Me  have  a  fable  pat  as  me, 

Which  wid  dis  matter  will  agree : 

An  owl  once  took  it  in  his  head 

Wid  fome  young  pretty  bird  to  wed ; 

But  when  his  worihip  came  to  woo, 

He  could  get  none  but  de  cuckoo. 
Jjfon.  Ye  youth  felec~l,  who  wifh  to  tafte 

The  joys  of  wedlock  pure  and  chafte, 

Ne'er  let  the  miilrefs  and  the  friend 

•An  abject  ilave  and  tyrant  end. 

While  each  with  tender  pafiion  burns, 

Afcend  the  throne  of  rule  by  turns; 

And  place  (to  love,  to  virtue  juft) 

Security  in  mutual  truft. 
Lean.  To  fum  up  all  you  now  have  heard, 

Young  men  and  old  perufe  the  bard: 

A  female  truiled  to  your  care, 

(His  rule  is  pithy,  fhort,  and  clear,) 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind; 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind; 

Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfin'd; 

And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind. 
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ROLOGUE. 


TO  various  things  the  ftage  has  been  compar'd, 
As  apt  ideas  (trike  each  humorous  bard: 
This  night,  for  want  of  better  fimile, 
l.et  this  our  the.rrc  a  tavern  be; 
The  poets  vintners,  and  the  waiters  we. 
So,  as  the  ca:u'  and  cnfiom-of  the  trade  is, 
*c  You're  welcome,  ocm'min';   kindly  welcome,  ladies." 
To  draw  in  amomcr.5,  our  bill*  are  Ipread; 
Ifou  cannot  oiiis  the  fign,  'tis  Smakcfpcarc's 
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From  this  fame  head,  this  fountain-head  divine, 
For  different  palates  fprings  a  different  wine! 

In  which  no  tricks,  to  ftrengthcn  or  to  thin  'em 

Neat  as  imported— no  French  brandy  in  'em 

Hence,  for  the  choiceft  fpirits,  flows  Champaign; 

Whofe  fparkling  atoms  ("hoot  thro1  every  vein, 

Then  mount  in  magic  vapours  to  th'  enraptur'd  brain! 

Hence  flow,  for  martial  minds,  potations  ftrong; 

And  fweet  love-petions,  for  the  fair  and  young. 

For  you,  my  hearts  of  oak,  for  your  regale,    [To  the  upper  gallery. 

There's  good  old  Englifii  ftingo,  mild  and  ftale. 

For  high,  luxurious  ibul«,  with  lufcious  fmack, 

There's  Sir  John  Falftaff,  is  a  butt  of  fack  : 

And  if  the  (tronger  liquors  more  invite  ye, 

Bardolph  is  gin,  and  Piftol   aqua-vitje. 

But  Ihou'd  yon  call  for  FalltatT,  where  to  find  him  ; 
He's  gone — nor  left  one  cup  of  fack  behind  him. 
Sunk  in  his  elbow-chair,  no  more  he'll  roam; 
No  more,  with  merry  wags,  to  Eaflcheupe  come: 
He's  gone — to  jeft  and  laugh  and  give  his  fack  at  home. 
As  for  the  learned  critics,  grave  and  deep, 
Who  catch  at  wor<ls,  and  catching  fall  afieep; 
Who  in  the  dorms  of  paffion — hum — and  haw  ! 

For  fuch  our  mafter  will  no  liquor  draw 

So  bundly  thoughtful,  and  fo  darkly  read, 

They  take  Tom  Durffy's  for  the  Shakdpeare's  head. 

A  vintner  once  acquir'd  both  praife  and  gain, 
And  fold  much  perry  for  the  bell  champaign. 
Some  rake?,  this  precious  (tuff  did  fo  allure, 
They  drank  whole  nights — what's  that — when  wine  is  pure? 

"  Come  fill  a  bumper,  Jack — I  will,  my  lord 

ct  Here's  cream  ! — damn'd  fine!— -immcnfe!  upon  my  word!" 

Sir  William,  what  fay  you? — The  heft,  believe  me — 

In  this — eh  Jack! — the  devil  can't  deceive  me. 

Thus  the  wife  critic,  too,   mifhkes  his  winr, 

Cries  out  with  lifted  hands,  'tis  great ! — divine! 

Then  jogs  his  neighbour,  as  the  wonders  (hike  him; 

This  Shakefpeare!  Shakefprare! — oh  there's  nothing  like  him? 

In  this  night's  various  and  inchanted  cup, 

Some  little  perry's  mixt  for  filling  up. 

The  five  long  ads,  from  which  our  three  are  taken,  > 

Stretch'd  out  to  f  fixteen  years,  lay  by,  forfaken. 

.Left  then  this  precious  liquor  run  to  wafte, 

'Tis  now  confin'd  and  bottled  for  your  taOe. 

'Tis  my  chief  wifh,  my  joy,   my  only  plan, 

To  lofe  no  drop  of  that  immortal  mar.! 

B  b  *  ACT 

t  The  a&ion  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  as  written  by  Shakefpeare,  compre 
hends  iixteen.  years.  [AT.  B.  This  prologue  was  (poken  to  the  dramatic  pa- 
itoral,  called  the  Winter's  Tale,  and  to  this  comet!  v,  Loth  of  \vhich  are  al 
tered  from  Shakefpeare,  and  were  performed  the  fame  nii>!u,] 
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SCENE,  Baptiftcfs  Houfi. 
BAPTISTA,  PETRUCHIO,  and  <  GRUMIO. 
BAPTISTA. 

THUS  have  T,  'gainft  my  own  fel£jntereft, 
Repeated  all  the  worft  you  are  t'expecl: 
From  my  flirewd  daughter,  Catherine.;  if  you'll 
Maugre  my  plain  and  honed  declaration, 
You  have  my  free  confent,  win  her,  and  wed  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptifta,  thus  it  ftands  with  mer 
Anthonio,  my  father,  is  deceafed; 
You  knew  him  well,  and  knowing  him  know  me, 
Left  folely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods; 
'  Which  I  have  bctter'd,  rather  than  decveas'd.* 
And  I  have  thruft  myfclf  into  the  world, 
Kaply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  beft  I  may: 
My  buiinefs  aiketli  halle,  old  Signior; 
And  ev'ry  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
Let  fpecialties  be  therefore  drawn-  between  us> 
That  cov'nants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Yes,  when  the  fpecial  thing  is  well  obtained, 
My  daughter's  love;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Put*  Why,  that  is  nothing:  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  me  proud-minded; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  confume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 
'  Tho'  little  fire.  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
'  Yet  extreme  gufts  will  blow  out  lire  and  all;1 
So  I  to  her,  and  fo  me  yields  to  me; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

*  Grum.   Nay,  look  you,  Sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what 

*  his  mind  is:  why  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him 
'  to  a  puppet,  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her 
'  head.     1  ho'  flie  had  as  many  difeafes  as  two-and-  fifty 

*  horfes  ;    why  nothing  comes  amifs,  fo  money  comes 
«  withal.' 

Bap.  As  I  have  fhow'd  you,  Sir,  the  coarfer  fide, 
Now  let  me  tell  you  (lie  is  young  and  beauteous, 
Brought  up  as  heft  becomes  a  gentlewoman; 
Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  fault  enough) 

Is, 
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Is,  that  (he  is  Intolerably  froward ; 

If  that  you  can  away.witlr,  me  is  your's. 

*  Grum.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  let  her  fee  liim  while  the  hu 
mour  lafts.  O'  my  word  an'  fhe  knew  him  as  well  as 
I  do,  fhe  would  think  fcolding  would  do  little  good 
upon  him.  She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  fcore  knaves, 
or  fo;  why,  that's  nothing;  an'  he^  begin  once,  fhe'll 
find  her  match.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir,  an'  fhe  Hand 
him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and 
fo  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  fhe  fliall  have  no  more  eyes 
to  fee  withal  than  a  cat — You  know  Mm  not,  Sir. 
'  Bap,.  And  you  will  woo  her,  Sir?' 
Pet.  Why  came  I  hither  but  to  that  intent  ? 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  my  ears? 

Have  I  not,  in  my  time,  heard  lions  roar? 

'  Have  I  not  heard  the  fea  pufPd  up  with  winds  ? 

•  Have  I  not  heard  great  ord'nance  in  the  field, 

*  And  heav'n's  artillery  thunder  in  the  ikies?' 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 

L,oud  'larums,  neighing  fteeds,  and  trumpets  clang?—— 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  gives  not  half  fo  great  a  blow  to  hear, 
As  will  a  chefnut  in  a  farmer's  fare? 
Turn,  turn!   fcare  boys  with  bugs! 

Bap.  Then  thou'rt  the  man ; 
The  man  of  Cath'rine,  and  her  father  too: 
That  fhall  fhe  know,  and  know  my  mind  at  on^e. 
I'll  portion  her  above  her  gtntler  fitter, 
New-married  to  Hortenfio: 
And  if  with  fcurril  taunt,  and  fqueamiih  pride, 
She  make  a  -mouth,  and  will  not  tafte  her  fortune, 
I'll  turn  her  forth  to  feek  it  in  the  world; 
Nor  henceforth  fliall  fhe  know  her  father's  d  ?ors. 

Pet.  Say'fl  thou  rne  fo  ?  then  as  your  daughter,  Signior, 
Is  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife; 
Be  fhe  as  curft  as  Socrates'  Zantippe, 
She  moves  me  not  a  whit — *  were  (he  as  rough, 
•*  As  are  the  fvvelling  Adriatic  feas,' 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua;' 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 
.  Bap.  Well  may 'ft  thou  woo',  and  happy  be  thy  fpeed; 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  fome  unhappy  words. 
B'-b 
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<  Pet.  Ay,  to'the  proof,  as  mountains  are  for  winds, 
'  That  (hake  not,!  tho'  they  blow  perpetually.' 

Catharine  and  the  Mufic* mailer  make  a  noife  'within. 

Mufic-ma.fi.   \_ivithin~]   Help!   help! 

Cath.   \within~\   Out  of  the  houfe,  you  fcraping  fool. 

Pet.   What  noife  is  that? 

Bap.   Oh,  nothing;  this  is  nothing 

My  daughter  Catharine,  and  her  mufic-mafler; 
This  is  the  third  I've  had  within  this  month: 
She  is  an  enemy  to  harmony. 

Enter  Mufic- mailer. 
How  now,  friend,  why  doil  look  fo  pale  ? 

Mufic-maft*  For  fear,  I  promife  you,  if  I  do  look  pale. 

Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  mufician? 

Muftc-rnaft.   I  think  (he'll  fooner  prove  a  foldier; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.   Why,  then,  thou  canft  not  break  her  to  the  lute? 

Mu/ic-tnajl.  Why, no ;  for  me  hath  broke  thelutetome. 
I  did  but  tell  her  {he  miilook  her  frets, 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering, 
When  with  a  moil  impatient  devilifh  fpiiit, 
Frets  call  you  them?  quoth  me,  I'll  fret  your  fool's 
And  with  that  word,  me  ilruck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  inflrument  my  pate  made  way; 
And  there  I  flood  amazed  for  a  while, 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute: 
While  me  did  call  me  rafcal-fidler, 
And  twangliug  Jack,  with  twenty  fuch  vile  terms, 
As  (lie  hath  iludied  to  mifufe  me  fo. 

Pa.  Now  by  the  world,  it  is  a  luily  wench, 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did: 
Oh  how  I  long  to  have  a  grapple  with  her! 

Mufic-maft.  I  wou'd  not.  make  another  trial  with  her, 
To  purchafe  Padua :  for  what  is  paft, 
I'm  paid  fufficiently:   if  at  your  leifure. 
You  think  my  broken  fortunes,  head  and  lute, 
Deferve  fome  reparation,   you  know  where 
T'iriquire  for  me;  and  fo,  good  gentlemen, 
I  am  your  much  diforder'd  humble  fervant.  [Exit* 

Bap.  No  yet  mov'd,   Petruchio?  do  you  flinch? 

Pet.  I  am  more  and  more  impatient,   Sirj  and  long 
To  be  a  part'ner  in  ihefe  favourite  pleafures. 

&#> 
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Bap.  O,  by  all  means,  Sir-^-will  you  go.  with  me, 
Or  fhall  I  fend  my  daughter  Kate  to  you? 

Pet.  I  pray  you  do,  I  will  attend  her  here.  [Exit.  Bap, 
«  Grumio,  retire,  and  wait  my  call  within.'   [Exit  Grum, 
Since  that  her  father, is  fo. refolute, 
I'll  woo  her  with  fome  fpirit  when  flic  comes. 
Say  that  fhe  rail,  why  then,  I'll  tell  her  plain 
She  fings  as  fweetly  as  a  nightingale: 
Say  that  fhe  frown,   I'll  fay  fhe  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  rofes  newly  wafh'd  with  dew; 
Say  fhe  be  mute,  and  will  not  fpeak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 
And  fay  fhe  uttereth  piercing  eloquence: 
k*  If  fhe  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks, 
*  As  tho'  fhe  bid  me  ilay  by  her  a  week; 
«  If  flie  deny  to  wed,   I'll  crave  the  day 
«  When  I  fhall  afk  the  banns,  and  when  be  married.' 
But  here  fhe  comes;  and  now,  Petruchio,  fpeak. 
Enter  Catharine. 

Cath.  How!  turn'd  adrift,  nor  know  my  father's  houfe! 
Reduc'd  to  this,  or  none,  the  maid's  laft  prayer! 
Sent  to  be  woo'd  like  bear  unto  the  Hake! 
Trim  wooing  like  to  be! — —and  he  the  bear, 
For  I  fhall  bait  him — yet  the  man's  a  man. 

Pet.  Kate  in  a  calm! — maids  mull  not  be  wooers. 
Good  morrow,  Kate,  for  that's  your  name  I  hear. 

Cath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  impudently  faid; 
They  call  me  Catharine  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  calPd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  fometimes  Kate  the  curft; 
But  Kate — the  prettieft  Kate  in  Chriftendom. 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  corifolation  I 
Hearing  thy  mildnefs  prais'd  in  ev'ry  town, 
Thy  virtues  fpoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  founded, 
Thy  affability  and  bafhful  modefty, 
'  (Yet  not  fo  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,') 
Myfelf  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Cath.  Mov'dirj  goodtime;  let  him  that  mov'd  youhither, 
;  Remove  you  hence !   I  knew  you  at  the  firft, 
You  were  a  moveabk. 
.    Pet.  A  moveabk?  why,  what's  that? 

Cath.  A  joint- flool. 

Pet, 
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Pef.  Thou  haft  hit  It;  come,  fit  on  me. 

Catb.  Afies  are  made  to  bear,  and  fo  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  fo  are  you. 
Alas  good  .Kate,   I  will  not  burden  thee ;    • 
For  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light*- — — 

Cath.  Too  light  for  fuch  a  fwain  as  you  to  catch. 

£  Gotngi 

Pet.  Come,  come>you  wafp;  i'faith  you  are  too  angry. 

Catb.    If  I  be  wafpilh,  'belt  beware  rny  iling. 

Pet.  My  remedy  then  is  to  pluck  it  out, 

Cath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  cou'd  find  out  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  The  fool  knows  where  the  honey  is,  fvveet  Kate*. 

[Offers  to  kifs  her. 

Catb.  'Tis  not  for  drones  to  tafte. 

Pet.  That  will  I  try.  [Sbejirikes  him. 

I  fwear  I'll  cuff  you,  if  you  ftrike  again 

Nay,  come,  Kate,  come;  you  mufl  not  look  fo  four. 

Cath.  How  can  I  help  it,  when  I  fee  that  face. 
But  I'll  be  fhock'd  no  longer  with  the  fight.        [Going. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate;  in  footh  you  'fcape  not  fa. 

Cath.    I  chafe  yon,  if  I  tarry;  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit,    I  find  you  palling  gentle; 
^Twas  told  me  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  fullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar: 
For  thou  are  pleafant,  gamefome,  pafiing  courteous, 
But  flow  in  fpeech,  yet  Jtweet  as  fpring-time  flowers; 
Thou  can'ft  not  frown,  thou  can'ft  not  look  afcance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip  as  angry  wenches  will, 
Nor  haft  thou  pleafure  to  be  crofs  in  talk: 
But  thou  with  mildnefs  entertain'il  thy  wooers, 
With  gentle  conference,  foft  and  affable. 

Cath.  This  is  beyond  all  patience:   don't  provoke  me* 

Pet.  Why  doth  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp? 
Oh  fland'rous  world!   Kate,  like  the  hazle  twig, 
Is  ftrait,  and  flender,  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazle-nuts,  and  fvveeter  than  the  kernels. 
O  let  me  fee  thee  walk,  thou  do'ft  not  halt. 

Cath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'ft  command. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian'  fo  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber,  with  her  princely  gaite? 
Oh  be  thou  Dian',  and  let  her  be  Kate ; 
And  then  let  gate  be-chsiftc?  and  ~Q'wtf  fportful. 
,  Cotbfc 
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Cat  A.  .Where  did  you  ftudy  all  this  goodly  fpeech? 

Pet.   It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother- wit. 

Cath.  A  witty  mother,  witlefs  elfe  her  fon. 

Pet.-hm  I  not  wife? 

Cath.  Yes,  in  your  own  conceit ; 
Keep  yourfelf  warm  with  that,  or  elfe  you'll  freeze. 

Pet.  Or  rather  warm  me  in  thy  arms,  my  Kate  f 
And  therefore,  fetting  all  this  chat  afide, 
Thus  in  plain  terms,  your  father  hath  confented 
That  you  mail  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,   I  will  marry  you. 

Cath.  Whether  1  will  or  no? — O  fortune's  fpite* 

Pet.  Nay,  Kate,  I  am  a  hufband  for  your  turn ; 
For  by  this  light,  whereby  I  fee  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  th«e  well), 
Thou  muft  be  married  to  no  man  but  me : 
For  I  am  he  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate, 

Cath.  That  will  admit  difpute,  my  faucy  groom. 

Pet.  Here  comes  your  father;  never  make  denial, 
I  muft  and  will  have  Catharine  to  my  wife. 
Enter  Bagtifta. 

Bap.  Now,  Signior,  now,  how  fpeed  you  with  my 
daughter  ? 

Pet.  How  Jhou'd  I  fpeed  but  well,  Sir?  how  but  well? 
It  were  impoflible  I  mould  fpeed  amifs. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Catharine,  in  your 
dumps? 

Cath.  Call  me  daughter?  Now  I  promife  you, 
You've  fhew'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wiih  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic; 
A  mad- cap  ruffian  and  a  fwearing  jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Bap.  Better  this  jack  than  ftarve,   and  that's  your 
portion 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus;  yourfelf  and  all  the  world 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amifs  of  her. 
'If  me  be  curft,  it  is  for  policy; 
For  (he's  not  froward,  but  modeft  as  the  dove; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn ; 
For  patience,  (he  will  prove  a  fecond  Griffel ; 
And  Roman  Lucrece,  for  her  charity  j 

And, 
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And,  to  conclude,  we've  'greed  fo  well  together, 
We  have  fix'd  to-morrow  for  the  wedding-day. 

Cath.  I'll  fee  thee  hang'd  to-morrow,  firit — to-morrow ! 

Bap.  Petruchio,  hark;  (he  fays  fhe'll  fee  thee  hang'd 

firft: 
Is  this  your  fpeeding? 

Pet.  Oh!   be  patient,  Sir; 
If  (he  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you? 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
That  me  {hall  ftill  be  curs'd  in  company. 

Cath.  A  plague  upon  his  impudence !    I'm  vex'd —  jj 
I'll  marry  my  revenge,  but  1  will  tame  him. 

Pet.  I  tell  you,  'tis  incrSlible  to  believe 
How  much  me  loves  me;  Oh!  the  kindeil  Kate! 
She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kifs  on  kifs 
She  vy'd  fo  faft,  proteiling  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  me  won  me  to  her  love. 
Oh!  you  are  novices;  'tis  a  world  to  fee 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone 

Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate,  I  will  now  away 
To  buy  apparel  for  my  gentle  bride: 
Father,  provide  the  feaft,  and  bid  the  gucfts. 

JBap.  What  doft  thou  fay,  my  Catharine?  Give  tl 
hand. 

Cath.  Never  to  man  fhall  Catherine  give  her  hand: 
Here  'tis,  and  let  him  take  it,  an'  he  dare. 

Pet,  Were  it  the  fore-foot  of  an  angry  bear, 
I'd  fhake  it  off;  but  as  it  is  Kate's,  I  kifs  it. 

Cath.  You'll  kifs  it  clofer  e'er  our  moon  be  wain'd. 

Bap.   Heav'n  fend  you  joy,  Petruchio — 'tis  a  match. 

Pet.   Father,  and  wife,  adieu,     I  mull  away 
Unto  my  country-houfe,  and  ftir  my  grooms, 
Scower  their  country-ruft,  and  make  'em  fine 
For  the  reception  of  my  Catharine. 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array; 
To-morrow,  Kate,  fhall  be  our  wedding-day. 

{Exit  Petruchio. 

Bap.  Well,  daughter,  tho'  the  man'be  fomewhat  wild, 
And  thereto  frantic,  yet  his  means  are  great: 
Thou  haft  done  well  to  feize  the  firft  kind  offer, 
For,  by  thy  mother's  foul,  'twill  be  the  laft. 

<  Catk.  My  duty,  Sira  hath  followed  your  command. 
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*  Bap.   Art  thou  in  earned?  haft  no  trick  behind? 

*  I'll  take  thee  at  thy  word,  and  fend  t'invite 

•  My  fon-iri-law  Hoitenfio,  and  thy  filler, 

«  And  all  our  friends,  to  grace  thy  nuptials,  Kate.* 

Cath*  Why,  yes;  fifter  Bianca  now  fh all  fee  - 
The  poor  abandoned  Cath'rine,  as  (he  calls  me, 
Can  hold  her  head  as  high,  and  be  as  proud, 
And  make  her  hufband  Hoop  unto  her  lure, 
As  (he,  or  e'er  a  wife  in  Padua. 
As  double  as  my  portion  be  my  fcorn ; 
Look  to  your  feat,  Petruchio,  or  I  throw  you. 
Cath'rine  fhall  tame  this  haggard; — or  if  {he  fails, 
Shall  tie  her  tongue  up,  and  pare  down  her  nai-ls. 

[•Exit-  Catharine. 

ACT      II. 

£ntfr  Baptifta,  Hortenfio,  Catharine,  Bianca,/  and 
Attendants. 

Bap.   QloNiOR  Hortenfio,   this  is  th'appointed  day 

^  That  Catharine  and  Petruchio  fhall  be  married; 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  fon-in-law. 
What  will  be  faid  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom  when  the  prieft  attends 
To  fpeak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage? 
•"What  fays  Hortenfio  to  this  fhame  of  ours  ? 

Catk.  No  fhame  but  mine',   I  mult,  forfooth,  be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand  oppos'd  againft  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudefby,  full  of  fpleen  ; 
'Who  woo'd  in  hafle,  and  mean-s  to  wed  at  leifure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jefts  in  blunt  behaviour; 
And  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He'll  woo  a  thoufand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 
Make  friends,  invite,  yea,  and  proclaim  the  banns, 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd: 
'Now  muft  the  world  point  at  poor  Catharine, 
And  fay,   Lo!   there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
If  it  pleafe  him  come  and  marry  her. 

Bian.   Such  hafty  matches  feldom  end  in  good. 

Hor,  Batknce,  good  Catharine,  and  Bianca  too; 

Upon 
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Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well* 
Whatever  fortune  Hays  him  from  his  word: 
Tho*  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  pafiing  wife; 
Tho*  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honeft. 

Cath.  Wou'd  I  had  never  feen  his  honefly— — 
Oh!   I  could  tear  my  flefh  for  very  madnefs. 

\_Exit  Catharine. 
Bap.  Follow  your  filler,  girl,  and  comfort  her. 

[Exit  Bianca. 

*  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep  and  rage; 

*  For  fuch  an  injury  would  vex  a  faint, 

*  Much  more  a  fhrcw  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

*  Hor.  Was  ever  match  clapt  up  fo  fuddenly? 

4  Bap.  Hortenfio,  faith  I  play  a  merchant's  partj 

*  And  venture  madly  on  a  defp'rate  mart. 

'  Hor.  JTwas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you ; 
'  'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perifh  on  the  feas. 
'  Bap.  The  gain  I  feek  is  quiet  in  the  match. 

*  If  or.  No  doubt  Petruchio's  got  a  quiet  catch.' 

Enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  Mailer,  maftcr,  news;  and  fuch  news  as  you  ttc 
ver  heard  of. 

Sap.  Is  Petruchio  come? 

Bion.  Why  no,  Sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

Bion.  He  is  coming;  but  how?  why  in  a  new  hat  and 
an  old  jerkin  ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turnM;  a 
pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cafes,  one  buckled, 
another  lac'd;  an  old  rufty  fword,  ta'en  out  of  the  town  • 
armory,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapelefs,  with  two  bro 
ken  points  ;  his  horfe  hip'd  with  an  old  mothy  faddle, 
the  ftirrups  of  no  kindred ;  beiides,  poflefs'd  with  the 
glanders,  and  like  to  mofe  in  the  chine;  troubled  with  the 
lampafle,  infected  with  the  farcy,  full  of  windgalls,  fped 
\vith  fpavins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  pail  cure  of  the 
fives,  Hark  fpoiled  with  the  flaggers,  be-gnawn  with  the 
bots,  waid  in  the  back,  and  flioulder-motten,  nearlegg'd 
before,  and  with  a  half  check'd-bit;  and  a  head-flail  of 
fheep-leathcr,  which  being  reftrained,  to  keep  him  from 
Humbling,  hath  been  often  burfl,  and  now  repaired  \vith 
knots;  one  girt  fix  times  pierc'd,  and  a  woman's  crup 
per  of  velure,  which  that  hath  two  letters  for  her  name, 
2  fairly 


:- 
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fairly  fet  do\rn  Hi  ftuds,  and  here  and  there  pierc'd  with 
pack- thread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him ! 

Bior.  O  Sir,  his  lacquey,  for  all  the  world  caparifon'd 
like  the  horfe,  with  a  linen  flock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kerfey 
boot-hofe  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  lift, 
an  old  hat,  and  the  humour  of  forty  fancies  prick'd  upon 
it  for  a  feather ;  a  monfter  !  a  very  monfter  in  apparel, 
and  not  like  a  Chriftian  foot-boy  or  a  gentleman's  lac? 
quey. 

Bap,  I  am  glad  he's  come,  howfoever  he  comes. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio,  fantaftically  habited. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  thefe  gallants?  Who  is  at  home * 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  Sir. 

Pet.  Well  am  I  come  then,  Sir. 

Bap.  Not  fo  well  'parelled  as  I  wifh  you  were". 

Pet.  Why,  were  it  better,   I  mould  rum  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate?  where  is  my  lovely  bride? 
How  does  my  father?  Gentles,  methinks  you  frown: 
1  And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
1  As  if  they  faw  fome  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unufual  prodigy? 

Bap.  Why,  Sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wedding-day. 
Firft  we  were  fad,  fearing  you  would  not  come; 
j  Now  fadder,  that  you  come  fo  unprovided; 
•  Fy?  doff  this  habit,  mame  to  your  eftate; 
And  eye- fore  to  our  folemn  feitival. 

Hor.   And  tell  us  what  occafion  of  import 
'  Hath  all  fo  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 
I  And  fent  you  hither  fo  unlike  yourfelf  ? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harm  to  hear: 
Let  it  fuffice,   I'm  come  to  keep  my  word. 
But  where  is  Kate?  I  flay  too  long  from  her; 
The  morning  wears;  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Hor.  See  not  the  bride  in  thefe  unrev'rent  robes; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  cloaths  of  mine. 

Pet.   Not  I,  believe  me,  thus  I'll  vilit  her. 

Bap.   But  thus  I  truil  you  will  mot  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  footh,  even  thus;  therefore  ha'  done  with. 

words ; 

To  me  (he's  married,  not  unto  my  cloaths. 
Could  I  repair  what  Ihe  could  wear  in  me; 
•  VOL.  III.  C  c  As 
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As  I  could  change  thefe  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myfelf. 
J>it  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  mould  bid  good- morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  feal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kifs? 
What,  ho!  my  Kate!   my  Kate!  [Exit  Petruchio. 

'  Her.  He  hath  fome  meaning  in  this  mad  attire: 

*  We  will  perfuade  him,  be  it  pofiible, 

*  To  put  on  better  e'er  he  go  to  church.' 

£ap.   I'll  after  him,  and  fee  the  event  of  this. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Grumio. 

Grum.  He's  gone  to  church  with  her.  I  wou'd  fooner 
have  kd  her  to  the  gallows.  If  he  can  but  hold  it,  'tis 
well-  -And  if  I  know  any  thing  of  myfelf  and  mafter, 
no  two  men  were  ever  born  with  fnch  qualities  to  tame 

women When  madam  goes  home,  we  muft  look  for 

another-guife  mafter  than  we  have  had.  We  fhall  fee  ol " 

coil  between  'em If  I  can  fpy  into  futurity  a  little, 

there  will"  be  much  clatter  among  the  moveables,  and 
fome  practice  for  the  furgeons.     By  this  the  parfon  has 
given  'em  his  licence  to  fall  together  by  the  ears. 
Enter  Pedro. 

Ped.  Grumio,  your  mafter  bid  me  find  you  out,  and 
fpeed  you  to  his  country-houfe  to  prepare  for  his  recep 
tion  ;  and  if  he  finds  not  things  as  he  expects  'em,  ac- 
eording  to  his  directions  that  he  gave  you,  you  know, 
lie  fays,  what  follows:  this  mefTage  he  delivered  before 
his  bride,  ev'n  in  her  way  to  church,  and  ihook  his  whip 
in  token  of  his  love. 

Grum.  I  underftand  it,  Sir;  and  will  convey  the  fame 
token  to  my  horfe  immediately,  that  he  may  take  to  his 
heels  in  order  to  fave  my  bones  and  his  own  ribs. 

[Exit  Grumio. 

Fed.  So  odd  a  mafter,  and  fo  fit  a  man, 
Were  never  feen  in  Padua  before. 

Enter  Biondello. 
Now,  Biondello,  came  you  from  the  church  ? 

Bion.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  fchool. 

Pfd.   And  is  the  bride  or  bridegroom  coming  home? 

Eton.  A  bridegroom,  fay  you?  'tis  a  groom  indeed j 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  mall  find. 

fad.  Curftcr  than/he?  why,  'tis  impofiible. 
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Bior..  Why,  he's  a  devil!  a  devil!   a  v^ry  fiend! 

Ped.  Why,  fue's  a  devil!   a  devil!  the  devil's  dam! 

Bion.  Tut!   (he's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him: 
I'll  tell  you,  brother  Pedro,  when  the  prieil 
Should  afk  if  Catharine  fhould  be  his  wife  ? 
Ay,  by  gogs-wounds,  quoth  he,  and  fwore  fo  loud, 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priefl  let  fall  his  book; 
And  as  he  iloop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  fuch  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  prieil  and  book,  and  book  and  prieft. 
Now  take  them  up,  quoth  he,  if  any  lift. 

Ped.  What  faid  the  wench,  when  he  rofe  up  again? 

Bion.  Trembled  and  fhookj  for  why,  he  ftaxnp'd  and 

fwore, 

As  if  the  vicar  went  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wine:  A  health,  quoth  he,  as  if 
H'ad  been  abroad  caroufing  to  his  mates 
After  a  ftorm;  quafPd  off  the  mufcadel, 
And  threw  the  fops  all  in  the  fexton's  face ; 
Having  no  other  caufe,  but  that  his  beaixl 
Grew  thin  and  hungerly,  and  feem'd  to  afk 
His  fops  as  he  was  drinking.     This  done,  he  took 
The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kifs'd  her  lips 
With  fuch  a  clamorous  fmack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  church  echo'd ;  and  I  feeing  this, 
Came  thence  for  very  fhame  j  and  after  me 
I  know  the  rout  is  coming: 

*  Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before—'     [Mujif. 
Hark,  hark,   I  hear  the  minftrels  play. 
Enter  Petruchio  (jinging,)  Catharine,  Bianca,  Hortenfio, 
and  Baptifta, 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your 

pains: 

I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
And  have  prepar'd  great  ftore  of  wedding-cheer: 
But  fo  it  is,  my  hafte  doth  call  me  hence; 
And  therefore,  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.   Is't  poflible  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet.  I  mull  away  to-day,  before  night  come. 
Make  it  no  wonder;  if  you  knew  my  bufmefs, 
You  would  intreat  aie  rather  go  than  flay  j 

C  c  2  <  And 
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*  And,  honeft  company,   I  thank  you  all, 

*  That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myfelf 

To  this  moft  patient,   fweet,  and  virtuous  wife;* 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me, 
For  I  muft  hence,  and  farewel  to  you  all. 

Hor.  Let  me  intreat  you,  flay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.   It  may  not  be. 

Bion.   Let  me  intreat  you,  that  my  fifter  ftayj 

*  I  came  on  purpofe  to  attend  the  wedding, 

*  And  pafs  this  day  in  mirth  and  feftival.' 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Cath.  Let  me  intreat  you. 

Pet.   I  am  content 

Cath.  Are  you  content  to  flay  ? 

Pet.   I  am  content,  you  mail  intreat  my  {lay; 
But  yet  not  flay,  intreat  me  how  you  can. 

Catb.  Now,  if  you  love  me  ftay. 

Pet.  My  horfes,  there;  what  ho,  my  horfes 

Cath.  Nay,  then, 
Do  what  thou  canft,  I  will  not  go  to-day; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  pleafe  myfelf: 
The  door  is  open,  Sir,  there  lies  your  way; 
You  may  be  jogging,  while  your  boots  are  green. 
For  me,   I'll  not  go  'till  I  pleafe  myfelf ; 
'  I  is  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  furly  groom, 
To  take  it  on  you  at  the  firft  fo  roundly. 

Bap.   O  Kate,  content  thee ;  pr'ythee,  be  not  angry, 

Cath.   I  will  be  angry;  what  haft  thou  to  do? 
Father,  be  quiet,  he  (hall  ftay  my  leifure. 

If  or.  Ay,  marry,   Sir;   now  it  begins  to  work. 

Cath.   Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal-dinner. 
I  fee  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  me  had  not  a  fpirit  to  refill. 

Pet.  They  mail  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  command. 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her; 
Go  to  the  feaft,  revel  and  domineer; 
Caroufe  full  meafure  to  her  maidenhead; 
13e  mad  and  merry    or  go  hang  yourfelves: 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  me  mull  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big.   nor  ftamp,  nor  flare,  nor  fret, 
I  will  be  mailer  of  what  is  mine  own; 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  (he  is  my  houfe, 

My 
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My  houfehold- fluff,  my  field,  my  barn, 

Myhorfe,  my  ox,  my  afs,  my  any -thing; 

And  here  fhe  Hands,  touch  her  whoever  dare; 

I'll  bring  my  a&ion  on  the  proudeft  he 

That  flops  my  way  in  Padua:  Petruchio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  thou'rt  befet  with  thieves; 

Refcue  thy  wife  then,  if  thou  be  a  man : 

Fear  not,  fweet  wench,  they  mall  not  touch  thec,  Kate; 

I'll  buckler  thee  againft  a  million,  Kate. 

[Exeunt  Pet.  and  Catk 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go;  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

*  Hor.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like. 

*  What's  your  opinion  of  your  gentle  lifter? 

'  Bion.  That  being  mad  herfelf,  (he's  madly  matched- 
'  Bap,  Neighbours  and  friends,  tho'  bride  and  bride*' 
*  groom  want 

*  For  to  fupply  the  places  at  the  table, 

'  You  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feaft: 

*  Hortenfio,  you,  fupply  the  bridegroom's  place; 

*  And  let  Bianca  take  her  filler's  roon*. 

*  Bian.   My  fifter's  mom !  were  I  in  her's  indeed, 

*  This  fwaggerer  fhou'd  repent  his  infolence.  ' 

[Exeunt  onine'** 

SCENE  ckangtt  to  Petruchio's  Houfe. 

•    Enter  Grumio. 

Grum.  Fie,  fie  on  all  jades,  and  all  mad  mailers,  and 
all  foul  ways !  Was  ever  man  fo  beaten  ?  was  ever  man  fa 
raide?  was  ever  man  fo  weary?  I  am  fent  before  to  make 
a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them  ;  now, 
were  I  not  a  little  pot,  and  foon  hot,  my  very  lips  might 
freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
my  heart  in  my  belly,  e're  1  mould  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw 
me,  but  I  with  blowing  the  fire  (hall  warm  myftlf ;  for, 
confidering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take; 
cold:  holloa,  hoa,  Curtis! 

Enter  Curtis. 

Cur.  Who  is  that  calls  fo  coldly? 
Grmn.   A  piece  of  ice.    If  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may'ft 
flide  from  my  fhoulder  to  my  heel  vvitji  no  greater  a  run 
but  my  head  and  my  neck.  A  fire,  good  Curtis. 
Cur*  Is  my  mailer  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio? 

C  c  Gruw* 
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Grum.  Oh,  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  therefore,  fire,  fire, 
caft  on  no  water. 

Cur.  Is  me  fo  hot  a  fhrew  as  fhe's  reported  ? 

Grum.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  the  froft ;  but 
thou  know'ft  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beaft;  for 
it  hath  tam'd  my  old  mafter,  and  my  new  miftrefs,  and 
myfelf,  fellow  Curtis. 

Cur.  Away,  you  thick-pated  fool,   I  am  no  beaft. 

Grum.  Where's  the  cook?  Is  fnpper  ready,  the  houfe 
trim'd,  rufhes  ftrewed,  cobwebs  fwept,  the  ferving-men 
in  their  new  fuftian,  their  white  ftockings,  and  every  of 
ficer  his  wedding-garments  on  ?  Be  the  Jack's  fair  with 
in,  the  Jill's  fair  without,  carpets  laid,  and  every  thing 
in  order? 

Cur.  All  ready  :    and  therefore,  I   pray  thee,  what 


news 


Grum.  Tirft,  know  my  horfe  is  tired,  my  mailer  and 
miftrefs  fall'n  out. 

Cur.  How? 

Grum.  Out  of  their  faddles  into  the  dirt;  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

Cur.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio. 

Grum.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Cur.   Here. 

Grum.  There.  [Strikes  him 

Cur.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Grum.  And  therefore  is  call'd  a  fenfible  tale :  and  this 
cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  befeech  liftening. 
Now  I  begin :  Imprimis,  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my 
mafter  riding  behind  my  miftrefs 

Cur.  Both  on  one  horfe  ? 

Grum.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  tell  thou  the  tale.  But 
had'ft  thou  not  croft  me,  thou  fhould'ft  have  heard  how 
her  horfe  fell,  and  fhe  under  her  horfe  ;  thou  fhould'ft 
have  heard  in  how  miry  a  place,  how  fhe  was  bemoil'd, 
how  he  left  her  with  her  horfe  upon  her,  how  he  beat  me 
becaufe  her  horfe  ftumbled,  how  fhe  waded  through  the 
dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me;  how  he  fwore ;  how  fhe  pray'd, 
that  never  pray'd  before ;  how  I  cry'd,  how  the  horfes  ra» 
away,  how  her  bridle  was  burft,  how  I  loft  my  crupper; 
how  my  miftrefs  loft  her  flippers,  tore  and  bemir'd  her 
garments,  limp'd  to  the  form-houie,  put  on  Rebecca'* 

old 
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old  {hoes  and  petticoat;  with  many  things  worthy  of 
memory,  which  now  mail  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  re 
turn  unexperienc'd  to  thy  grave. 

Cur.   By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  fhrew  than  me. 

Grum.  Ay,  for  the  nonce — and  that  thou  and  the 
ptoudeft  of  you  all  mall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But 
what  talk  I  of  this  ?  call  forth  Nathaniel,  Jofeph,  Ni 
cholas,  Philip,  Walter,  Sugarfop,  and  the  reil:  let  their 
heads  be  fleek-comb'd,  their  blue  coats  brufli'd,  and  their 
garters  of  an  indifferent  knit;  let  them  curt'fy  with  their 
left  legs,  and  not  prefume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  mailer's 
horfe  tail  till  they  kifs  their  hands.  Are  they  all  ready? 

Cur.  They  are. 

Grum.  Call  them  forth. 

Cur.  Do  you  hear,  ho!  Nathaniel,  Jofeph,  Nicholas, 
&c.  Where  are  you? 

Enter  Nathaniel,  Philip,  &c. 

Nat.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio? 

Pet.  What,   Grumio! 

Nic.  Fellow  Grumio! 

Nat.   How  now,  old  lad? 

Grum.  Welcome  you ;  how  now,  you ;  what  you ;  fel 
low  you;  and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my  fpruce 
companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat? 

Nat.  All  things  are  ready;  how  near  is  our  mafter? 

Grum.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this ;  and  therefore 
fee  not— Cock's  paflion!   Silence,  I  hear  my  mafter. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Catharine. 

Pet..  Where  are  thefe  knaves?  What,  no  man  at  door 
to  hold  my  ftirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horfe  ?  Where  is  Na 
thaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? 

4 II  Servants.   Here,  here,  Sir;  here,  Sir. 

Pet.  Here,  Sir;  here,  Sir;  here,  Sir;  here,  Sir; 
You  loggerheaded  and  unpolifiVd  grooms: 
What!  no  attendance,  no  regard,  no  duty? 
Where  is  the  foolifii  knave  I  fent  before? 

Grum.   Here,  Sir,  as  foolifh  aa  I  was  Before. 

Pet.  You   peafant   fwain,  you  whoreion    malt-horfs 

drudge, 

Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  thefe  rafcal  knaves  with  thee? 

Gram* 
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Grunt.  Nathaniel's  coat,  Sir,  was  not  fully  made? 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  th'  heel: 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat ; 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  meathing : 
There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory? 
The  reft  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly : 
Yet  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 
Pet.   Go,  rafcals,  go,  and  fetch  my  fuppcr  in. 

[Exeunt  fervants* 
<  [&#£/.]          Where  is  the  life  that  la~te  I  led? 

«  Where  are  thofe.' Sit  down,  Kate, 

And  welcome.     *  Soud,  foud,  foud,  foud. 

'  Enter  Servants  with  fuppcr. 

f  Why,  when,  I  fay?  Nay,  good  fweet  Kate,  be  merry.' 
Off  with  my  boots  you  rogue  :  '  you,  villains,  when  I— 

*  C^/;;<£'3      ^  was  a  friar  °f  orders  grey, 

'  A&  he  forth  walked  on  his  way.' 
Out,  out,  you  rogue :  you  pluck  my  foot  awry. 
Take  that,  and  mind  the  plucking  off  the  other. 

[Strikes  him. 

Be  merry,  Kate ;  fome  water  here.  What,  hoa ! 
Where's  my  fpaniel  Troilus?  «  Sirrah,  get  you  hence, 
'And  bid  my  coufin  Ferdinand  come  hither: 
4  One,  Kate,  that  you  mull  kifs  and  be  acquainted  with*, 

*  Where  are  my  flippers:' — Shall  I  have  fome  water? 

Enter  a  Servant  with  water. 
'  Come,  Kate,  and  warn,  and  welcome  heartily.' 

[Servant  lets  fall  the  water* 
You  whorefon  villain,  will  you  let  it  fall? 

Cath.  Patience,   I  pray  you,  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 

Pet.  A  whorefon,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave  1. 
Come,  Kate,  fit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  ftomach. 

Cath.   Indeed  I  have: 
And  never  was  repaft  fo  welcome  to  me. 

Pet.  Will  you  give  thanks,  fweet  Kate,  or  elfe  fliall  I  ? 
What's  this,  mutton? 

Ser    Yes. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it  ? 

Ser.  I. 

Pet.  Tis  burnt,  and  fo  is  all  the  meat 

What  dogs  are  thefe?  Where  is  the  rafcal  cook? 
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you,  villain,  bring  it  from  the  dreffer, 
And  ferve  it  thus  to  me,   that  love  it  not? 
There';  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 

[Throws  the  ineat>    &c.  about. 
You  heediefs  jolt-heads,  and  unmanner'd  flaves. 
What,  do  you  grumble?  I'll  be  with  you  ftraight. 

[£xtiMt  all  the  fervanfc* 

Cath.   I  pray  you,  hufband,  be  not  fo  difquiet; 
The  meat  w^as  well,  and  well  I  could  have  eat, 
If  you  were  fo  difpofed;   I'm  Tick  with  falling. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dry'd  away; 
And  I  exprefsly  am  forbid  to  touch  it: 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  better  it  were  that  both  of  us  did  faft, 
Since  of  ourfelves,  ourfelves  are  choleric, 
Than  feed  it  with  fuch  over-roafted  flefh.      ..« 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  (hall  be  mended, 
And  for  this  night  we'll  fafl  for  company. 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal- chamber. 


<  Enter  Nathaniel,  Peter,  Grinnio,  and  Curtis. 

*  Nat.  Peter,  didil  thou  ever  fee  the  like? 

*  Pet.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour.      I  did  not 

*  think  fo  good  and  kind  a  mailer  cou'd  have  put  on  fo 

*  refolute  a  bearing. 

*  Gru.  \Vhere  is  he? 

'  Cur.  In  her  chamber,  making  a  fermon  of  conti- 

*  nency  to  her,  and  rails,  and  fvvears,  and  rates;  and  fhc, 
4  poor  foul,  knows  not  which  way  to  Hand,  or  fpeak;  and 
'  fits  as  one  new  rifen  from  a  dream.     Away,  away,  for 
1  he  is  coming  hither.  [Rxeunt* 

*  Enter  Petruchio. 

*  Thus  have  I,  politicly,  begun  my  reign  ; 

*  And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  fuccefsfully  : 

'  My  falcon  now  is  fliarp,   and  pafling  empty; 
'  And  'till  (he  ftoop,  me  mult  not  be  full  gorg'd, 
'  For  then  me  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

*  Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 

'  To  make  her  come,  and  keep  her  keeper's  call: 

*  That  is<  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  thcfe  kites, 
4  That  bite  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 

1  Ske  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  fliall  eat  : 

<!** 
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*  Laft  night  (lie  fiept  not,  nor  to-night  mall  not; 

*  As  with  the  meat,  fome  undeferved  fault 
'  I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed; 

*  And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolder ; 
«  This  way  the  coverlet,  that  way  the  meets; 

*  Ay,  and  amid'  this  burly,  I'll  pretend 

*  That  all  is  done  in  rev'rent  care  of  her; 

*  And  in  conclufion,  (he  lhall  watch  all  night: 
5  And  if  (he  chance  to  nod,   Pll  rail  and  brawl, 

*  And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  ilill  awake. 
<  This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindnefs 

*  And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  head-llrong  humour 

*  He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  mrew, 

*  Now  let  him  fpeak;  'tis  chanty  to  mew.1  ££* 


ACT    III. 

Enter  Catharine  and  Grumio. 


Grum.  ^fO,   no»  forfooth,  I  dare  not  for  my  life. 

•*M    Cath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  hjs 

fpite  appears: 

What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famifh  me? 
Beggars  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  intreaty  have  a  prefent  alms; 
If  not,  elfewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I,  who  never  knew  liow  to  intreat, 
Nor  ever  needed  that  I  mould  intreat, 
Am  ftarv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  fleep  ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed; 
And  that  which  fpights  me  more  than  all  thefe  wanta, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  peifect  love: 
As  who  would  fay,  if  I  mould  fleep  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  ficknefs,  or  elfe  prefent  death !  — — * 
I  pr'ythee  go  and  get  me  fome  repaft; 
I  care  not  what,  fo  it  be  wholefome  food. 

Grwn.  What  fay  you  to  a  neat's  foot? 

Cath.  'Tis  pafling  good;    I  pr'thee  let  me  have  it*    , 

Grum.   I  fear  it  is  too  flegmatic  a  meat: 
How  fay  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  boil'd  ? 

Qath*  I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  ine 
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Grum.   I  cannot  tell, — I  fear  'tis  chloreic: 
What  fay  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  muftard? 

Oath.  A  difli  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Grum.  Ay,  but  the  muftard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Cath.  "Why  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  muftard  reft. 

Gram.  .Nay,    that   I  will   not  j    you  mall  have  the 

muftard, 
Or  elfe  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Cath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Grum.  Why  then,  the  muftard,  dame,  without  the  beef, 

Cath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  falfe  deluding  flave, 

\_Beats  tim. 

That  feed'ft  me  only  with  the  name  of  meat: 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  mifery. 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  fay. 

Enter  Petruchio. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate? 

*  What,  fweeting,  all  amort?  Miftrefs,  what  cheer?1 

Cath.  ' Faith  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  fpirits,  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 

For  now,  my  honey-Jove,  we  are  refrem'd 

Cath.  refrem'd!  with  what? 

Pet.  We  will  return  unto  thy  father's  houfc, 

*  And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  beft, 

*  With  filken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings; 

'  With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingals,  and  things: 

*  With  fcarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery.' 
'  Now  thou  haft  eat,  the  taylor  flays  thy  leifure, 

I  To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruftling  treafure. 

Enter  Taylor. 

;  Come,  taylor,  let  us  fee  thefe  ornaments. 
*  Enter  Haberdafher. 

*  Lay  forth  the  gown — What  news  with  you,  Sir?* 

Tay.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worfhip  did  befpeak. 
Pat.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  difti:  fie,  fie,  'tis  lewd  and  filthy: 
'\yiiy,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  (hell; 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby  s  cap. 
Away  with  it,  come  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Cath.   I'll  have  no  bigger,  this  doth  fit  the  time£ 
And  gentlewomen  wear  fuch  caps  as  thefe, 

Pef. 
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Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  mall  have  one  too; 
And  not  till  then. 

Cath.  Why,  Sir,  I  truft  I  may  have  leave  to  fpeak, 
And  fpeak  I  will:   I  am  no  child,  no  babe; 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  fay  my  mind; 
And  if  you  cannot,  beft  you  flop  your  ears: 
«  My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 

*  Or  elfe  my  heart,  concealing  k,  will  break : 

*  And  rather  than  it  fhall,  I  will  be  free, 

'  Ev'en  to  the  utmoft,  as  I  pleafe  in  \vords.* 

Pet.  Thou  fay'ft  true,  Kate ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 

A  cuftard  coffin,  bauble,  filken  pie. 

I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'ft  it  not. 

Cath.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,   I  like  the  cap ; 

And  I  will  have  it,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay ;  come,  taylor,  let  me  fee't 

0  mercy,  heav'n  !  what  mafking  (tuff  is  here? 
What's  this,  a  fleeve  ?  'Tis  like  a  demi-cannon  ; 
What,  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart! 
Here's  fnip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  flifh,  and  flafh, 
Like  a  cenfer  in  a  barber's  (hop. 

Why,  what  the  devil's  name,  taylor,  call'ft  thou  this? 

Grum.    I  fee  (he's  like  to've  neither  cap  nor  gown. 

Tay.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fafhion  of  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did :  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 

1  did  not  bid  you  marr  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home; 
For  you  fhall  hop  without  rpy  cuftom,.  Sir: 
I'll  none  of  it;  hence,  make  your  beft  of  it. 

Cath.   1  never  faw  a  better-fafhion'd  gown ; 
More  quaint,  more  pleafing,  nor  more  commendable: 
Belike  you  mean  to' make  a  puppet  of  me? 

Pet.  Why,  true;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

Tay.  She  fays  your  worfhip  means  to  make  a  puppet 
of  her. 

Pet.  Oh !  moil  monftrous  arrogance ! 
Thou  lieft,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble, 
Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail, 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket,  thou ! 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  houfe,  with  a  fkein  of  thread! 
Away,  thou  rag!  thou  quantity^  thou  remnant! 

i  Or 
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Or  I  fhall  fo  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard,! 

As  thou  fhall  think  on  prating  whilft  thou  liv'ft: 

I  tell  thce,  I,  that  thou  hail  marr'd  the  gown. 

Tay.  Your  worfhip  is  deceiv'd,  the  gown  is  made  ju& 
as  my  matter  had  dire&ton ;  Grumio  gave  orders  how  It 
fhould  be  done. 

Grum.   I  gave  him  no  order,  I  gave  him  the  Huff. 

Tay.  But  how  did  yoti  defire  it  mould  be  made? 

Grum.  Marry,  Sir,  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

Tay.  But  did  not  thou  reqtieil  to  have  it  cut? 

Grum.  Tho*  thou  haft  fac'd  many  things,  face  not  me : 
I  fay  unto  thee,  I  bid  thy  mafter  cut  the  gown,  but  I 
did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces.  Erg9,  thou  Heft. 

Tay.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fafhioa  to  teftify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Tay.  Imprimis*)  a  loofe-bodied  gown. 

Grum.  Mailer,  if  ever  I  faid  a  loofe-bodied  gown,  few 
me  up  in  the  fkirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a 
bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  faid  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tay.  With  a  fmall  compafs  cape. 

Grum.   I  confefs  the  cape. 

Tay.  With  a  trunk  flteve. 

Grum.  I  confefs  two  fleeves. 

Tay.  The  jfler ves  curioufly  cut. 

Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villany. 

Grum.  Error  i'  the  bill,  Sir;  error  i*  th*  bill;  I  com 
manded  the  fleeves  mould  be  cut  out  andfow'd  upon  again; 
and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  tho'  thy  little  finger  be 
arm'd  in  a  thimble. 

Tay.  This  is  true  that  I  fay;  an'  Iliad  thee  in  a  place, 
thou  mould'ft  know  it. 

Grum.  I  am  for  thee,  ftraight;  come  on,  you  parchment 
flired!  [They  fight. 

Pet.  What,  chickens  fparr  in  prefence  of  the  kite ! 

I'll  fwoop  upon  you  both  ;  out,  out,  ye  vermin 

[Beats  'em  off. 

Cath.  For  heav'n's  fake,  Sir,  have  patience !  how  you 
•fright  me!  [Crying. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate;  we  will  unto  your  father's, 
£ven  in  thefe  honeft,  mean  habiliments: 
Our  purfes  fhall  be  proud*  our  garments  poor; 

VOL.  III.  D  d  For 
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For  'tis  the  mind, that  makes  the  body  rich; 
And  as  the  fun  breaks  through  the  darkeft  cloud, 
So  honour  pcertth  in  the  meaneft  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Becaufe  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  th'an  the  eel, 
Becaufe  his  painted  (kin  contents  the  eye? 
Oh  no,  good  Kate-;  neither  art  thou  the  Worfe 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  accounted  it  mame,  lay  it  on  me; 
And  therefore  frolic;  we  will  hence,  forthwith, 
To  feafl  and  fport  us  at  thy  father's  houfe.' 
Go  call  my  men,  and  bring  my  horfcs  out. 

Cat/}.  O  happy  hearing!   Let  us  ftraight  be  gone; 
I  cannot  tarry  here  another  day. 

Pst.  Cannot,  my  Kate!   O  tie!   indeed  you  can  — -— 
Beildes,  on  fecond  thoughts,  'tis  now  too  late; 
jFor,  look,  how  bright  and  goodly  mines  the  moon. 
Catb.  The  moon!  the  fun;  it  is  not  moon-light  now. 
Pet.   I  fay  it  is  the  moon  that  mines  fo  bright. 
Cat/:.   I  fay  it  is  the  fun  that  mines  fo  bright. 
Pst.  Now,  by  my  mother's  fon,  and  that's  myfelf; 
It  mail  be  moon,  or  liar,  or  what  I  lift, 
Or  e'er  I  journey  to  your  father's  houfe : 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horfes  back  again. 
Evermore  croft,  and  croft;  nothing  but  croft! 
Grum.  Say -as  he  fays,  or  we  mall  never  go. 
Cat/.\   I  fee  'tis  vain  to  ftruggle  with  my  bonds; 
So  be  it  moon,  or  fun,  or  what  you  pleafe: 
And  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  a  rum-candle, 
Henceforth,   I  vow,  it  {hall  be  fo  for  me. 
•Pet.   I  fay  it  is  the  moon. 
Cat/;.   I  know  it  is  the  moon. 
Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie;  it  is  the  bleiTed  fuu. 
Catb.  Juit  as  you  pleafe,  it  is  the  bleffed  fun-; 
But  fun  it  is  not,  when  you  fay  it  is  not; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind; 
What*  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is, 
And  fo  it  (hall  be  for  your  Catharine. 

Pst.  Well,  forward,  forward :  «  Thus  the  bowl  ihall  ruiy 
«  And  not  unluckily,  againft  the  bias;* 

But 
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But  foft,  fome  company  is  coming  here, 
And  flops  our  journey. 

Enter  Baptifla,  Hortenfio,  and  Bianca. 
Good-morrow,  gentle  miilrefs,  where  away? 
Tell  me,  fweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Haft  thou  beheld  a  frefher  gentlewoman  ? 
*  Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks! 
«  What  flars  do  fpangle  heav'n  with  fuch  beauty, 
'  As  thofe  two  eyes  become  that  heav'nly  face?' 
Fair,  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  fake. 

Bap.  What's  all  this? 

Cath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  frefh,  and  fweef, 
Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode? 
Happy  the  parents  of  fo  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man  whom  favourable  liars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow. 

Bian.  What  mummery  is  this-? 

Pet*  Why,  how  now,  Kate ;   I  hope  thou  art  not  mad ! 
*This  is  Baptifta,  our  old  reverend  father; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  fay'fl  he  is. 

Cath.  Pardon,  dear  father,  my  miftaken  eyes, 
That  have  been  fo  bedazzled  with  the  fun, 
That  everything  I  look  on  feemeth  green; 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  my  reverend  father: 
Pardon,   I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  miftaking.        [Kneels. 

Bap.  Rife,  rife,  my  child;  what  itrange  Vagary's  this? 
I  came  to  fee  thee  with  my  fon  and  daughter. 
How  lik'ft  thou  wedlock?  Art  not  alter'd,  Kate? 

Cath.   Indeed  I  am.      I  am  transformed  to  ilone. 

Pet.  Chang'd  for  the  better  much;  ar't  not,  my  Kate? 

Cath.  So  good  a  mafter,  cannot  choofe  but  mend  me, 

•Hor.   Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  wonders. 

Bap.  And  fo  it  is;    I  wonder  what  it  bodes? 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes  £  and  love,  and  life, 
And  awful  rule,  and  right  fupremacy : 
And,  to  be  mort,  what  not,  that's  fweet  and  happy.] 

Bian.  Was  ever'woman's  fpirit  broke  fo  foon  ? 
WThat  is  the  matter,  Kate?  hold  up  thy  head, 
Nor  lofe  our  fex's  beft  prerogative, 
To  wifh  and  have  our  will 

Pet.  Peace,  brawler,  peace; 

D  d  2  O* 
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Or  I  will  give  the  .meek  Hortenfio, 
Your  hulband,  there,  my  taming  recipe. 

*  Bian.  Lord,  never  let  me  have  a  caufe  to  figb, 
'  'Till  I  be  brought  to  fuch  a.fiUy  pafs. 

'  1-rruM.  [to  Bap.~\  Did  I  not  promife  you,  Sir,  my 

*  mailer's  difcipline  wou'd  work  miracles? 

*  Bap.   I  fcarce  believe  my  eyes  and  ears. 

*  Elan.  His  eyes  and  ears  had  felt  thefe  lingers  ere 

*  He  fnbu'd  have  moap'd  me  fo. 

'  Cath.  Alas!   my  lifter ' 

Pet.  Catharine,  I   charge  thee    tell   this   headftrong 

wonrin, 
What  duty  'tis,  me  owes  her  lord  and  hufband. 

*  Ptian.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking,  we  will  have  no 

*  telling. 

*  PC*.  Come  on,   I  fay. 

*  Elan.   She  flrall.  not. 

*  Jfor.  Let  us  hear,  for  both  our  fakes,  good  wife. 
.  *  PC*.   Catharine,  begin.' 

Cath.  Fie,  fie,  unknit  that  threatening,  unkind  brow> 
And  dart  not  fcornful  glances  from  thofe  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor  ! 

*  It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frofts  bite  the  meads; 

*  Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  make  fair. buds  j 
6  And  in  no  fenfe  is  meet  or  amiable. 

*  Pet,  Why,  well  faid,   Kate. 

*  Cath.  A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled,  ; 
4  Muddy',  ill-feeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty , 

*  And  while  it  is  fo,   none  fo  dry  or  thirfty 

*  Will  deign  ,t(r  fip,  or  touch  a  drop  of  it. 

*  Bian.   Sifter,  be  quiet 

*  Pet.  Nay,  learn  thou  that  leffon On,  on,  I  fay/ 

Catb.  Thy  hufband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 

Thy  head,  thy  fovereign :  one  that  cares  for  thee  j 
And,  for  thy  maintenance,  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
To  watch  the  night  in  ftorms,  the  day  in  cold, 
While  thou  ly'ft  warm  at  home,  fecure  and  fafe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience: 
Too  little  payment  for  fo  great  a  debt, 
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Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  fon  Petruchio, 
The  battle's  won,  and  thou  can'ft  keep  the  field. 

Pet.  Oh!   fear  me  not— 

Bap.  Then,  my  new  gentle  Catharine, 
Go  home  with  me  along,  and  I  will  add 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter, 
For  thou  art  changed  as  thou  hadil  never  been. 

Pet,  My  fortune  is  fufficient.  Here's  my  wealth; 
Kits  me,  my  Kate;  and  fince  thou  art  become 
So  prudent,  kind,  and  dutiful  a  wife, 
Petruchio  here  mail  doff  the  lordly  hufoand ; 
An  honefl  mafk,  which  I  throw  off  with  pleafure. 
Far  hence  all  rudenefs,  wilfulnefs,  and  npife, 
And  be  our  future  lives  one  gentle  ftream 
Of  mutual  love,  compliance,  and  regard. 

*  Caih.  Nay,  then  I'm  all  unworthy  of  thy  love, 
*  And  look  with  blufhes  on  my  former  felf. 

*  Pet.  Good  Kate,  no  more — this  is  beyond  my  hopes — 

*  [Goes  forward  ivith  Catharine  in  his  hand* 
Such  duty  as  the  fubje&  owes  the  prince, 
Even  fuch  a  woman  oweth  to  her  hufband  : 
And  when  {he's  froward,  peevifh,  fullen,  four, 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honefl  will, 
What  is  (he  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
And  gracelefs  traitor  to  her  loving  lord?'  J 
How  mameful  'tis  when  women  are  fo  fimple 
To  offer  war  where  they  fhould  kneel  for  peace; 
Or  feek  for  rule,  fupremacy,  and  fway, 
Where  bound  to  love,  to  honour,  and  obey  I 
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PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr  KING. 

bard,  whofe  hopes  on  comedy  depend, 
L     Muft  ftrive  inltrudtion  with  delight  to  blend  J 
"Whi'e  he  who  bounds  hi»lefs  afpiring  views 
To  farce,  the  combrufh  of  the  comic  rnufe, 
"With  pleafantry  alone  may  fill  the  fcene— - 
His  bufmefs  chiety  this>  to  cure  the  fpleen, 
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To  raife  the  penfive  mind  from  grave  to  gay, 
And  help  to  laugh  a  thoughtful  hour  away. 

If  any  quibbling  wit  difpute  my  thefis, 
Fd  afk  the  ufe  of  half  our  petty  pieces  ? 
Nay,  Sirs,   my  qucftion  (till  Ihall  higher  climb.     . . 
Pray  what's  the  ufe  of  full-pric'd  pantomime? 

How  does  the  pleafur'd  eye  with  rapture  glance 
When  mingling  witches  join  in  hobbling  dance! 
When  wriggling  Harlequin,  the  magic  fage, 
In  hornpipe  amble  traverfes  the  llage ! 
When  trembling  Pierrot  in  his  quivering  fliines, 
An  oftrich  enters,  or  a  ferpent  twines! 
When  headlefs  taylors  raile  the  laughing  fit, 
Or  flour- dredg'd  footmen  twirl  upon  a  fpit ! 
But  oh,   how  loud  the  roar,  .how  dear  the  rumble, 
When  fcafTolds,  mortar  boards,  and  bricklayers  tumble  I. 
Wrhen  Clodpate  runs  or  limps,  or  quaintly  rears 
From  laundrefs  tub  his  anabaptift  ears ! 
While  all  the  wit  thefe  exhibitions  draw, 
Is  comprehended  in  the  cry — "  O  la  !" 

Our  author,  in  this  awful  court  of  Drury, 
Submits  his  caufe  to  an  impartial  jury. 
No  friendly  junto  he  to-night  employs, 
To  catch  by  favouring  hands  the  public  voice  : 
He  founds  on  Britifh  candour  all  his  truir, 
Convinc'd  a  Britifh  audience  will  be  juft. 


ACT      I. 

SCENE,  A  genteel  Apartment. 

Enter  HARWOOD  and  FRANKLY. 

FRANKLY. 
1  "TTTTEll,  this  is  the  moft  unexpeded  vifit — But  prf- 

*  VV     thee,  Harwood,  what,  in  the  name  of  myftery, 

*  hath  brought  thee  to  town  at  this  unfafhionable  time  of 

*  the  year  ? 

'  Har.  The  lofs  of  my  fair  houfekeeper. 

c  Fran.  The  lofs  of  Maria  !   Is  me  dead  ? 

c  Har.  Worfe,  my  dear  Frankly — elop'd. 

'  Fran.  Elop'd !  Why,  I  thought  you  had  fo  great  a 

*  a  regard  for  each  other,  that  you  had  been  as  infeparable 
as  old  age  and  avarice,  or  a  coauette  and  a  looking- 

Har. 
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*  Har.  I  thought  fo  too  ;  but  women  are  as  change  - 

*  able  as  their  dreffes ;  there  is  no  anfwering  for  the  hu- 
'  mours  of  the  fex-~-thoJ,  faith,  I  cannot  altogether  ex- 
'  cufe  myfelf  in  the  affair  of  our  parting.     . 

*  Fran.   Prithee  explain. 

«  Har.  You  know,  Charles,  after  the  death  of  my  wife, 

*  (whom,withfhamelmuftown,  I  never  thoroughly  loved), 

*  as  (he  was  not  mine  but  my  father's  choice),    I  pre- 
'  vail'd  on  Maria,  who  was  either  beggared  by  an  unnatu- 

*  ral  father  or  a  villainous  uncle,  to  take  upon  her  the  care 
'  of  my  family — Her  good  fenfe,  beauty,  and  behaviour, 

*  imperceptibly  won  my  heart ;  but  my  pride  forbidding 
'  me  to  marry  a  woman  without  a  fortune,   I  made  ufe 

*  of  every  means  in  my  power  to — gain  her  affections. 

*Fran.  I  underftand  you ;  to  gain  them  in  the  old  way ! 

*  Har.    But  the  fair  Maria  was   fo  much   upon   her 

<  guard,  orfo  obftinately  virtuous,  that  nothing  but  down- 
'  right  matrimony  would  induce  her  to  liften  to  my  fo- 
'  licitations. 

6  Fran.  An  unreafonable  gipfy  !  And  fo  you  dropp'c 
«  the  affair  ? 

1  Har.  Not  quite  fo  hafly  in  your  conclufions,  good  Sir 
«  — After  a  vaft  profufion  of  lying  and  fwearing,  whicl 

<  fail'd  of  the  delir'd  fuccefs,   I  determin'd  to  make  my 
1  grand  attack. 

*  Fran.   Refolv'd  like  a  man  of  fpirit ! 

<  Har.  And  accordingly,  one  night  the  laft  week, 

'  When  ev'ry  eye  was  clos'd,  and  the  pale  moon 
'  And  ftars  alone  fhone  confcious  of  the  theft, 
'  Hot  with  the  Gallic  grape,  and  high  in  blood, 

«  and  fo  forth,   I  began  my  affault 

'  Fran.   Bravo ! 

<  Har.  It  would  be  needlefs  to  tell  thee  T  was  repuls'd 

<  • — In  fhort,  the  dear,   lovely,  affronted,  virtuous  Ma- 

<  ria  fo  highly  refented  the  familiarity,  that  file  inftantly 

<  left  the  houfe,  and  from  that  hour  I  have  not  fet  eye 
«  on  the  fair  enflaver. 

«  Fran.  And  fo  you  are  come  to  town  to  hire  a  new 

<  houfekeeper  ? 

«  Har.  No  ;  to  marry  my  old  one,  if  I  can  be  fo  for-^ 
«  tunate  as  to  encounter  her — I  muft  have  her —  I  can- 

<  not  be  eafy  without  her-— I  have  fQjne  faint  hopes  of 

«  meeting 
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meeting c  with  her*  :ns>  die  :was'feerr  ori  the  London'  road 
—Which  dp  you  think  themoft  likely  way  of  finding 
her  out  ? 

*  Fran.  'Hum — this  requires  fome  thought— Ay — "• 

Pray,  what  do  you  think  of  a  penitential  advertifc:- 
ment  ? 

'  Bar.   No,  hang  it  1   Should  I  be  difcovered  for  the 

*  author,  it  would  make  me  too  ridiculous, 

'  Fran.  That's  true,   I  muft  confefs — Stay— Do  you 
'  imagine  me  will  be  looking  after  another  place  ? 
'  Har.  I  fancy  (he  will,  as  her  finances  mutl  be  low. 

*  Fran.  Then  the  only  methed  I  can  put  you  into  is 

*  an  application  to  fome  of  our  intelligence-warehoufes. 

'  Har.  I  don't  underftand  your  cant  phrafe  :    Pray 
'  what  do  you  mean  by  an  intelligence-warehoufe  ? 
'  Fran.   A  regiiler-office. 

*  Har.   Oh,  I  take  you  !     the  places  where  fervants 
1  may  be  heard  of — Pray*  were  not  thefe  offices  invent- 
'  ed  by  the  ingenious  author  of  Tom  Jones  ? 

'  Fran.  They  were — The  project  hath  been,  arid  ftill 

*  is,  of  great  utility  to  the  public  ;  but  as  there  is  ncr-ge- 
'  neral  rule  without  an  exception,  this  laudable  inftitution 

*  hath  been  ftrangely  perverted,  thro'  the  villainy  and 
'  avarice  of  fome  of  its  managers — There  is  an  old  rafcal 

*  in  this  neighbourhood  who  hath  amafs'd  a  tolerable  for- 
'  tune  by  abufes  of  this  kind.     His  office  is  frequented 

*  by  perfons  of  every  degree  ;  and,  among  its  other  con- 

*  veniences,  the  good  old  trade  of  pimping  is  carried  on 

*  with  great  fucctfs  and  decency.      1  believe  as  many 
'  profelytes  have  been  made  to  the  flefh  by  the  knavery 

*  of  this  rafcal,  as  by  the  moll  fuccefsful  bawd  in  town. 

*  Har.  So,  I  find  the  old  fellow  is  a  genius  in  his  way. 

*  Fran.  A  complete  one — Our  old  fchool-fellow  Jack 
'  Williams  is  his  clerk  ;   from  which  honourable  employ-' 

I  *  ment  he  retires  in  a  few  days  to  a  flewardmip,  to  which 
i  *  I  have  lately  recommended  him. — By  his  means  I  have 

*  often  had  an  opportunity  of  overhearing  fome  palfages" 

*  which  have  afforded  great  humour  and  entertainment. 

*  Har.   If  my  heart  were  not  fo  full  for  the  lofs  of 
I*  this  dear  woman,  I  could  like  to  throw  away  an  hour  in 
'•*  an  amufement  of  this  kind. 

*  Fran*  That  you  may  this  very  morning,    if  you 

« pleafe 
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1  pleafe I'll  introduce  you — It  will  help  to  diffipate' 

*  your  melancholy  for  thk  lofs  of  your  fair  deferter. 

*  Har   Piha,  I'm  not  in  an  humour  to  reliih  any  plea- 
1  fantry — Excufe  me,  Charles — fome  other  time  I'll  ac- 
'  cept  of  your  offer. 

*  Fran.  Since  you  are  fo  fcrious,  I  mufl  infifl  on  your 
'.going — Why,  thou  art  as  melancholy  as  a  fuperfeded 

«  placeman Come,  come,  George,  don't  defpair — I 

'  warrant  we  will  find  out  this  charmer  in  a  few  days— 
'  You  muft  go  with  me,   Harwood. 

*  Har*  Then  I'm  ready  to  attend  you. 

*  Fran*  Alkns  done.''  [Exeuvt. 

SCENE,  a  Regifter  office  *. 

Enter  Williams. 

Wil.  The  bufinefs  of  the  morning  is  partly  over— — 
What  a  crowd  of  deluded  females  have  flock'd  to  this 
office  within  thefe  three  hours,  in  expectation  of  the  ima 
ginary  place  we  have  advertised  ! A  regiiler-office, 

under  the  direction  of  fo  confcientious  a  perfon  as  Mr 
Gulwell,  inftead  of  a  public  good,  becomes  a  public 
evil — My  upright  mafter  feldom  feels  any  reflections  of 
this  kind.  Avarice  is  his  leading  principle  ;  and  fo  long 
as  he  can  fwell  his  bags  by  the  folly  or  credulity  of  man 
kind,  he  will  not  fuffer  confcience  to  hinder  him  in  the 
purfurt  of  gain — *  Mr  Frankly  ! — apropos — I  mufl  have 
«  his  opinion  of  this  letter — 'tis  an  affair  too  ferious  to 

*  be  connived  at. 

*  Enter  Harwood  and  Frankly. 
'  Fran.  Mr  Williams,  your  fervant. 
«  Wil.   Sir,  your  moll  obedient. 
<  Fran.  I  am  come  to  afk  the  favour  of  your  giving 

<  this  gentleman  an  opportunity  of  overhearing  the  hu- 

*  mours  of  the  regifter- office. 

'  Wil  Sir,  you  could  not  impofe  upon  me  a  more  wel- 

*  come  command >Sir — I  beg  pardon  for  my  freedom 

«  — If  I  miftake  not,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  your 

*  fchoolfellow — Your  "name,   I  think,  is  Harwood  ? 

«  Har.  It  is,  Sir 1  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  Mr 

<  Williams. 

*  Wil.  Come,  Sir,  this  is  no  time  for  compliments :  I 

• 

*  The  Farce  nfuaily  begins  here. 
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'  expert  -my  mafter  every  minute — There  is  your  way, 

*  Sir — you  may  fee  all  that  come  in  thro'  the  blind-— 

*  Pray  flip  the  ipring-lock,   for  fear  of  a  furprife  from 
<  my  mailer — —To  your  polls,  gentlemen  :'    I  think  I 
hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Gulwell. 

GnL  So;  this  advertifement  has  brought  in  two  pounds 
thirteen  (hillings  ! — No  very  bad  morning's  work  I— 
Well,  thanks  to  the  memory  of  our  witty  founder,  fay 
I  !  Had  he  not  luckily  hit  on  the  fcheme  of  a  rcgifter- 
office,  I  might  have  dangled  on  at  quill- driving  without 
ever  being  worth  a  groat. 

.  Wil.  But,  Sir,  do  you  think  this  calling  of  ours  the 
moft  confcientious  one  in  the  world  ? — I  begin  to  ima 
gine  my  old  employment,  the  law,  the  more  honeft  pro- 
feflion  of  the  two. 

Gul.  Mr  Williams,  there  is  roguery  in  all  the  employ 
ments  under  the  fun.  Every  day's  experience  will  cc  n- 
vince  you,  that  there  is  no  getting  thro'  the  world  with 
out  a  necefTary  portion  of  trick  and  chicanery. 

Wil.  Sir,  if  the  impoilure  of  this  very  advertisement 
were  found  out  and  duly  punifli'd,  one  or  both  of  us 
would  ftand  a  fair  chance  for  the  pillory.  How  many 
poor  girls  have  this  morning  .been  flripped  of  perhaps 
their  lail  fhilling,  by  being  amufcd  with  the  hopes  of  the 

place  we  have  advertifed. Ffaith,  Sir,  fome  of  our 

profeflion  are  little  better  than  downright  pickpockets 
—I  am  glad  I  mail  have  the  good  fortune  to  leave  it  fo 
foon. 

Gul.  Mr  Williams,  I  am  truly  forry  for  our  fepara- 
tion,  yet  rejoice  at  the  occaiion  of  it — Howe ver,»if  you 
hope  to  make  a  fortune  in  your  alter'd  condition  of  life, 
you  mull  learn  to  keep  your  conscience  in  proper  fubor- 
dination.  I  can  afTure  you,  that  fraud  is  as  neceffary  a 

|  requilite  in  a  ftewardfhip  as  in  an  intelligence-office 

I  Is  there  no  meflage  from  Dr  Skinflint  about  the  Wclfli 
living  ? 

Wil.  Yes,  Sir ;  he'  fays,  as  curates  are  fo  cheap  in 
Wales,  he  will  not  take  lefs  than  a  thoufand  guineas. 

Gul.  A  fpiritual  curmudgeon  !  Why,  it  is  not  quite 
I  a  hundred  a-year.— I  forgot  to  afli  if  you  call'd  at  Cap 
's  tain  Sparkle's  laft  night  ? 

Wil. 
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Wil.  I  did,  Sir ;  and  was  furprifed  to  fee  him  fo 
greatly  recovered. 

Gtil.  Ay,  I  thought  he  would  grow  better  after  the 
embarkation  !  I  never  fuppofed  him  in  any  very  great 
danger,  becaufe  he  refufed  eight  hundred  guineas  for  his 

commiflion  when  his  life  was  faid  to  be  defpair'd  of • 

Have  you  finifhed  the  alignment  of  the  furgeoncy  ? 

mi.  No,  Sir. 

Gul.  Then  get  it  done,  Mr  Williams— Stay — you 

muft  write  an  advertifement  for  the  Daily any  time 

this  afternoon  will  do — of  an  employment  to  be  difpoied 
of  in  Ireland  of  a  thoufand  pounds  per  annurn^  which 
requires  little  learning  or  attendance,  and  may  be  exe 
cuted  by  a  deputy — Remember  to  add,  that  fecreey  is 
requir'd,  and  none  but  principals  need  to  apply. 

Wil.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  young  gentleman  was 
here,  to  know  if  you  had  receiv'd  an  anfwer  about  the 
fecretary's  place. 

Gul.  Truly,   I  am  forry  I  cannot  fucceed Fifteen 

liundred  guineas  were  inlifted  on — I  pleaded  the  young 
gentleman  s  acknowledged  merit,  and  the  public  fer vices 
of  his  brave  father,  who  loft  his  life  in  righting  for  his 
country ;  which  fo  foftened  my  principal,  that  he  funk 
his  demand  from — 

Wil.   Fifteen  to  five  hundred,   I  hope  ? 

Gul.  From  guineas  to  pounds  :  I  could  get  no  furthet 
abatement. 

Wil.  It  is  a  pity  that  fuch  extraordinary  merit  mould 
have  no  better  fuccefs. 

Gul.  Ah,  Mr  Williams,  if  places  were  given  to  perfons 
of  merit  only,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  many  a  big- 
looking  family  ! Away  ;  here's  company  a-coming  ! 

[£xi£  Williams.]  Heyday  !  Who  have  we  here  ?  By 
his  looks  he  muft  be  one  of  the  tribe  of  the  Soup- 
Maigres ! 

Mnter  a  Frenchman. 

French.   Be  votre  nom  Monfieur  le  Gulvelle  ? 

Gul.   It  is,   Sir Your  bulinefs  ? 

French.  Sire,  me  be  tell  dat  dere  be  de  grand  nombre 
d* Academies  Francoifes  en  Londres ;  and  me  voud  be 
glad  to  be  employe  as  un  maitre  de  langues.  Me  fpeak 
a  de  Frens  vid  de  vraie  prononciation  ;  an  you  fee  befide 
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ma  connoiffance  in  de  langue  Angloife  be  not  de  rnofb 
inconfiderable. 

Gul.  O  yes,  Sir,  you  fpeak  very  pretty  Englim,  I 
muft  own  !— Pray,  what  bufmefs  have  you  been  bred  to? 
French.  Bifnefs!  do  you  means  to  front  a  me  ?  me  be 
von  of  de  gens  de  qualite. 

GuL  How,  Sir,  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  fo  poor  aa 
to  be  feeking  after  a  livelihood  ? 

French.  Vy,  vere  be  de  vonders  of  all  dat  ?  Noting 
be  more  commun  en  France — Me  dit  indeed  fometime, 
pour  pafler  le  temps,  amufe  my  fel  vid  curl  a  de  air 
and  cut  a  de  corn  of  mine  comrades  de  qualite  of  bot 
fcx. 

GuL  Sir,  if  you  be  a  proficient  in  thefe  fciences,  I 
give  you  joy  with  all  my  heart ;  for  1  don't  know  a  more 
profitable  calling  in  London,  nay,  nor  a  more  reputable 
one  :  for  its  profeiTors  are  carefs'd  by  perfons  of  the  firil 
fafhion  and  diftin&ion. — There's  your  countryman  Moa- 
fieur  Fiizzelette  de  la  Corneille,  a  hair  and  corn-cutter 
in  St  James's,  that  keeps  his  chari&t,  tho'  'tis  fcarce  half 
a  fcore  years  fince  he  would  have  made  a  bow  to  the 
ground  for  a  bellyful  of  foup-maigre. 
French.  And  begar  fo  vould  me  too. 
Gul.  Sir,  I  will  cook  you  up  an  advertifement  a$ 
long  as"a  proclamation,  that  will  effectually  do  your  bti- 
finefs  :  In  the  mean  time,  I  mail  give  orders  for  one 
of  the  laconic  kind,  to  hang  in  golden  letters  over  your 
door ;  as,  "  Hair  and  corns  cut  after  the  French  tafle, 
by  a  perfon  of  quality." 

French.  Ay,  dat  vil  do  ver  vel !   Par  une  perfone  dc 
qualite. 

Gul.  But,  Sir,  as  you  are  a  man  of  rank,  you  may 
perhaps  think  it  below  your  dignity  to  follow  any  pro- 
fefiion  that  has  the  leaft  appearance  of  bufmefs  ? 
French.   Non,   non,   Monfieur ;   tout  a  contrnirc. 
Gul.  Then  I  dare  venture  to  fay,  that  in  Ids  than  a 
dozen  years  you  will  be  rich  enough  to  return  to  your 

native  country,  and  many  a  princeffe  of  the  blood . 

How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  you  think  of  being 
a  pitiful  teacher  of  French  for  a  livelihood,  when  you 
are  pollened  of  talents  fuperior  to  all  the  learning  in  the 
world  ? 

VOL,  III.  E  e  French 
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French.  Me  vil  tell  you,  Monfieuc- — It  be  no  more  as 
<lix — leven — douze — tirteen— ay,  tirteen  year  fmce  mon 
coufin  com'd  over  to  1'Angleterre  to  teafh  a  de  Frens  in 

de  boarding-ecole Veil,  he  did  engage  de  affe&ion 

of  de  Angloife  young  lady,  fa  belle  ecoliere ;  runn'd 
avay  vid  her ;  and  fo,  begar,  he  getted  de  vife,  vid  not 
lefs  as  von  hundred  toufand  livres — Now,  as  mon  coufm 
could  marrie  de  lady  vid  fo  mufh  of  de  1'argent,  vy  may 
not  me  ope  to  do  de  fame  ? 

Gul.  True,  Sir  ;  but  there's  an  ugly  ad  of  parliament 
fince  that  time,  which  hinders  you  fortune-hunting  gen 
tlemen  from  gaining  fuch  wives. Well,  Sir,  you  will 

tkpofit  a  fmall  fum — two  or  three  guineas  or  fo — and  I 
ihall  begin  the  advertifement. 

French.  Hey  !  vat  you  fay  ?  depofit  i Je  n'entens 

pas  depoiit. 

Gut.  Oh,  Sir,  I'll  foon  explain  it Depofit  figni- 

jBes 

French.  Non,  non,  mon  cher  ami ! — it  be  impoflible 
for  me  to  know  vat  you  means ;  for  me  do  not  under- 
itand  un  mot  de  la  langue  Angloife. 

Gul.  Why,  Sir,  I  thought  your  connoiffance  in  de 
langue  Angloife  had  not  been  de  moil  inconfiderable. 

[Mimicking  him* 

,  French.  O  Monfieur ! but  dat — dat — dat  vas  une 

autre  chofe — quite  anoder  ting. 

Gul.  Well,  Sir,  I  mult  have  two  or  three  guineas, 
by  way  of  earneft,  before  I  proceed  any  further  in  your 
lJufinefs. 

French.  Two  tree  ginee  !  begar,  me  could  fo  fooij 
give  you  two  tree  million — Vat  you  take  a  me  forMJfl 

grand  voleur?  von  tief? You  tink  me  ave  rob  your 

Inglife  exchequer  ;  for  all  de  vorld  know  dat  de  exche 
quer  of  my  countree  ave  fcarce  fo  much  to  be  rob  of— * 
I^et  a  me  fee — me  ave  no  more  as  von  chelin — ^an  von 
,_two — tree  alf  pence. 

Gul   Thirteen  pence  halfpenny!  a  very  critical  fum 

in  England Well,   Sir,   you  may  leave  that  in  part  j 

I  muft  give  you  credit  for  the  remainder. 

[Frenchman  gives  him  money* 

French.  Dere,  Sir An  fo,  Monfieur  le  Gulvelle, 

you  tink  en  veritc  me  fal  ride  in  my  coafli  ? 

Gut* 
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Ga/,<  Not  at  all  impoffible -Call  agaiit  in  a-  week, 

and  you  fhall  fee- what  I  have  done  for  you. 

French.   BegarJ  you  ave  eleve'  mine  'art Sire,  me 

be  votre  tres  humble,  tres  oblige,  &  tres  devote  ferviteur 
O  mon  Dieu!   Ride  in  rny  caroffe!  [Exif. 

Gul.  Your  molt  humble  fervant,    good  Monfieur  Is 

CarofTe If  it  were  not  for  the  credulity  of  mankind, 

what  a  plague  would. become  of  us  office-keepers? 
Enter  Margery. 

Mar.  Sur,  an  I  may  be  ib  bold,  I'fe  come  to  ax 
an  ye've  fped  about  t'  woman-fervant,  at  ye  advertis'd 
for/ 

Gul.   I  have  not — Come  nearer,  young  woman. 

Mar.  Let  me  fteck  t'  deer  firft,  an  ye  pleafe. 

[Shuts  the  door. 

Gul.  What  countrywoman  are  you  ? 

Mar.  I'fe  Yorkshire,  by  my  truly  ! — I  was  bred  an 
bworn  at  Little  Yatton,  afide  Rofeberry  Topping. 

Gul.  Rofeberry  Topping!  Where  is  that,  my  pretty 
maid? 

Mar.  Certainly  God!  ye  knaw  Rofeberry?  I  thought 
ony  fule  had  knawn  Rofeberry  ! — 'Tis  t'  biggeft  hill  in 

oil  Yorkshire 'Tis  aboun  a  mile  an  a  hofe  high,  an 

as  coad  as  ke  at'  top  on't  i't  hettefl  fummer's  day-  .     • 
that  it  is. 

Gul.  You've  been  in  fome  fervice,   I  fuppofe? 

Mar.  Ay,  I'll  uphode  ye  have  T,  ever  fin  I  was  neen 
year  aid — Nay,  makins,  I'd  a  God's  penny  at  Stowilah 
market,  aboun  hofe  a  year  afore  at  I  was  neen — An  as 
good  a  fervant  I've  been,  thof  I  fay't  myfel,  as  ever  cam? 
within  a  pair  o  deers — I  can  milk,  kurn,  fother,  bake, 
brew,  fheer,  winder,  card,  fpin,  knit,  few,  and  do  every 
thing  at  belongs  to  a  hufbandman,  as  weel  as  ony  lafs  at 
ever  ware  clog-fheen:  an  as  to  my  kare&er,  I  defy  ony 
body,  gentle  or  fimple,  to  fay  black's  my  nail. 

Gul.   Have  you  been  in  any  place  in  London? 

Mar.  Ay,  an  ye  pleafe 1  liv'd  wi  Madam  Shrill- 
pipe,  in  St  Pole's  Kirk-Garth ;.  but  was  forc'd  to  leave 
my  place,  afore  at  I  had  been  a  week  o  days  in't. 

.Gul.  How  fo  ? 

Mar.  Marry,  becofe  Hie  ommoft  flighted  an  fcauldecl 

me  out  o  my  wits — She  was't  arrantell  fcaud  at  ever- 1 

E  e   2  met 
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met  wi  in  my.  bvvorn  days — She  had  feerly  fike  a  tongue, 
«js  never  was  in  ony  woman's  head  but  her  awn- — It  wad 
ring,  ring,  ring,  ring,  lik<s  alarum,  frae  mwom  to  neeght, 
Then  (he  wad  put  herfel  into  like  flutters,-  that  her  face 
wad  be  as  black  as  't  reeking-crook — Nay,  for  that  mat 
ter,  I  was  no  but. rightly  forra'd  ;  for  I  was  tell'd  afore- 
hand,  by  fome  vena  fponfible  fwoke,  at  Ihe  was  a  meer 
donnot :  howfomfever,  as  I  fand  my  money  grow  lefs 
an  lefs  every  day,  (for  I  had  brought  my  good  feven  an 
.twenty  (hilling  to  neen  groats  an  two  pence),,  I  thought 
it.  wad  be  better  to  take  up  wi  a  bad  place,  than  nea 
place  at  oil. 

GuL  And  how  do  you  like  London  ? 

Mar.  Marry,  Sur,  I  like  nowther  .egg  nor  fhell  on't. 
*— They're  fike  a  fet  of  fwoke  as  I  never  faw  wi  my  eyn 
— They  laugh  and  flier  at  a  body  like  ony  thing-— -~- 1 
went  no  but  t'other  day  ti't  baker's  mop  for  a  la/e  o 
bread,  an  they  fell  a  giggling  at  me  as  I'd  been  yan  o't 
greateil  gawvifons  i't  warld. 

Gul.  Pray,  what  is  a  gawvifon  ? 

Mar.  Why,  you're  a  gawvifon  for  not  knowing  what 
it  is — I  thought  ye  Londoners  ha  knawn.rvpry  thing — 
a  gawvifon's  a  ninny-hammer — Now,  do  you  think,  Sur, 
at  J  look  ought  like  a  gawvifon  ? 

Gul.  Not  in  the  kail,  my  pretty  damfel. 

Mar,  Theymay  bwoaft  as  they  will  o  their  manners j 
but  they  have  nae  mare  manners  than  a  miller's  horfe, 
I  can  tell  them  that,  that  I  can — I  wim  I  had  been  ftill 
at  canny  Yatton. 

GuL  As  you  have  fo  great  a  liking  to  the  place,  why 
would  you  leave  it  ? 

Mar.  Marry,  Sur,  I  was  forc'd,  as  yan  may  fay,  to 
leav't — The  fquire  wad  not  let  me  be — By  my  truly, 

Sur,  he  was  after  me  mworn,  noon,  an  neeght II  I 

wad  but  ha  confented  to  his  wicked  ways,  I  might  a  had 
gould  by  gopinsv-that  I  might  — Lo  ye,  fquire,  fays  I, 
you're  mitta'en  o  me  !  I'fe  nane  o  thea  fort  o  cattle— 

Ffe  a  vartuous  young  woman,  I'll  aflecr  ye Ye'ere 

other  fwokes  fwoke — Wad  ye  be  fike  a  tayitrelas  to  ruin 
me  ?— — But  oil  wadn't  do  :  he  kept  following  an  fol 
lowing,  an  teizing  an  teizing  me — At  lang  run  I  tell'd 
my  aid  dame  5  an  fhe  gdvifed  me  to  gang  to  London,  to 

be 
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be  out  of  his  way  ;  that  me  did,  like  an  onnift  woman  as 
Ihe  was — I  went  to  my  couiin  Ifbell ;  an  fays  I  to  her, 
I/bell,  fays  I,  come,  will  you  go  way  to  London  ? — Ant 
tell'd  her  the  hale  affair  atween  me  an  the  fquire — Odf~ 
beed  !  fays  (he,  my  lafs,  Til  gang  wi  thee  ti't  warld's 
end; — An  away  we  come  in  good  yearneft. 

€!#/;  It  was  a  very  -vartuo-as  resolution—— —  Pray,  how 
old  are  you  ? 

Mar.  I'fe  nineteen  come  Collop- Monday. 

GuL  Would  you  undertake  a  houfekeeper's  place  ? 

Mar.  I'fe  fiaid  I  cannot  manage't,  unlefs  it  were  ill 
a  hufbandman's  hoirfe. 

GuL  It  is  a  very  fubftantial  farmer's  in  Buckingham- 
(hire -*- 1  am  fure  you  will  do — I'll  fet  you  down  for  it— 
Your  name  ? 

Mar.  Margery  Moorpout,  an  ye  pleafe. 

GuL  How  do  you  fpell  it  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  makins,  I  knaw  nought  o  fpeldering— • 
I'fe  nea  fchollard. 

GuL  Well,  I  (hall  write  to  him  this  evening — What, 
wages  do  you  afk  ? 

Mar.  Nay  marry,  for  that  matter,  I  wad'nt  be  ower 
fKff  about  wage. 

GuL  Then  I  can  venture  to  aflbre  you  of  it You. 

rnuft  give  me  half-a-crown,  my  pretty  maid- — Our  fee  is 
only  a  (hilling  for  a  common  place;  but  for  a  houfc- 
keeper's  we  have  always  half-a-crown. 

Mar-..  1  here's  tvvea  milling,  an  yan — twea — three — •  • 
four — fave — fix    pen'north    o    brafs,    with   a    thoufand 
thanks — God's  prayer  light  o  you  !  for  I'fe  feer  ye'rt* 
bell  friend  I  have  met  wi  fin  I  come  frae  canny  Yatton; 
that  you  are When  mail  I  coll  again,  Sur  ? 

GuL  About  the  middle  of  the  next  week. 
.  Mar.  Sur,, an  ye  pleafc,  gud  mworning  to  you.    [Exif*. 

GuL  Good  morning  to  you,  deer,  virtuous  Mrs  Mar- 
gay  Moorpout So,  this  is  a  fpecimen  of  Yorkfliire 

iiittplicity  ;  that  it  is More  cuftomers  ! 

.ILnter  Scotchman, 
Well,  Sir,  your  b'uiinefs  with  me  ? 

Scot.   Gin  ye. be  the -maifter/o1  this  office,- my  buzi-* 
nffs  wi  ye  is  to  fpear  at  ye  gin  ye  can  be-o'  any  fervice 
'  till  a  pcur  diilrcffit  gentleman^ 
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Gul.  Sir,  I  mould  be  glad  to  do  a  gentleman  in  <j|- 
firefs  any  fervice  in  my  power,  efpecially  one  of  your 
country.  I  have  a  veneration  for  the  very  name  of  a 
Scotchman  ;  my  father  was  one. 

Scot.  Troth,  ye  (peak  vera  mickle  like  a  gentleman, 
an  feem  to  hae  a  proper  fenfe  o'  national  honour-— A'am 
glad  that  A've  been  fae  fonfy  as  to  fa'  into  fie  hands — 
Ye  maun  ken  that  my  family  is  as  auncient  as  ony  i*  a* 
Scotland,  and  that  by  dira&  lineal  dement  I  fprang  frae 
the  great  Jamy  Macintosh,  who  was  privy  councellor  to 
King  Sandy  the  Second. 

Gul.  A  very  confiderable  origin  indeed  : — But  pray, 
Sir,  what  may  have  been  the  caufe  of  your  prefent  di- 
ibefs  ? 

Scot.  Pfe  tell  ye  the  hale  matter — Whenlwas  a  lad 
die,  I  was  fae  daft  to  get  the  ill-will  o'  a'  my  kin,  by 
the  difgrace  I  had  brought  upo'  the  Macintofhes,  by  pit 
ting  myfel  prentice  til  a  cankert  auld  carle  o'  a  fword- 
ftipper  in  Aberdeen,  whafe  bonny  daughter  I  was  fo  un- 
foafy  as  to  click  a  fancy  to. 

Gul.  Well,  Sir? 

Scot.  When  I  was  out  o*  my  prenticefhip,  I  wanted 
gear  to  begin  the  warld  wi'  :  I  ax'd  a'  my  friends  ;  but 
they  girnit  at  me  like  the  vengeance — "  Hald  ye  there, 
**  lad,"  quo'  they :  "  Ye  maun  e'en  pickle  i'  your  airi 
•*•  poke-nuke  !  As  ye  bak'd  ye  may  brew  I" — An  the 
deel  o'  owther  gowd  or  filler ;  nae  no  fae  mickle  as  a 
plack  or  a  bawbie  wald  they  gie  me,  unlefs  I  wad  betak 
myfel  to  fome  mare  gentleman-like  occupation — Weel, 

Sir,  I  was  forcit  to  wale  a  new  bu^inefs^ They  ga* 

me  graith  enough  to  buy  a  pack  ;  an  I  turn'd  travelling 
merchant,  whilk  the  Englifli,  by  way  of  derifion,  ca'  a 
peddler,  that  I  might  nae  langer  be  a  difgjrace  to  my  kin. 

Gul.  Why,  this  was  a  way  to  retrieve  the  difgrace  of 
the  Macintofhes  indeed  \ 

Scot.  Right,  Sir,  verra  right  a  truly  ! — But  wi'  your 
permuffion  I'fe  fpeed  me  to  the  tragical  pait  o'  my  ftory 
-—As  I  was  ganging  my  gate  towards  Portfmouth,  I 
was  attackit  by  twa  rubbers,  wha  gar'd  me  ftrip  frae  the 
imuckle  coat  o'  my  back  to  iny  verra  fark;  an  rubbit  me 
o*  a',  ay  and  mare  nor  a',  I  could  ca'  my  ain— An  no 
content,  wi  taking  my  gudes,;  they  ruggiimy  iiair ;  they 

pou'd 
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pbu*d  me'  by  the  lugs;  they  briffet  and  fkclpit  me  to  fie 
a.  grce,  that  the  gore  blude  rin  into  my  breeks,  an  my 
ikin  .was  amaift  as  black  as  pick — Nay,  when  I  gran?d  iy 
meikle  dool  an  agonie,  the  fallows  leugh  at  my  pitifu* 
•mains;  -caw'd  me  an  ill-far' d  fcabbft  tyke,  an  bad  me  be 
gane  into  my  ain  erowdk  country  to  fell  butter  an  bnin- 
ftane. 

Gut.  The  barbarous  villains!  not  only  to  rob  and  abufe 
you,  but  to  infult  your  country. 

Scot.  I  wat,  it  was  a  downright  national  refle&icta  \ 
An  a'm  fie  a  loo'er  o'  my  country,  that  it  hurt  me  mare 
nor  a'  the  whacks  they  ga'  me,  an  the  lofs  o'  my  pack 
into  the  bargain — Wtel,  Sir,  a'm  now  brought  to  the 
maift  ruefu'  plight  that  ever  peur  fallow  was  in,  for  I 
canna  git  claiths  to  my  back,  or  veetels  to  my  wame— 
A'm  fae  blate,  that  I  maun  flarve  to  deid  or  I  can  ax 
charity ;  abeit,  a'm  fae  hungry,  that  I  could  mak  a  bravv 
meal  upo'  a  whin  four  kail,  an  a  haggife  tane  aff  a  rnid- 
ding,  gif  it  e'en  ftank  like  a  brock. 

Gul.  Poor  gentleman,  I  pity  your  condition  with  all 
my  heart. 

Scot.(  As  I  trudge  alang  the  wynds,  I  can  hear  the 
'cawler  waiter  I  drink  at  the  pump,  gang  jaup,  jaup, 

jaup,  i'  my  empty  kyte Except  a  bicker  oj  gud  fat 

brofe,-an  a  lunch  oj  fait  beef,  whilk  I  gat  laft  Sabbath- 
day  aboard  o'  a  wie  Scotch  barkie,  I  ha  no  had  my  peur 
wame  weel  ileght  this  twa  owks  an  aboon :  an  hunger,  ye 
ken,  is  unco  fare  to  bide. 

GuL  It  is  fo  indeed. 

Scot.  Now  gin  ye  can  pit  me  intill  ony  creditable  way 
o*  gitting  my  bread,  I  fall  reckon  it  a  vera  great  kynd- 
nefs. 

Guf.  For  what  flatten  in  life  do  you  think  yourfelf 
fitteft? 

Scot.  For  ony  ftation  where  learning  is  neceflary — I 
care  na  a  pickle  o'  fneefhing  what  it  be — Ye  may  ken  by 
my  elocution,  a'm  a  man  o'  nae  fma'  lair — Iwas  fae  weel- 
lair'd,'  that  ilka  auld  wife  in  Aberdeen  wald  turn  up  the 
whites  o'';her  een,  like  a  Mafs  John  at  kirk,  an  cry,. 
if  Ay!  God  guide  us!  what  a  pauky  chiel-is  Donald  I 
**  he's  fae  ald-gnbbit  that  a  fpeaks,  like  a  print  buke."-~ 
I  Could  fcke  vcra  weel  to  be  fc  fcutin  fecrctary  till  a  mi- 

niftcr 
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nifter  o'  ftate ;  an  can  fay  wi'out  vanity,  a'm  as  fit  for  ant 
office  as  ony  man>i*  the  Britiih  dominions. 

Gu/.  Then  you  underftand  Latin? 

Scot.  Latin  I  hout  awa'  man !.  hout  awa,, ye  daft  gowk  L 
3>o  ye  jeer  a  body?  a  Scotchman,  an  not  unnerftan  La 
tin?  ha,  ha,  ha!.  A  vera  gud  joke^a-truly ! — Unnerftan, 
Latin,  quo'  he ! — -Why,  we  fpeak  it  better  nor  ony  o'  his- 
majefty's  fubjefts,  an  wi'  the  genuine  original  pronon- 
ciation  too — Ife  gie  ye  a  fpeeeimen  frae  that  wutty  chiel, 

Maifter  Ovid 

,    Parve,  nee  invidio,  Jine  we,  liber,  ibis  in  urbeW} 

Hei  mi  hit  quod  domino  non  licet  if  a  tuol 
Now  ken  ye,  man,  whether  I  unnerftan, Latin*  or  no? 

Gu/.   Oh!   Sir,  I  fee  you  are  a  complete  Latinift 
Well,  if  we  can't  fall  in  for  the  fecretary,  fnppofe  you. 
fhould  take  up  with  tranflating  a  while  'till  fomething 
better  offer? — there  are  pretty  pickings,  very  comfortable, 
pickings,  now  and  then  to  be  had  in  that  way. 

Scot.  Ony  thing  at  prefent  to  fatisfy  the  cravings  o' 
my  wame,  that  is  no  an-under  the  dignity  of  my  family 
— Ye  ken  the  aid  faw,  Beggars  mun  na  be  chufers — for 
that  mater,  I'fe  no  repine,  gif  I  can  but  e'en  git  ban 
nocks  an  fneejhing,  till, fomething  better  fa'  out. 

GuL  Give  me  your  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  you. 
may  expect  to  hear  from  me  very  Inortly. 

Scot.  Donald  Macintofh — gentleman — at  Maifter  Ar 
chibald  Buchanan's,  a  tobacco-merchant,  at  the  fign  of 

the  Highlander  and  fnuff-bladder ower  anenft  king; 

James's  flairs,  Shadwell.   [Gulwell  ivrites.~]  What's  your 
charge,  Sir? 

GuL  Only  a  milling,  Sir. 'tis  a  perquifite  to  my, 

clerk. 

Scot.  There  it's  for  ye,  Sir [.Gives  him  money."}   I 

was  fain  to  borrow't  o'  Sandy  Fergufon  the  coal-heaver;; 
for  the  deel  a  bodle  had  I  o'  my  ain, 

GuL  Have  you  got  any  body  to  give  you  a  character? 

Scot.    In,  troth,  I  canna  fay  .1  ha'  e'en  now!  —  I  ken 
fiea  living  fawl  in  London,  but  Sandy  an  my  landlord, 
that  I  could  ax  fie  a  favour  o',  .an  ablirs  their  karacter  o*.  ' 
me.  would  no  be  thought  fuffictent 

GuL  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  no  very  great,  matter-r—  It  would- 
fav'd  you  a  triikj  for  when  we  make  characters,  we. 


mia&'bt'paM  for  them — We  have  chara&ers,  as-JocL4e-3 
have  pedigrees,  from  five  ihilling-s  to  five  guineas.  • 

Scot.  Weel,  Sir,  we  may  tank  o'  that  anither  time- 
Gin  ye  fuccecd,  ye'fe  find  me  no  ungratefu' — Ye  fal  fee 
I  hae  no  fae  mikle  o'  the  faufe-  Engliihman  i'  me  as  to 
be  fbrgetfu'-o'  my  benefactors — A'm  afeard  a've  beeii 
vera  faiheous;  howe'er  I'-fe  fafh  ye  nae  linger,  but  gang 
my  waus  hame — Sir,  your  vera  abliged  fervant — In  gud 
troth,  this  is  a  rara  avis  inter  ris^  nigroque  ftrniilima  cytr- 

no!  ^mm 

Gut.  Your  moft  obedient,  good  Mr  Latin  Secretary 
— There  goes  one  of  the  many  fools,  that  owe  their  ruin 

to  family-pride Who's  here! — one  of  my  party-co- 

lour'd  cutlomers?  Oh!   'tis  lady  Vixen's  livery ! 
Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Sir,  my  lady  Vixen  delires  to  fpeak  with  you* -at 
Mr  Bombazin's  the  iilk-mercer'»,  over  the  way.' 

Gul.  Mr  Williams,  give  an  eyt  to  the  office — I  (hall 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  [Exeunt ^ 

ACT      II. 

*  SCENE  eantfnufs* 
*  Enter  Harwood  and  .Williams. 
Har.  "T^IS  lucky  that  your  mafter  was  fent  for,  or 
•»-    <  we  (hould  have  been  certainly  puzzled  in 

*  getting  Frankly  out  of  the  houfe. 

'  Wil.  'Twas  fortunate  indeed} 

'  Har.  What  an  infamous  rafcal  he  is!  Such  a  villain 
<  is  enough  to  bring  an  odium  on  the  whole  fraternity  of 
'  office-keepers — I  hone  they  are  not  all  like  tbis  mafter 

*  of  your's,   Mr  Williams? 

4  IVil.  No  ;  they  are  not — There  are  perfons  in  this 
'  way  of  life  of  as  ftricl:  honour  and  integrity  as  in  any 
'  proftffion  whatever, 

'  Har.  A  regifter- office,  under  the  management  of  an 

*  honeft  man,  muil  certainly  be  very  ferviceable  to  the 

*  public  ? 

«  Wil.  Undoubtedly,  Mr  Harwood  — but  the  old  gen- 

*  tleman  is  croffing  the  ilreet — To  your  poft,  Sir. 

4  [Exit  Harwood. 
Enter 
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Enter  GulwelL 

Gul.  Her  ladyfliip  hath  releas'd  me  fooner  than  I  ex- 
pe&ed — Go, , get  the  inftrument  fininYd,  Mr  Williams — - 
[Exit  Williams.]  A  combruih  for  lady  Vixen!  [ior/- 
ting.~\  This  I  believe  will  be  the  pne-and-twenticth  fhe 
hath  had  from  my  office  within  thefe  two  years — a  fpe- 
cial  cuilomer,  i'faith !  Heyday !  who  have  we  here  ?  a 
fpruce  coxcomb  of  the  military  caft! 

Enter  Captain  Le  Brufli. 

Cap.  Sir,  your  moil  obedient — Pray  an't  you  Mr  Geo- 
fry •  Gulwell,  Efquire? 

Gul.   The  fame,  Sir. 

Cop.  Then  I  am  come  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you-. 

Gul.  Your  buline,fs,  good  Sir? 

Cap.   You  muft  know,  Sir,   1  am  an  enfign  in  a  new-, 
rais'd  ridgmen,  to  which-  poll  I  was  advanced  through 
the  inter eil  of  my  very  good  friend  and  acquaint 
lord  Pliant,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  ferve  many  v 
in  the  capacity  of  a  valet  de  chambre — But,  Sir, 
formerly  a  fervant,  I  am  a  gentleman-born,  and  have  hud 
the  honour  of  an  univerfity  iddication. 

Gul.  Sir,  I  make  no  difpute  of  it:  you  have  the  ap-, 
pearance  of  a  man  of  coniequence — May  I  crave  your 
name  and  family? 

Cap.  My  name,  Sir,  is  Le  Brufli — I  am  commonly- 
called  Brufli ;  but  le  Brufli  is  the  name  my  family  was 
ariginally,  nay  even  fo  lately  as  Harry  the  .tight,  known 
by:  a  name,  Sir,  given  by  way  of  diilin&ion  to  one  of  my 
auntfifters,  that  was  general  under  All-afraid  the  Great, 
for  fo  victorioufly  fweeping  away  hole  armies  of  the  ene 
my-— Our  family  had  all  their  eilates  confiscated  in  the 
broils  between  the  Yorkmire  and  Lancafhire  line  ;  fo 
that  their  predeceflbrs1  have  been  a  little  out  of  repair  to 
the  prefent  time,  and  the  name  regenerated  into  plain 
Briiih. 

Gul.  Sir,  as  your  family  hath  been  fo  long  reduced, 
how  came  you  by  the  education  you  talk  of? 

Cap.  Sir,  I  was  taught  to  read  and  write  free-gratis 
for  nothing  at  a  charity-fchool,  and  attended  lord  Pliant 
to  the  univerfity;  where  you  know  there  is  many  oppor 
tunities  for  a  man  of  talons  to  improve  himfelf- 

Gul.   Right,  Sir;  fuch  opportunties,  that  I  have  fre 
quently 
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quently  known  a  valet  return  from  thence  full  as  wife  as 
his  mailer. 

Cap.  Egad,  Sir,  I  fee  very  plainly  you're  a  gentle 
man,  that  knows  what's  what. 

Gul.  And  pray,  Captain,  what  were  your  favourite 
ftudi-es  at  college? 

Cap.  Logic  and  poetry,  the  only  two  iludies  fit  for  a 
gentleman ;  as  the  firft  will  teach  you  to  cheat  the  devil, 
and  the  laft  to  charm — the  ladies. 

Gul.  I  mould  be  glad  to  have  a  little  conference  with 
you  on  the  latter,  for  I  am  a  bit  of  a  dabler  in  it. 

Cap.  Then  feroufly  as  a  friend,  I  would  difluade  you. 
to  look  out  damn'd  (harp,  or,  upon  my  foul,  you'll  catch 
a  tartar!  For  I  have  not  met  with  any  body,  that  was 
fit  to  hold  the  candle  to  me  In  poetry,  for  a  long  ferns 
of  time — But,  Sir.  as  I  am  in  hafte,  we  had  better  refer 
the  difpute  at  prefent — any  other  time  I  am  at  your  fer- 
vice  for  a  confab  of  a  few  hours — I  (hall  run  thro*  my 
buiinefs  with  as  brief  prolixity  as  pofilble — At  a  country 
town,  where  I  was  recruiting,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
pick  up  a  maiden  lady,  pretty  well  ftricken  in  years,  with 
a  fortune  of  three  thoufand  pounds  in  the  Hocks.  Now, 
Sir,  as  the  interefl  of  the  money  and  my  prefent  pay  will 
fcarce  be  fufficient  to  maintain  me — for  you  know,  Sir, 
a  Ibldier  and  a  gentleman  is  anonymous  characters,  and 
a  man  in  my  office  muft  live  up  to  his  dignity — I  fay, 
Sir,  as  the  intereft  of  the  money  is  damn'd  low,  I  have 
a  defire  to  purchafe  a  cornacy,  or  a  company  of  foot, 
tliat  I  may  be  better  able  to  live  like  a  gentleman. 

Gul.  Polls  of  this  kind  frequently  fall  under  my  dif- 
pofal-— I  think  it  a  prudent  and  honurable  intention  in 
you;  as,  in  cafe  of  mortality,  the  proviiion  for  your  lady 
will  be  larger. 

•£#/>.- Pho!  dam  the  old  hag!  I  don't  cave  if  the  de 
vil  had  her!  I  have  been  married  above  two  months,  and 
was  a* -tired  of  her  in  the  firft  fortnight,  as  a  modern  man 
of  quality  after  a  twelvemonth's  cohabitation — I  have,  for 
thefe  five  weeks  paft,  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
break  her  heart;  but  egad  it  is  made  of  fuch  tough  fluff, 
fueh  penetrable  iluff,  (as  my  friend  Shakefpeare  calls  it), 
that  I  believe  I  (han't  be  able  to  defect  the  bufmefs, 
! — In  ftiort,  my  difappoifltmenl  hath  thrown  me 

into 
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into  fuch  a  hellifh  delimmar,  that  the  devil  fetch  me  if 
I  know,  for  the  blood  and  foul  of  me,  how  to  execrate 
myfelf  out  of  it !  For  I  want  to  be  rid  of  her  moft  cur- 
fedly,  that's  certain. 

Gul.  There  are  ways — many  ways,  Captain,  by  which 
fuch  a  bufmefs  may  be  brought  about. 

Cap*  True,  Sir,  my  fergeant  Tom  SpatterdauS,  who 
is  a  damn'd  cute  dog,  as  any  in  the  Coppercan  fyftem 
— You  don't  know  Tom?  do  you,  Sir? 

Gul.  1  can't  fay  I  have  the  honour  of  his  acquaint 
ance. 

Cap.  Oh !  the  moft  droleft,  comicaleft  fon  of  a  whore 
in  the  hole  univerfe,  egad ! — As  I  was  a-faying,  Tom  of 
fered  me  for  ten  pieces  to  give  her  a  dofe;  but  no,  no;, 
damme!  thinks  I  to  myfelf,  I'll  not  poifon  the  old  bel 
dam  neither;  it  will  be  the  more  fafhionable  way  to  break 
her  heart. 

GuL  Sir,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  afk  why  you  are  fo  deiirous  of  parting  with  a  woman, 
who  hath  been  fo  great  a  benefa&refs  to  you  ? — I  mould 
be  afraid  your  patron  and  his  lady  would  refent  fuch  be 
haviour— -Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  anfwer  my  que- 
ilion  with  truth  ? 

Cap.  Truth,  Sir,  is,  to  be  fure,  a  moft  amable  thing, 
and  what  every  gentleman  ought  to  make  ufe  of,  as  Mr 
.  what's  hie  name  ? — One  of  the  old  Roman  philo- 
fophers  there — Pythogorus,  I  believe — Ay,  Squire  Py- 
thogorus  it  was, — ufed  to  fay,  Sockratas  is  my  friend, 
Pluto  is  my  friend,  but  truth  is  more  my  friend.  So  fay 
J;  lord  Pliant  is  my  friend,  lady  Pliant  is  my  friend,  but 
truth  Is  more  my  friend.  And  tho'  fome  perfons  will 
affirm  that  truth  ought  not  to  be  fpoken  at  all  times,  yet 
no  philofopher,  nor  nobody  elfe,  would  ever  venture  to 
affirm,  but  that  truth  ought  to  be  fpoken  at  fome  times — 
which  being  granted — i  fay,  Sir,  which  being  granted, 
it  muft  follow — neccffarily  follow,  Sir— that  tho'  truth 
ought  not  to  be  fpoken  at  all  times,  occailons,  and  fea- 
fons  ;  yet  feafonable  truths  may  be  occafionally  fpoken 
at  all  times — But  this,  Sir,  is  the  very  profundity  of  lo- 
gic,and  confequently  out  of  the  reach  of  every  capacity ; 
wherefore  1  fliall  defcend  into  the  fpear  of  common  fenfe,  : 
to  be  the  better  underilood. 
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Gul.  Sir,  I  muft  acknowledge  that  your  arguments 
are  very  fublime  and  logical;  but  yet  they  are  no  anfwer 
to  my  queftion — Perhaps  1  have  been  too  rude  to  prefs 
you  on  the  occafion — there  may  be  fome  lady  in  the  cafe, 
who — 

Cap.  Egad,  Sir,  you're  in  the  right!  I  had  not  been 
married  above  ten  days,  till  I  fell  moft  confumedly  in 
love  with  a  niece  of  my  wife's;  a  girl  of  fifteen,  with  a 
damn'd  large  fortune! — a  moll  exquafite  creature,  upon 
my  foul! — In  fhort,me  is  all  the  hole  tote  of  my  defires 
— As  that  there  black  fcllar  in  the  play — Othello  Moor, 
I  think,  they  call  him — fays,  "  Perdition  catch  my  foul 
"  but  I  do  love  her!  and  when  I  love  her  not,  chaos  is 
"  come  again!" 

Gul.  Pray,  Captain,  who  is  that  chaos  ? 

Cap.  And  when  I  love  her  not,  chaos  is  come  again 
— Oh !  a  damn'd  fine  fenthnent  as  ever  was  utter'd — the 
moft  fentimental  fentiment  in  the  world. 

Gul.  But,  Captain,  I  aik  you  who  is  that  chaos? 

Cap.  Chaos!  I^ard  blefs  you! — You  pertend  you  don't 
know!  A  man  of  your  years  and  underftanding  tool— 
Fie!  fie!  Mr  Gulwell! — None  of  your  tricks  upon  tra 
vellers  ! 

Gul.  Sir,  I  feldom  afk  the  meaning  of  a  word  I  un- 
deriland. 

C#p.  Then  you  muft  knr.w  chaos  is  a— my  dear,  it  is 
a — a — a — Zounds!  what  (hall  I  fay? — The  devil  chaos 
him — It  is  a — I  can't  find  words  to  exprefs  myfelf  pro 
perly — It  is  impofiible  to  divine  it  literally — but  chaos 
when  a  man  fpeaks  of  chaos — in — in  —  a  general  way — 
it  is  as  much  as  to  fay — chaos — chaos — I  can't  divine  it 
'othenvife  for  the  blood  and  foul  of  me. 

Gul.  You  have  not  divin'd  it  at  all ;  at  lead  not  to 
my  fatisfaCtion — I  fuppofe,  by  the  connection,  it  figni- 
lles  dJllike. 

Cup.  Right,  Sir,  it  is  a— a — kind  of  diflikc;  but  not, 

as  one  may  fay,  a — a — an  ubfolute  diflike But,  Sir, 

to  porcecd  in  ray  ftory — If  I  could  but  break  my  wife's 
heart,  I  fhould  afluredly  marry  my  niece  in  lefs  than  a 
month  after  her  deceafc — A  feprate  maintenance  won't 
do,  or  Mrs.Le  Bnifh  mould  have  it  with  all  my  foul; 
but  if  we  part,  you  know  all  hopes  of  breaking  her  heart 

VOL.  III.  F  f 
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are  over — She  hath  offer'd  to  feparate,  if  I  would  give 
her  two  hundred  pounds  in  ready  rhino,  and  annually  al 
low  her  for  life  an  annual  provifion  of  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  every  year  • 

GuL  Which  you've  refufed,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Cap.  Refufed!  moft  certainly,  Sir!  I  was  almoft  pu- 
trified  with  aftonifhment  at  the  agrcgious  impudence  of 
her  demand — I  mall  not  confent  to  allow  her  a  milling 
more  as  fifteen  a-year — She  may  live  very  comfortably, 
very  comfortably,  on  it  in  the  north. 

GuL  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  fifteen  pounds  a-year  a  very 
genteel  allowance,  efpecially  as  (he  brought  you  fo  fmall 
a  trifle  as  three  thoufand. 

Cap.  I  think  fo  too,  egad!  But  thefe  old  devils  have 
no  confcience  at  all,  damme ! — Well,  Sir,  you'll  give  me 
an  anfwer  as  foon  as  poffible — You  may  hear  of  me  at 
Mrs  Drefden's,  a  milliner  under  the  peeaches,  in  Com 
mon  Garden. 

Gul,' \jvjriting.~}  Very  well,  Sir — I'll  talk  with  a  prin 
cipal  about  your  affair  this  evening. 

Cap.  .There,  Sir — \_gives  him  money. ~\  You'll  take  care 
to  beat  him  down  as  low  as  pofflble  ? 

GuL  You  may  depend  on  my  beft  endeavours,  moft 
noble  Captain — — [Exit  Captain  Le  Brufti.]  Scoundrel 
I  mould  have  faid — Why,  this  fellow's  a  greater  rafcal 
than  myfelf — But  what  can  be  expected  from  a  coxcomb 
of  his  ilamp  ? — More  company ! 

Enter  Irishman. 

Iri/b.  My  dear  .honey,  I  am  come  to  Ihee  if  you  have 
commiferafhon  enough  in  your  bowelfh  to  a  poor  Irifh- 
Inan,  to  get  hka  a  plaim. 

GuL   What  fort  of  a  place  are  you  fit  for? 

IriJJi.  Upon  my  fhalwaihon,  joy,  d'ye  fee,  I  am  fit 
for -any  plaim  alive!  I  have  itrength  and  bonefli  enough 
in  this  carcafh  of  mine  to  do  all  the  work  in  the  world. 

GuL  Have  you  ever  been  in  fervice  ? 

fri/b.  In  mervim  !  No,"  to  be  fure,  I  have  not — Yes, 
by  St  Patrick,  ever  fince  after  I  was  fo  big  as  a  potatoes 

GuL  With  whom  did  you  laft  live  ? 

tfljh.  With  Squire  Maclellan  of  Killybega. 

GuL  Kill) begs!  Where  the  deuce  is  that? 

Irt/ki 
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Irifo.  Why,  where  the  devil  mould  it  be  but  in  Ire 
land,  my  dear  honey  ? 

Gul.  But  what  part  of  Ireland  ?  what  province  ?  what 
county  ? 

Irifh*  It  is  in  the  provinfh  of  Donegal,  in  the  county 
of  Ulfter — It  is  an  inland  fea- port -town,  where  they 
catch  the  beft  pickled  herrings  in  all-  England — By  my 
fet,  he  was  the  beft  man  of  a  maifhter  between  Derry 
and  Youghal — Arra,  I  lhall  never  live  fo  well  with  no 
body  elfe,  unlefs  I  go  back  to  live  with  him  again. 

Gul.  As  he  was  fo  good  a  rnafter,  how  came  you  to 
leave  him  ? 

Iri/h.  Leave  him,  joy  !  becaufe  he  wanted  to  make 
a  bug  and  a  fool  of  me.  When  I  went  to  go  to  plough 
and  harrow,  he  would  infift  on  my  yoking  the  dear  crea- 
tures  the  mulefh  by  the  necks  inilead  of  the  tailim. 

GuL  The  tails!  Why,  is  that  the  Irifli  cuftom  in 
ploughing  ? 

Iri/h.  Ay,  upon  my  confcience,  it  is,  joy  !  and  the 
beft  cufhtom  that  ever  was  born  in  the  world — I'll  give 
you  a  reafon  for  it,  honey — You  know  when  the  traflies 
is  falkncd  to  the  tail,  all  the  reft  of  the  body  is  free  ; 
and  when  all  the  carcafh  but  the  tail  goes  along,  the  tail 
muft  follow  of  courfe.  Befides,  honey,  all  the  world 
knows  the  ftrcngth  of  every  human  creature  lies  in  the 
tail — Arra,  he  wanted  to  bodder  me  with  his  dam  Eng- 
lifh  tricks  ;  but  the  devil  burn  me  if  honeft  Paddy  would 
not  have  left  twenty  places,  if  he  had  been  in  them  all 
at  once,  fooner  than  be  put  out  of  the  way  of  his  coun 
try  ! 

Gul.  You  were  certainly  in  the  right:  I  commend 
your  fpirit — But  pray,  how  have  you  liv'd  fmcc  your 
came  to  London  I 

IriJJj.  Liv'd,  honey  !  Asa  great  many  lives  in  Len- 
don  ;  nobody  knows  how — By  my  (houl,  I  have  only 
pick'd  up  five  thirteens  for  thefe  four  weeks  and  a  half. 

Gul.  A  fpecial  raw-bon'd  fellow  this  !  He  will  do  for 
America — I  muft  fend  word  to  my  nephew  Trappum— 
Would  you  like  to  go  abroad,  friend  ? 
.  Irijh.  Ay,  my  dear  honey  ;  any  way  in  England  or 
in  Scotland  ;  but  I  do  not  like,  d'ye  fee,  to  live  out  of 
my  native  kingdom. 

F  f  2  Gut. 
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Gul.  Oh,  'tis  only  a  very  fhort  voyage,  a  little  round 
t|ie  Lands-end — A  gentleman  hath  taken  a  very  confi- 
dcrable  farm  in  the  well ;  and  if  I  could  prevail  on  him 
to  hire  you,  you  would  have  the  fole  management  of  it 
— 'Twould  be  the  making  of  you — You  can  write,  I 
fupppfe  ? 

Irj/fi.  Yes,  upon  my  conscience,  that  I  can  very  well 
— May  mark,  honey;  that's  ail — But  that's  nothing, 
rny  dear  ;  I  could  get  any  body  to  write  .for  me,  if  they 
did  but  know  how. 

Gul.  That's  true — Well,  I  (hall  fee  the  gentleman 
this  evening,  and  have  a  little  clofe  talk  with  him  about 
you. 

Irijh.  Upon  my  moul,  the  moft  fliivileft  perfon,  d'ye 
fee,  that  ever  I  met  with  iince  I  was  an  Irimmah. 


Gulf  Where  do  you  lodge,  friend  ? 

Irijlj.  At  the  Harp  and  Spinning-wheel  in  Farthing- 
fields,  Wapping  j  in  a  room  of  my  own,  that  I  hire  at 
ninepence  a-week. 

Gul-  Your  name  ? 

Irijh.   Patrick  O'Carrol. 

GuL  O'Carrol !  give  me  your  hand — we  muft  be  cou^t 
fms — my  great  grand-mother  vcas  an  O'Carrol. 

Infli,  Was  fne  ?  By  St  Patrick,  then,  we  mull  be 
couiins  fure  enough  ! — Where  was  me  born  ? 

Gid.  At  what  do  you  call  the  place,  where  Squire 
O'Carrol  lives  ? 

Jrijb.   What,  Provoft  O'Carrol  ? 

Gul.  Ay,  the  Provoft. 

Iri/Jy.  Oh,  you're  a  foft  lad  !  you  don't  know  it  was 
iBaiifhanny  ? 

Gul.  Right,  that  is  the  very  place— Well,  coufin,  I 
mould  like  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you. 

Irijh.   And  fo  mould  poor  Paddy,  by  my  fct You 

cannot  conceive  how  my  heart  dances  in  the  infide  of 
my  bowelfh  to  fee  a  relaflion  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
where  I  expected  to  fee  nobody  at  all — Do,  honey,  put 
your  head  here  to  feel— Fet,  joy,  it  beats,  and  beats,  and 
beats,  and  jumps  about  in  my  belly,  like  a  bru filed  pea 
upon  a  red-hot  fire-fhovel — Arra,  I  knew  you  to  be  bet 
ter  than  half  an  J'rifhman  by  your  fhivility  to  ilrangers. 
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GuL  Ay,  I  wim  I  were  wholly  fo ;  but  it  was  my 
misforturie  to  be  born  in  England. 

Irijb.  Upon  my  confcience,  that  was  almoft  poor 
Paddy's  misfortune  too  !  I  was  begot  in  England  ;  but 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  went  over  to  Ireland  to 
be  born. 

GuL  Well,  coufin,  if  you  will  call  on  me  to-morrow 
morning,  I  hope  I  mall  be  able  to  give  you  joy  of  your 
place. 

Irijb.  I  mail,  my  dear  cumin — Arra,  now  if  I  was 
but  my  father,  who  has  been  dead  thefe  feven  years,  I 
mould  be  for  making  a  fong  upon  you  for  this  fliivility. 

GuL  Your  father  !  what  was  he  ? 

Irifh.  A  true  Irifli  poet,  my  dear ;  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write — By  my  fet,  honey,  he  wrote  many  an 
excellent  new  fong — I  have  one  of  his  upon  Molly  Mac- 
lachlen,  a  young  virgin  in  Sligo,  who  he  fell  in  love 
with,  after  me  had  two  love-begots  at  one  time  to  Squire 
Concannon. 

GuL  I  mould  be  glad,  to  fee  it  if  you  have  it  on  you. 

Irifh.  O  yes,  my  dear  creature,  I  always  carry  it  up 
on  me — It  is  in  my  head,  honey  ;  you  (hall  fee  it  in  EC. 
minute,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  fing  it. 

GuL  With  all  my  heart,  coulin. 

Irijh.  The  devil  burn  me  now,  honey,  if  I  can  think 
of  the  right  tune,  becaufe  it  never  had  any  tune  at  alt. 
-—however,  it  will  go  to  Larry  Groghan. 
GuL  By  all  means  let's  have  it, 

Irifhman  fmgs. 

My  fweet,  pretty  Mogg,  you're  foft  as  a  bog,, 
And  as  wild  as  a  kit-ten,  as  wild*  as  a  kitten  : 
Thofe  eyes  in  your  face  (O  pity  my  cafe  !) 
Poor  Paddy  hath  fmitten,  poor  Paddy  hath  fmitten  ;.. 
For  fofter  than  filk,  and  fair  as  new  milk, 
Your  lily-white  hand  is,  your  lily-white  hand  is : 
Your  fhape's  like  a  pail ;  from,  your  head  to  your  tail 
You're  ftrait  asr  a  wand  is,  you're  ftrait  as  a  wand  is., 
Your  lips  red  as  cherries,  and  your  curling  hair  is 
As  black  as  the  devil,  as  black  as  the  devil  : 
Your  breath  is  as  fweet  too  as  any  potatoe, 
Or  orange  from  Seville,  or  orange  from  Seville. 

F  f  3  When: 
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When  drefs'd  in  your  boddice,  you  trip  like  a  goddefs? 
So  nimble,  fo  frifky  !   fo  nimble,  fo  frifky  ! 
A  kifs  on  your  cheek  ('tis  fo  fcft  and  fo  fleek) 
Would  warm  me  like  whifky,  would  warm  me  like 

whifky. 

I  grunt  and  I  pine,  and  I  fob  like  a  fwine, 
Becaufe  you're  fo  cruel,  becaufe  you're  fo  cruel : 
No  reft  I  can  take  ;  and,  afleep  or  awake, 
I  dream  of  my  jewel,  I  dream  of  my  jewel. 
Your  hate  then  give  over,  nor  Paddy  your  lover 
So  cruelly  handle,  fo  cruelly  handle  ; 
Or  Paddy  muft  die,  like  a  pig  in  a  fty, 
Or  fnuff  of  a  candle,  or  fnuff  of  a  candle. 

Gul.  I  thank  you  very  kindly  ;  it  is  a  moft  admirable 
fong — Well,  you  will  be  here  at  nine  to-morrow  ? 

Irf/Ji.  You  may  be  certain  of  my  coming,  mr  dear 
tufhin. 

Gul.  But  hark  you,  be  fure  not  to  mention  a  word  of 
this  affair  to  any  perfon  whatfoever — 1  would  not  have  it 
get  wind,  left  any  body  elfe  mould  be  applying  to  the 
gentleman 

Irifly.  Oh,  let  Paddy  alone  for  that,  my  dear  crea 
ture  ;  I  am  too  cunning  to  mention  it  to  nobody  but 

my  nown  fhelf Well,  your  fervant,  my  dear  cumin. 

\_8xtt. 

Gul.  Your  fervant,  your  fervant — We  muft  have  this 
fellow  indented  as  foon  as  poiTible — He  will  fetch  a  rare 

price  in  the  plantations "  Odfo  !   here  comes  one  in 

*  a  chair — I  fancy  this  muft  be  my  dear  fifter  in  wickt% 
«  nefs. 

"  Enter  Mrs  Snarewell  in  a  chair  *. 

"  Dear  Mrs  Snarewell,  your  moft  obedient Let  me 

"  hand  you  to  a  feat,  Madam. 

"  Snare.  Oh !  oh !  oh !  Touch  me  gently,  Mr  Gul- 
««  well. 

"  Gul.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  abroad  again.  [Kijfts 
**  her.~\  I  hear  you  have  had  a  very  bad  night. 

"  Snare.  Oh,  the  moft  (hocking  one  that  can  be  ima- 
«<  gined !  The  colic,  and  my  old  curfed  diftemper  the 

"  rheumatife, 

*  This  character  was  not  permitted  to  be  play'd  ;  bat  i?  i 
liere  for  the  fati§fa<ftk>D  of  the  reader. 
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"  rheumatife,  have  plagued  me  to  fo  violent  a  degree, 
"  that  I  could  not  poffibly  attend  your  office  in  time — 
"  Such  twitchings  !  fuch  tortures  ! — I  never  expecled  to 
"  live  till  morning,  I  affure  you — Poor  Mr  Watcblight 
"  the  tallow-chandler  was  call'd  twice  out  of  bed  to  com- 
**  fort  me — The  dear  man  was  fo  fervent  in  his  prayers,. 
'*  and  fo  earned  in  his  ejaculations,  that  I  received  great 
"  comfort  and  confutation — I  was  fo  cafy,  fo  compofed, 
"  fo  reiigned,  after  I  had  made  my  peace,  that  I  could 
**  have  parted  with  life  with  as  little  uneafinefs  as  a  young 
'*  wife  of  quality  with  her  deary  of  threefcore — Oh  he's 
"  a  moft  heavenly  creature  !  He  faid  fuch  comfortable 

'*  moving  things  ! But  what  fuccefs  had  the  adver- 

"  tifement  ? 

"  Gul.  Beyond  expectation.  I  had  above  fifty  dam- 
"  fels  with  me — You  might  have  cull'd  half  a  dozen  at 
"  leaft  that  would  have  anfwer'd  ,to  a  T ;  fuch  frefh 
"  blooming  creatures  ! 

"  Snare.  The  devil's  in  my  luck,  to  be  fure  ! — Ay, 
"  ay,  he  owes  me  a  grudge  for  turning  Methodiil — I 
"  hare  been  curfing  my  fortune  in  bed  thefe  three  hours 
"  — fo  violently  pain'd,  fo  tortur'd,  that  I  could  not 
*4  rife,  tho*  my  life  had  depended  on  it — I  am  certainly 
*'  the  mod  unfortunate  woman  alive  !  The  reputation  of 
"  my  houfe  will  be  utterly  blafted  for  want  of  frefh  faces 
**  — O  this  curfed  rheurnatife,  that  it  mould  feize  me  at 
"  fuch  a  juncture  !— —  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  think 
"  on't.  \_Weeps. 

'*  Gul  Madam,  be  comforted  ;  many  of  them  will  be 
^  applying  to-morrow  to  know  their  fuccefs. 

'*  Snare.  To-morrow  !  But  that  won't  anfwer  my 
"  purpofe  :  I  have  promifed  a  virgin  to  Mr  Zorobabel 
"  Habakuk  to-night. 

**  Gul.  You  mult  palm  fame  of  your  frefheft  comma- 
"  dities  on  him  for  one. 

'*  Snare.  Palm  fome  0f  your  freiheft  commodities, 
*'  quotha  !  you  are  vallly  miftaken  in  your  man  !  He  is 
"  too  knowing  in  thefe  matters  to  be  impofed  on.  It 
<l  would  be  as  difficult  to  deceive  my  little  Ifraelite  in 
'*  that  point  as  a  jury  of  matrons  :  befides,  he  pays  the 
"  price  of  virginity  j  and  I  am  a  perfon  of  more  honou1; 
"  and  confcieuce  than  even  endeavour  to  fob  him  off  with 
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**  a  counterfeit — I  have  too  ftrong  a  fenfe  of  religion*  to 
"  beguilty  of  fuchaheinous  impoilure — No,  no,  MrGul- 
*4  well ;  if  we  expec"l  to  be  happy  hereafter,  we  mull  en- 
"  deavour  to  do  as  we -would  be  done  by — Is  there  never 
"  a  likely  girl  you  expect  at  the  office  to-day  ? 

"  Gul.  None  that  1  know  of But  pray  how  {land* 

"  the  account  for  the  Iriih  lady  ? 

"  Snare.  Why,  Sir,  1  could  not  fqueeze  a  penny 
•{  more  than  ten  guineas  from  the  old  clofe-fifted  fcrive- 
4f  ner  ;  fo  that  1  owe  you  five — Upon  my  foul,  Mr  Gul- 
**  well,  you  muft  abate  of  your  demands  for  the  future* 
«*  The  expences  of  a  houfe  of  pleafure  run  fo  high,  that 
'*  I  cannot  afford  you  an  equal  moiety  of  my  procuratioa 
«'  — There's  rent,  taxes,  cefTes,  repairs,  fire,  candle,  li- 
•'  nen,  wafliing,  cloaths,  connivance-money,  andathou- 
'*  fand  other  expenfive  articles — I  can  give  you  no  more 
«'  than  a  fourth  part :  I  can  afford  you  no  more,  as  I 
•»  hope  to  be  fav'd  ! 

"  GuL  Madam,  I  can  do  bufinefs  on  my  prefent  tei:ms 
"  with  any  of  the  procureiTes  in  town. 

"  Snare.  Ah,  you're  a  covetous  curmudgeon  !  but  there 
"  is  no  quarrelling  with  you — Well,  I  muft  be  going  : 
«*  I  have  promifed  Mr  Watchlight  to  be  at  the  Taber- 
*«  nacle,  to  return  thanks  for  my  recovery — He  will 
"  preach  a  thankfgiving-fermon,  and  ling  an  occafional 

**  hymn  of  his  own  compofing  after  the  difcourfe • 

"  Here  it  is ;  I  have  been  humming  it  over  in  the  chair. 
"  O  they  are  fvveet  words  !  divine  words  !  comfortable 
*'  words  !  I'll  get  Mr  Watchlight,  to  write  you  a  copy. 
"  Oh,  he's  a  good  creature  !  1  can  never  be  out  of,  his 
"  debt  for  the  great  work  of  my  reformation — T'is  true, 
"  I've  left  him  all  my  worldly  fubflance,  except  ring? 
"  and  mourning  to  you  and  a  few  friends — Dear  man! 
«'  he  has  promifed  to  lay  it  out,  even,  to  the  uttermofl 
"  farthing,  in  building  a  tabernacle. 

"  Gul.  I  hope,  Madam,  you  have  not  difmherited 
*'  your  two  daughters  ? 

"  Snare.  Why,  I  had  fome  fcruples  on  that  head; 
«<  but  Mr  Watchlight  removed  them — He  convinc'd  me 
««  of.  the  exceeding  great  iinfulnefs  of  leaving  any  thing 
«*  to  haftards,  as  it  was  %  dire.c^  countenance  to  the  caufe 
«.*  of  lewdncfs. 

«  GuL 
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<f  Gtil.  Here's  religion  with  a  vengeance  !        [Afide. 

**  Snare.  Oh,  he's  a  good  creature  !  I  fho'.ild  have 
«*  been  loft!  utterly  loft!  irrecoverably  loft!  if  it  had 
*'  not  been  for  his  pious  counfel — Well,  I  (hall  be  with 
"  you  in  the  morning  to  take  a  furvey  ;  in  the  mean 
"  time,  if  you  meet  with  any  delicate  young  thing,  be 
*'  fure  to  give  me  notice — Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

18  Gul.  Pray  what's  the  matter,  Madam? 

fi  Snare^  A  return  of  my  late  diforcler — Have  you  no 
"  Holland's  gin  in  your  fcrutore  ? 

"  GuL  Yes,  I  have  always  a  bottle  at  the  fervice  of 
"  the  ladies.  [Takes  out  a  bottle  and  glafs. 

"Snare.  Hold!  hold!  hold!  I  would  not  have  above 
"  a  thimblefull — Mercy  on  me  !  you  furely  think  I  have 
"  the  brain  of  a  country  juftice,  to  bear  fuch  a  glafs  in 
'*  a  morning  ! 

"  Gul.  I  defign  this  glafs  for  myfelf — To  your  better 
«  health,  Mrs  Snarewell.  [Drinks. 

"  Snare.  Thank  you,  dear  Sir ;  but  I  am  perfuaded 
"  I  can't  live  long — You  had  better  give  me  the  bottle  ; 
"  my  hand  (hakes  fo  violently,  that  I  am  afraid  of  fpill- 
*<  ing  if  I  drink  out  of  the  glafa — 'twould  be  a  pity' 
"  to  wafte  the  good  creature.  Come,  Sir,  fuccefs  to  all 
<*  our  undertakings.  [Drinks  out  of  the  bottle. 

•«  Gul.  1  thank  you,  Madam — So  !  the  thimbleful! 
**  will  be  half  a  pint  at  leaft  ! 

"  Snare.  Yes,  as  I  was  faying,  I  am  perfuaded  I  can-' 
w  not  live  long — I  feel  the  decays  of  nature  in  me  very' 
lt  fenfibly;  I  am  wafting  and  wafting  every  day — I  mult 
"  give  over  this  way  of  life,  and  wholly  apply  myfelf  to 

"  the  care  of  my  precious  and  immortal  foul 1  am 

"  grown  fo  feeble  and  infirm,  that  I  am  almojl  unfit  for 
"  this  world — Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  there's  another  twitch — 
"  Pray,  hand  me  the  bottle — Imufthave  t'other  thimble- 
"  full.  Thank  you,  Mr  Gul  well. — Chairmen  ! 

[Enter  6VWr ;;;<?;?,  ivho  help  her  into  the  chair .~\ 
<c  Carry  me  to  the  Tabernacle — Dear  Sir,  your  fervant. 

"  Gul.   Madam,   I  wilh  you  a  good  day. 

"  Snare.   Go  on,   chairmen — Mr  Gulwell !   Mr  Gul- 

"  well! — Have  yon  no  ears,  you  damn'd  rafcal*  ? •' 

"  Hark  you,  Sir-^— if  any  thing  offers  in  half  an  hour 
v  or  fo,  fend  me  word  to  the  Tabernacle, 

«  Cttl. 
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"  Gul.  I  mall,  Madam. 

\_Mrs  Snarewell  is  carried  ^ffjinglng  a 

*  Let  me  fee — Mrs  Martin's  fair  lodger  was  to  call  to- 

*  day 1  mufl  not  let  mother  Snarewell  fee  her — I'll 

*  market  for  her  on  my  own  bottom— If  me  don't  turn 

*  reftive  on  my  hands,  I  mall  make  a  pretty  penny  of  her 

* Oh,  here  comes  one  of  my  right  honourable  cu- 

«  Homers ! 

*  Enter  Lord  Brilliant, 
4  My  lord,  your  lordlhip's  mod  devoted. 

4  L   Bril.  Mr  Gulwell,  I  am  moft  immenfely  glad  to 
4  to  fee  you.      Lady   Brilliant,    who  by-the-by  is  the 

*  moft  whimfical  perfon  alive,  hath  infifted  on  the  dif- 
1  charge  of  Mrs  Candy  ;  and  unlefs  I  confent,  we  (hall 
'  have  nothing  but  hell  and  the  devil  to  do  about  the  af- 
4  fair.      This  is  the  curfe   of  marrying    a    tradefman's 

*  daughter  for  the  fake  of  her  fortune  !    My  lady  is  ten 
«  times  more  haughty  and  impertinent  than  if  me  had 

*  been  born  a  woman  of  quality. 

*  Gul.  And  how  will  your  lord/hip  difpofe  of  Mrs 
4  Candy  ?  (he's  a  very  good  fort  of  a  woman. 

*  //.  Bril.  Upon  my  honour,  the  moft  virtuous,  inof- 
4  fenfive,  deferving  creature  on  the  globe  ! — J  want  to 

*  confult  you  on  this  very  affair You  have  often  the 

*  advowfons   of  livings   to   difpofe   of;    and   if  I  could 
4  make  a  reafonable  purchafe  of  one  of  about  a  cool  him- 

*  dred  a- year,  I  would  marry  her  to  Mr  Secondly  my 
4  chaplain,  and  take  his  bond  for  the  purchafe -money. 

*  I  would  not  have  it  lie  at  too  great  a  diftance ;-  for  Mr 
4  Secondly  is  a  man  for  whom  1   have  fo  particular  .aa 
'  efteem,  that  I  mould  like  now  aad  then  to  give  him  a 

*  friendly  call — But  we  want  a  houfekeeper  to  fupply 

*  Mrs  Candy's  place — Have  you  never  a  one  to  recom- 
4  mend  ?    You  know  what  will  pkafe. 

'  Gul.  I  have  one  of  the  fineft  women  in  the  world  to 

*  provide  for — 1  expert  her  here  every  minute — Will  your 
4  lordfhip  be  pleafed  to  ftep  into  that  room  ;  you  may 

4  fee  her  thro'  the  lattice You  will  find  Rochefter's 

4  Poems  and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Pleafure  to 
'  entertain  you — Pray  retire,  my  lord,  here's  company. 

[Exit  Lord  Brilliant. 
' 
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«  >Tis  the  very  woman  !  • If  (he  be  but  of  the  right 

<  fort,   I  {hall  make  a  pretty  penny  of  her. 

*  Enter  Maria. 

'  Mar.  Sir,  I  am  come  agreeable  to  appointment 
'  Have  you  heard  of  any  thing  that  will  fuit  me  ? 

*  Gul.  Madam,  I  believe  1  have  done  your  bufmefs : 

*  there  is  a  peer  in  the  next  room  who  is  in  immediate 

*  want  of  a  houfekeeper. 

*  Mar.   Is  the  nobleman  married  or  fingle  ? 

*  Gul,  Married,  Madam,  to  one  of  the  belt  women 
«  in  the  world  :  you  will  be  happy  in  the  place Her 

*  ladyfhip  is  the  >moil  generous  woman  of  the  age — Mrs 

*  Candy,  the  preient  houfekeeper,  has  fated  a  fortune 

*  in  the  family,  and  is, going  to  be  married  to  a  clergy- 
'  man— Shall  I  Call  his  lord  (hip  ? 

'  Mar.  I  had  rather  firft  fee  his  lady — But  do  as  yon 

<  pleafe, 

*  Gul.  My  lord—  {Enter  Lord  Brilliant.]    This  is  the 

*  lady  I  told  your  lordfhip  of. 

'  JL.  Bril.  Madam,  your  moft  obedient — Egad,  a  mofl 

_  '  angelic  creature ! — Madam,  I  was  telling  Mr  Gulwell — 

'  I  fay,  Madam,  I  was  telling  Mr  Gulwell  that  my  houfe- 

'  keeper  is  going  to  be  married — and  that  we  (hall  want 

*  one  to  fupply  her  place — Wherefore,  if  you  are  in- 
'  clinable — that  is,  if  the  place  would  fuit,  and  you  can 
'  be  well  recommended — I  fay,   Madam,    well  recom- 

<  mended— for  my  lady  will  take  nobody  without  a  fuf- 
'  ficient  character — therefore,  Madam,  if — I  fay,  Ma- 
'  dam,  if  the  place  would  fuit,  and  you  can  have  a  fatif- 
'  factory  recommendation,  I  mould  be  glad  to  know  your 
'  terms 1  was  never  in  fuch  confufion  in  my  life  ! 

*  Gul.   Here's  company  a-coming — Pleafe  to  ftep  into 
1  the  next  room,  and  you  may  talk  of  the  affair  with 

*  lefs  interruption.         [Exeunt  L.  Brilliant  and  Maria. 3 
So,  fo  ;  matters  feem  to  go  on  very  promifingly  !* 

Enter  Mrs  Doggerel  and  a  Girl. 

Heyday  !  what  whimfical  figure  is  this  ?    She  feems  to 
be  of  the  family  of  the  Slammekins. 

Mn  Dog.  Mr  Office- keeper  — - 1  forget  your  name, 
tlw'  I  have  feen  it  fo  often  in  print. 

GuL 
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GuL  Gulwell,  Madam — Pray,  be  feated 

Mrs  Dog.  I  come,  Mr  Gulwell,  to  inquire  after  a 
perfon  that  can  write  mort-hand — I  want  an  amanu 
enfis. 

Giil.  An  amanuenfis,  Madam  ? 

Mrs'-Dog.  Yes,  Sir,  an  amanuenfis,  to  take  down 
my  ideas.  They  flow  upon  me  in  fuch  torrents,  that  I 
cannot  commit  them  to  paper  a  tenth  part  fo  fall  as  I 
could  wifh — My  name,  Sir,  is  not  altogether  unknown 
to  the  literary  world.  You  have  undoubtedly  heard  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs  Slatternella  Doggerel  the  dramatic 
poetefs  ? — Hey,  have  not  you  ? 

Gul.  O  yes,  Madam,  ten  thoufand  times — Tho'  the 
devil  fetch  me  if  ever  I  heard  of  the  name  before  !  I 
thought  me  was  of  the  rhiming  fifterhood,  or  a  mad  wo 
man,  which  is  pretty  much  the  fame.  \_dfide* 

Mrs  Dog.  I  have  written,  Mr  a — a — What's  your 
name,  Sir? 

Girl.  Gulwell,  mama,  is  the  gentleman's  name. 

Mrs  Dog.  Ay,  ay,  child — I  have  written,  Mr  Cul- 
well,  no  lefs  than  nine  tragedies,  eight  comedies,  feven 
tragi-comedies,  fix  farces,  five  operas,  four  mafques, 
three  oratorios,  two  mock-tragedies,  and  one  tragi-comi- 
operatico-magico-farcico-paftoral  dramatic  romance  j 
making  in  the  whole,  as  Scrub  fays,  five-and-forty. 

Girl.  Yes,   Sir,  five-and-forty. 

Gul.  And  pray,  Madam,  how  many  of  them  have 
been  brought  upon  the  itage  ? 

Mrs  Dog.  Not  one,  Sir  :  but  that  is  no  diminution 
of  their  merit ;  for  while  the  ftage  is  under  the  direction 
of  people  that  fcribble  themfelves,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
are  fo  backward  in  producing  the  works  of  others.  As 
what  do  you  call  'um  fays  in  the  play,  "  Who  the  devil 
cares  for  any  man  that  has  more  wit  than  himfelf." — • 
Hey,  Mr  Culwell  ? 

GuL  Very  true,  Madam — But  fuppofe  we  fhould  beat 
about  for  a  patron  among  the  great  ? 

Mn  Dog.  A  patron,  quotha  !     Why,  the  very  word,    ! 
applied  as  an  encburagcr  of  literary  merit,  is  almoft  ob- 
folete.     You  might  as  foon  find  a  real  patriot  as  a  real    ;  : 
patron.      Our  great  men  are  too  much  engaged  in  the 
trifles  and  follies  of  the  age  to  give  themfelves  any  con- 
i  cern   | 
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cern  about  dramatic  genius — Indeed,  if  I  could  fubmit 
to  write  a  treatifc  on  the  fcience  of  gaming,  a  new  hi- 
flory  of  peerage,  or  an  eflay  on  improving  the  breed  of 
.running-horfes,  perhaps  fome  of  our  right  honourable 
jockies  might  vouchfafe  to  give  me  a  recommendation 
to  their  brother  jockies  of  the  theatrical  turf. 

Gul.  Madam,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  well-written 
pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  miniilry  could  not  fail  of  pro 
curing  you  a  patron. 

Mrs  Dog.  And  fo  you  would  have  me  facrifice  coh- 
fcience  to  intereft,  you  ftrange  creature  you  ! 

Gul.  Confcience,  Madam  !  what  have  authors,  that 
write  for  bread,  to  do  with  confcience  ?  A  learned  pro- 
feffor  in  the  law,  t>io'  he  has  amafTed  even  a  minifterial 
fortune  at  the  bar,  will  for  a  few  guineas  proftitute  his 
eloquence  by  pleading  in  a  bad  caufe  ;  then  why  fhould 
not  a  poor  devil  of  an  author,  againft  his  confcience,  bran- 
difh  his  pen  in  a  political  fquabble,  to  keep  himfelf  from 
itarving? 

Mrs  Dog.  But  what  author  of  true  genius  could  ever 
ftoop  to  write  a  parcel  of  dull  ftuff  about  ins  and  outs  ? 
No,  no  ;  depend  on't,  the  molt  certain  way  to  get  my 
pieces  on  the  ftage  will  be  to  go  upon  the  ftage  myfelf. 
— Many  rickety  dramatic  brats  have  been  allowed  to 
crawl  upon  the  ftage,  which  would  never  have  made 
their  theatrical  appearance,  if  they  had  not  been  of  the 
atrical  parentage. 

Gul.  Madam,  your  observation  is  very  juft. 

Mrs  Dog.  But  pray,  what  do  you  think  of  my  per- 
fon  ?  With  a  large  hoop,  inftead  of  this  trollopee,  mould 
.not  I  make  a  tolerably  elegant  figure  in  tragedy,  nay, 
not  to  fay  magnificent  one  ? 

Gul.  The  rnoft  elegant  and  magnificent  in  the  world. 

Mrs  Dog.  I  once  play'd  Bclvidcra  with  fome  of  my 
city-acquaintance,  and  got  fuch  prodigious  applaufe, 
that  Mr  Alderman  Loveturtlc  came  waddling  up  to  me^ 
with  a,  "  Madam,  you've  play'd  the  part  fo  finely,  that 
tho'  I  love  good  eating  better  than  any  thing  in  the 
world,  I  would  mortify  upon  bread  and  water  a  whole 
month  for  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you  play  it  again." 

Gul.  Madam,  you  are  an  excellent  mimic. 

Mrs  Dog.  And  what  has  rais'd  the  reputation  of  fome; 

VOL,  III.  G  g  performers' 
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performers  fo.mueh  as  mimicry  ? But  I'll  give  you 

ipeech  in  Belvidera's  mad  fcene. 

Gul.  Madam,  you  will  oblige  me  greatly. 

Girl.  My  mama  fpeaks  it  delightfully,  I  affure  you, 
jSir, 

Mrs  Dog.  Take  my  cap,  Melpomene — I  mtift  have  my 
hair  about  my  ears ;  there  is  no  playing  a  mad  fcene 
without  difhevell'd  hair. 

"  Ha  !  look  there  ! 

**  My  hufband  bloody,  and  his  friend  too  ! — vanifh'd  ! 
"  Here  they  went  down  ! — O  I'll  dig,  dig  the  den  up— 
«<Ho!  Jaffier!  Jaffier!" 

Girl.  Pray,  don't  cry,  mama,  don't  cry.        \_Weeps. 

Mrs  Dog.  Pray,  Mr  Gulliver,  lend  me  your  hand  to 
help  me  up — Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  acting  ? 

Gul.  I'm  aftonifh'd  at  it-- Why  don't  you  apply  to 

the  managers  ? 

Girl.  My  mama  did  apply  to  one  of  them. 

JMrs  Dog.  Yes,  and  fpoke  that  very  fpeech.  * 

Gul.   And  what  did  he  fay,  was  he  not  in  raptures? 

Mrs  Dog.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  did  nothing  all  the 
while  but  titter,  and  he  !  he  1  he  ! 

Girl    Yes,  he  did  nothing  but  titter,  and  he  !  he  ! 

Gul.  Titter,   and  he!    he!    he!     \_They    all  force 
laugh. ~\    Pray,  has  Mifs  any  turn  for  the  ftage  ? 

Mrs  Dog.  Yes,  yes ;  I  mail  breed  her  up  myfelf. 
With  her  own  capabilities,  and  my  inftructions,  I  don't 
doubt  but  flie  will  make  all  our  tragedy  heroines  turn 
pale — She  will  eclipfe  them  all,  I  warrant  her — I  have 
•already  taught  her  the  part  of  Sappho  in  my  two -act 
tragedy  of  that  name.  Give  the  gentleman -a  fpeech, 
Melpomene 

Girl.  Yes,  inama — Where  {hall  I  begin  ? 

Mrs  Dog.  At  "  O  Phaon  !  Phaon  !"- You  are  to 

obferve,  cir,  that  all  my  tragedies  are  written  in  he 
roics.  I  hate  your  blank  verfe  ;  it  is  but  one  remove 
from  profe,  arid  confequently  not  fublime  enough  for 

tragedy- Now  begin,  Melly. 

Girl.  "  O  Phaon  !   Phaon !  could  my  eyes  impart 
<{  The  fwelling  throes  and  tumults  of  my  heart !" 

Mrs  Dog.  "_The  fwelling  throes  and  tumults  of  my 
heart !" — Child,  you  are  too  languid  by  ten  thoufaai 

degrees. 
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degrees.  Your  fifter  Calliope  would  fpeak  it  abundantly 
better ;  nay,  little  Clio,  that  is  not  quite  three  years 

old,  could  not  fpeak  it  worfe Give  it  more  energy, 

child  ;  fet  yourfelf  a-heaving  like  a  tragedian  out  of 
breath — It  mould  be  fpoke  thus—"  The  fwelling  throes, 
and  tumults  of  my  heart!" 

GirL  *'  The  fwelling  throes  and  tumults  of  my  heart, 

"  Thou  never  wouldft  thy  Sappho's  love  defert." 

Mrs  Dog.  There's  a  pathetic  ipeech  for  you  ! 

Gul.  Very  pathetic  indeed  !  and  the  dear  little  girl 
bath  fpoke  it  like  an  angel, 

Mrs  Dog.  I'll  now  give  you  a  touch  of  the  pompous. 
— '*  By  hell  arid  vengeance  !" — I  forgot  to  tell  you  it 
is  the  turnkey's  foliloquy  in  my  tragedy  of  Betty  Can 
ning. 

"  By  hell  and  vengeance,  Canning  mall  be  mine  L 

"  Her,  but  with  life,   I  never  can  refign. 

4<  Should  Mtna  bar  my  pafiage  to  the  dame, 

"  Headlong  I'd  plunge  into,  the  fulphurous  flame  ; 

tl  Or,  like  the  Titans,  wage  a  war  with  Jove, 

"  Rather  than  lofe  the  object  of  my  love." 

Gul.  Madam,  this  mail  have  a  fine  effect.  It  will 
certainly  bring  the  houfe  down,  whenever  it  ie  play'd. 

Mrs  Dog.  You  fenfible  creature,  I  muft  embrace  you. 
for  the  kind  exprefllon — Yes,  yes,  it  muft  have  a  line 
effect,  or  it  never  would  have  had  a  run  of  fifty  nights — 
I  aflure  you,  it  was  play'd  no  lefs  than  fifty  nights  by 
Mr  Flockton's  company. 

Gul.   Flockton's  company  !    Pray,  who  is  Flockton  ? 

Mrs  Dog.  He  is  mailer  of  the  bed  company  of— 
puppets  in  England 

Gnl.  So  then  your  piece  has  been  play'd  by  wooden, 
actors,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mn  Dog.  Wooden  actors  !  And  why  this  farcafm  on 
wooden  actors  ?  Pray,  Sir,  let  me  a(k  you  what  piece- 
is  now-a-days  play'd  without  wooden  actors  ? Well, 

Mr  a — Culpepper — 

Girl.  Lud  !  mama,  what  a  queer  name  is  that !  they 
|  call  him  Gul  well. 

Mrs  Dog.  My  dear,  I  knew  his  name  began  with  ei 
ther  Gull  or  Cull- 1  afk  your  pardon,  Sir  ;  1  am  fre^ 

fluently  fo  envelop'd  in  thought,  that  I  even  forget  my 
G     2  owa 
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own  name  ;  I  hope  therefore  you  will  not  take  it  amifs 
that  I  mould  not  remember  your7*. 

Gul.  No  apology,  madam. 

Mrs  Dog.  Well  Mr-^a — Gullcatchcr,  if  you  hear  of 
of  an  amanuenfis,  pray  give  me  the  moit  early  intelli 
gence. 

Gul.  But  I  hope,  madam,  I  mail  not  offend  you  in 
afking  you  how  he  is  to  be  paid  ? 

Mrs  Dog.  Paid!  why  I  really  did  not  think  of  this— - 
L,et  me  fee — Suppofe — No,  this  won't  do— hum — ay: 
He  mail  have  a  tenth  part  of  the  profits  of  my  future 
productions — He  mall  tythe  'em. 

Gul.  Madam,  1  feel  for  your  young  mufes,  and  can 
diflemble  with  you  no  longer.  Take  my  advice.  Go  im 
mediately  home,  and  burn  all  your  pieces ;  for  I  am  cer 
tain  you'll  never  make  a  milling  of  them,  unlefs  you  fell 
them  for  wafle  paper. 

Mrs  Dog.  Wafte  paper !  Heaven  and  earth !  fuch  ex 
cellent  compofitions  go  for  wafte  paper! 

Girl.  Wafte  paper  indeed!  I  fhould  not  have  thought 
of  wafte  paper ! 

Gul.  Burn  them  all  immediately.  Give  me  your  fo- 
lemn  promife  to  leave  off  fcribbling ;  and  if  any  place' 
worthy  your  acceptance  fall  in  my  way,  I  will  endeavour 
to  fix  you  in  it. 

Mrs  Dog.  What!  facrifice  immortality  for  a  place?— 
I  muft  tell  you,  Sir,  you're  an  envious,  impertinent-  felf- 
{ufficient  puppy*  to  prefume  to  advife  me,  who  have  a 
million  times  your  underftanding. 

Girl.  Yes,  a  million  times  your  underftanding. 

Mrs  Dog.  Wafte  paper!  O  ye  gods! — If  I  had  the 
wealth  of  Crcefus,  I  would  give  it  all  to  be  reveng'd  on 
this  affronting  favage.  [Exit. 

Girl.  Ah !  you're  a  naughty  creature  to  vex  my  poor 
mama  in  this  manner.  [Exit. 

Gul.  So  !  This  comes  of  my  plain-dealing.  I  am 
rightly  ferv'd  for  endeavouring  to  wafh  the  blackamoor 
white. 

Re-enitr  Mrs  Doggerel  and  Girl. 

Mrs' Dog.  'I'm  return'd  to  tell  you,  that  I  will  have 
ample  vengeance  for  this  indignity.  I  will  immediately 
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fet  about  writing  a  farce  called  tlie  Regifter-offict,  in  which 

I  will  expofe  your  tricks,  your  frauds,  your  cheats,  your  im- 

politions,  your  chicanries — I'll  do  for  you! — I'll  make 

you  repent  the  hour  wherein  you  had  the  impudence  and 

ill-nature  to  advife  me  to  burn  all  my  pieces — By  all  .tb* 

gods,  I'll  write  fuch  a  piece  againft  you !  • 

Then  like  thy  fate  fuperior  will  I  lit, 

And  fee  thee  fcorn'd  and  laugh'd  at  by  the  pit;     - 

I  with  my  friends  will  in  the  gallery  go, 

And  tread  thee  finking  to  the  fhades  below.   [Exit; 

Girl.  And  tread  thee  finking  to  the  (hades  below.     * 

[Exit. 
Gul.  The  woman  takes  it  mightily  in  dudgeon!    *  My 

*  friend  Harry  Trickit?  What  can  be  his  buiinefs?- 

'  Enter  Yrickit. 

Trick.  Well,  Sir,  you  receiv'd  my  letter? 
Gul  Letter!   What  letter? 
Trick.   The  letter  I  fent  you  this  morning. 
Gal.  Not  I  indeed — Pray,  how  did  you  fend  it? 
Trick.   By  a  ticket-porter,  whom  I  order'd  to  call 
in  his  way  to  the  banker's. 

*  Gul.  He  mail  have  forgot  it What  was't  about? 

*  Speak  low^  there's  company  in  that  room. 

'  Trick.   My  niece  is  going  to  file  a  bill  in  chancery 
'  again  (I  me,  to  let  aiide  her  father's  will.      She  will  bs 

*  fupported  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  (he  now  lives — 

*  I  was  told  it  this  morning  by  a  friend  who  din'd  wu;> 

*  him  a  few  days  ago.  in  Soraerfetlhire — Now,  Sir,  as  M* 
'  Williams  is  going  to  leave  you,  he  will  perhaps  begi;* 
'  to  fqueak  ;  and  then  I  (hall  not  only  lofe  my  money, 

*  but  life  into  the  bargain. 

'  Gul.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to  do  you  any  injury:  ho 
'  was  not  privy  to  your  brother- in-kivv's  figging  a  coun* 

*  terfeit  wilL  hut  only  called  hailily  in  to  witnefs  the  fig* 

*  nature.  The  other  evidence  is  ckad;  wherefore  there  is 

*  no  danger  from  thut  quarter Don't  be  afraid;   I'li 

'•anfwer  for  the  validity  of  the  will — I  thought  you  had 
'  known  the  law  better  in  thefe  cafes,  than  to  be  afraid 
'  of  fuch  a  bugbear  as  a  chancery-fuit! 

'  Trick.  You  have  given  me  fome  comfort:  I  have  beeip 

*  very  uneafy  thefe  three  hours. 

*  Mar,  [/u'/Y/v«-3  Help!  help!  murder!  help! 

G  • 
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4  Enter  Harvvood  and  Williams. 
4  Har.  Ha!    my  Maria  in  danger!    [Enter  Maria. 1 

*  What's  the  matter,  my  dear? 

4  Mar.  Good  heaven!   Is  it  you,  Mr  Harwood!   lam 

*  fo  frighted  and  out  of  breath,  that  I  can  fcarce  fpeak 

*  — ~A  noble  villain  hath  attempted  my  ruin. 

4  Har.  Let   me  fecure   the  door,    left  thefe  villains 
4  efcape,  and  I  mail  punifh  the  right  honourable  fcoun- 

*  drel — [Locks  the  door.~\    There's  the  key,  Mr  Williams 

*  — Frankly  and  the  officers  muft  foon  be  here Now 

*  for  his  lordfhip.  [Exit. 

4  Trick.  My  niece  and  her  matter! 

*  Gul.  The  devil  they  are! 

*  Enter  Harvvood,  dragging  in  Lord  Brilliant. 
4  Har.  Now,  my  lord,  if  your  life  be  worth  preserving 

*  a  few  minutes,  draw. 

*  L.  BriL   Sir,  this  is  no  proper  place  for  a  duel. 

*  Har.  Not  fo  proper  as  the  other  room  for  your  lord- 

*  mip's  intended  purpofe;  however,  it  will  do — Come,  my 

*  lord,  you  muft  fight  me  or  afk  your  life You  can 

4  fight,  I  am  fure;  for  I  have  been  9  witnefs  of  y our  lord* 
4  mip's  courage  in  Flanders — Why  don't  you  draw  ? — 
4  Do  the  one  or  the  other,  or  I  (hall  dtmonour  the  peer- 
4  age  of  my  country  by  kicking  your  Lordfiiip^out  of 
4  the  room. 

*  L.  Bril.   Sir,  in  a  bad  caufe  I  think  it  no  diminu- 
4  tion  of  my  honour  to  own  myfelf  to  blame,  and  wifh  it 
4  were  in  my  power  to  make  her  due  fatisfa&ion  for  the 

*  intended  injury. 

4  Har.  This  is  talking  like  the  peer  and  the  gentle- 

4  man — My  lord,  I'm  fatisfied 1  have  fome  queftionS 

4  to  aik  Mr  Trickit,  and  mail  take  it  as  a  particular  fa- 

*  vour  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  leave  us  for  a  few 

*  minutes. 

4  L   Bril.  Sir,   I  fliall  withdraw  ;  and  if  I  can  ferve 

*  either  you  or  the  lady,  you  may  freely  command  me. 

4  Har.   I  humbly  thank  your  lordfhip — Mr  Williams, 

*  pray  unlock  the  door.  [Exit  L.  Bril.]   I  am  forry,  Mr 

*  Trickit,  there  fl>ould  be  fuch  a  brace  of  rafcals  in  the 
4  world  as  you  and  your  friend ;  Mr  Williams  open'd  this 

*  letter,  on  a  fuppofition  of  its  being  relative  to  the  bufi- 
«  nefsof  the  regJiler-ofiice-^—  I  need  not  tell  you  it  is  a 

*  proof" 
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<  proof  of  a  piece  of  villany  fufficient  to  hang  you  both : 

*  however,  in  coniideration  of  your  family,  I  (hall  let  your 

*  crime  flip  unpunifhed,  on  condition  of  your  reitoring 

*  the  money,  of  which  you  have  robb'd  your  niece  by  a 

*  villainous  will. 

*  Trick.  Sir,  I  acknowledge  my  offence,  and  will  make 
whatever  reititution  you  require. 

'  Har.  Enough,  Sir Mr  Williams,  I  fee  Frankly 

*  and  the  officers  at  the  door Pray  ftep  out,  and  tell 

*  him  we  have  made  up  the  affair. 

«  mi.   I  (hall,  Sir.  [Exif. 

«  Trick.  I  beg  kave  to  inform  you,  by  way  of  leffening 

*  my  offence,  that  this  villain  put  me  upon  the  fraud,  and 

*  afterwards  infifled  on  a  thoufand  pounds  for  his -advice 
'  and  fecrecy. 

'  Har,  I  am  forry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  aft 
'  example  of  him,  without  expofmg  or  puniming  you  : 

*  however,  if  he  will  not  agree  to  reftore  the  money,  he 

*  /hall  be  given  up  to  juftice. 

*  Gul.  Sir,  I  (hall  reftore  it  whenever  the  lady  pleafes. 

*  Enter  Frankly  and  Williams. 
'  Fran.  Well,  you've  brought  them  to  terms  I  find? 

*  Har.  Ay,  thanks  to  my  friend  Williams,  we  have.' 

Enter  Iriihman. 

Iriflj.  My  dear  cumin,  after  I  went  away  before*  I 
forgot  to  remember  to  pay  you  for  your  fhivility;  there 
fore  I  "am  going  to  come  back  again  to  be  out  of  your 
debt. 

Gul.  Never  mind  it,  coufin — any  other  time- 
Iriflj.  Arra !  I  am  a  perfon  of  more  honour  than  to 
continue  in  nobody's  debt,  when  I  owe  him  nothing. 
Befides,  if  I  mould  be  taken  fick,  and  die  of  a  cohfump- 
•tion  to-night,  you  might  tell  me  to  my  face  the  next 
time  I  feed  you,  that  I  ftole  out  of  the  world  on  pur- 
pofe  to  cheat  you — There,  my  dear  cumin. 

\_Bsats  GulwelL 

Enter  Scotchman  and  Highland  Piper. 
Gul.  Oh!   oh!   ch!   Murder!   murder! 
Irift}.  Upon  my  tl.oul,  you  lie  now,  honey,  for  it  wa$ 
only  a  fhivel  beating. 

A  plaguy  on  fuch  civility,  fay  I ! 

Er.tet 
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Enter  Frenchman. 

Scot.  Lay  on,  lad ;  for  the  deel  burft  me  an  I  bid  ytf 
•hald  your  hand,  gin  ye  fkelp  him  this  fix  hours — Here's 
Wully  tdls  me  he's  as  great  a  faw  as  e're  fvvang  in  a 
helter. 

French*  Begar!  fo  fay  Monfieur  la  Fricafie. 
Enter  Williams. 

WiL  Gentlemen,  what  is  the  matter  between  you  and 
this  office-keeper. 

Irijh.  Matter,  my  dear  joy  !  Nothing  at  all — I  am 
only  paying  him  for  getting  me  a  place  in  the  Weft — 
Ah!  the  devil  Weft  you,  my  dear!  Your  Weft  is  fome 
of  the  plantations  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  pickpockets 
are  fent  to — This  kidnapping  rafcal  was  going  to  fend 
me  into  the  other  world  to  be  turn'd  into  a  black  negro 
I  had  gone  fure  enough,  but  for  Mararrell  O'Neil, 
whom  I  overtook,  as  we  run  againft  one  another  in  your 
Englifh  St  Patrick's  church-yard — St  Paul's — He  told 
me  this  fcoundrel  had  tranfported  three  Iriih  hay-makers 
over  land  to  the  plantations,  on  pretence  of  getting  them 
places  in  the  \Veft — I'll  plantation  you,  you  tief  of  the 
world ! 

Scot.  And  troth,  Wully  tells  me  he  play'd  e'en  fie 
trick  to  twa  of  my  countrymen. 

French.   Begar!   me  vili  have  one  kick  at  the  fanfan 
for  my  von  chelin  and  tree  alfpence. 

faijh  Hold,  my  dear  creature! — Don't  lift  a  hand  at 
him,  I  bcfeech  you  !  For  no  foreigners  but  the  Irilh  mull 
pretend  to  kick  at)  Englishman. 

French.   Den  pray  give  him  von  kick  for  me. 

IriJIj.  Kick  him  for  a  Frenchman !  I  would  foaner  lend' 
him  a  hand  to  kick  all  you  outlandish  pickpockets  out  of 
the  nation. 

Scot.  What  think  ye,  lad,  an  we  tak  him  to  the  neirV 
horfe-pool,  an  wafh  the  fleas  affhim? 

Irijh.  The  devil  burn  me  but  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
was  juft  going  to  think  off.  my  dear  cuil.in,  you  mult  go 
along  with  us  • 

Gul.  I  befeech  you,  gentlemen,  don't  difgrace  me  fo, 
publicly.. 

Scot*  Troth,,  we'fe  no  care  a  bawbie  for  that — Come, 

' 
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jie's  a  lilt;  we'fe  carry  him  aff  i'  iriuftcal  triumph — Do 
ye  guard  him  behirtdj  man. 

Irijh.  Let  me  alone  for  that,  honey — If  he  offer  to 
run  away,  I'l  knock  him  down  as  dead  as  ever  he  was 
born.  \_They  hurry  him  off. 

Wil  Your  humble  fervant,  Mr  Gul  well!— -Were  I  not 
affurcd  of  the  innate  bafenefs  of  his  principles,  I  could 
pity  him ;  but,  great  as  his  punifliment  may  be,  it  falls 
fhort  of  his  crimes.  The  abufe  of  a  public  benefit  (for 
fuch  the  proper  management  of  a  regifter-office  muft  be) 
and  general  utility,  fruflrated  by  trick,  villany,  and  chi 
canery,  merits  not  only  the  cenfure,  but  the  heavieit  ef- 
feds  of  refentment  fronl  every  injured  individual. 

tmnn* 
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SCENE,  Arcadia. 


ACT      I. 

SCENE,  A  grand  Garden  belonging  to  the  Palace  of  Urganda* 

Enter  MERLIN  and  URGANDA. 

URGANDA. 

BUT  hear  me,  Merlin,  I  befeech  you,  hear  me. 
Mer.  Hear  you !    I  have  heard  you for  years 

have  heard  your  vows,  your  proteftations — Have  you  not 
allur'd  my  affections  by  every  female  art ;  and  when  I 
thought  that  my  unalterable  paffion  was  to  be  rewarded 

foe 
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for  its  conflancy — what  have  ^you  done  ? — why,  like 
mere  mortal  woman,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  frailty,  have  gi 
ven  up  me  and  my  hopes — for  what?  a  boy,  an  idiot.  4 

Urg.  Ev'n  this  I  can  bear  from  Merlin. 

Mer.  You  have  injur'd  me,  and  mult  bear  more. 

Urg.  I'll  repair  that  injury. 

Mer.  Then  fend  back  your  fav'rite  Cymon  to  his  dif- 
confolate  friends. 

Urg.  How  can  you  imagine  that  fuch  a  poor  ignorant 
objeft  as  Cymon  is  can  have  any  charms  for  me? 

Mer.  Ignorance,  no  more  than  profligacy,  is  excluded 
from  female  favour ;  the  fuccefs  of  rakes  and  fools  is  a 
fufficient  warning  to  us,  could  we  be  wife  enough  to  take 
it. 

Urg .  You  miftake  me,  Merlin ;  pity  for  Cymon's  {late 
of  mind,  and  friendfhip  for  his  father,  have  induced  me 
to  endeavour  at  his  cure. 

Mer.  Falfe,  prevaricating  Urganda!  Love  was  your 
inducement.  Have  not  you  ftolen  the  prince  from  his 
royal  father,  and  detained  him  here  by  your  power,  while  a 
hundred  knights  are  in  fearch  after  him?  Does  not  every 
thing  about  you  prove  the  confequence  of  your  want  of 
honour  and  faith  to  me  ?  Were  you  not  plac'd  on  this 
happy  fpot  of  Arcadia  to  be  the  guardian  of  its  peace  and 
innocence?  and  have  not  the  Arcadians  liv'd  for  ages  the 
envy  of  lefs  happy,  becaufe  lefs  virtuous,  people? 

Urg.  Let  me  befeech  you,  Merlin,  fpare  my  mame. 

Mer.  And  are  they  not  at  laft,  by  your  example,  funk 
from  the  ftate  of  happinefs  and  tranquillity  to  that  of  care, 
vice,  and  folly?  Their  once  happy  lives  are  now  embit- 
ter'd  with  envy,  pafiion,  vanity,  ieltiftinefs,  and  incon- 
ftancy ; — and  who  are  thx_jy  to  curfe  for  this  change  ?  Ur 
ganda,  the  falfe,  the  loft  Urganda. 

Urg.  Let  us  talk  calmly  of  this  matter. 

Mer.  I'll  converfe  with  you  no  more — becaufe  I  will 
be  no  more  deceived :  I  cannot  hate  you,  tho'  I  fhun  you 
———Yet,  in  my  mifery,!  have  this  confolation,  that  the 
pangs  of  my  jealoufy  are  at  leaft  equall'd  by  the  torments 
of  your  fruitlefs  paflion. 

Still  wifh  and  figh,  and  wifh  again, 
Love  is  dethron'd,  Revenge  (hall  reign ! 

Still 
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Still  mall  my  pow'r  your  arts  confound, 
And  Cymon's  cure  mall  be  Urganda's  wound. 

[Exit  Merlin. 

Urg.  "  And  Coon's  cure  fliall  be  Urganda's  wound!" 
What  myftery  is  couch'd  in  thefe  words?— What  can  he 


Enter  Fatima,  looking  after  Merlin. 
Fat.  I'll  tell  you,  madam,  when  he  is  out  of  hearing 
—He  means  mifchief,  and  terrible  mifchief  too;  no  lefa, 
I  believe,  than  ravifhing  you,  and  cutting  my  tongue  out 
—I  wifh  we  were  out  of  his  clutches. 
Urg.  Don't  fear,  Fatima. 

Fat.  I  can't  help  it,  he  has  great  power,  and  is  mif- 
chievoufly  angry. 

Urg.  Here  is  your  protection,   [flowing  her  ivand."^ 

My  power  is  at  leaft  equal  to  his. [Mufej, ,]    "  And 

"  Cymon's  cure  mall  be  Urganda's  wound!" 

Fat.   Don't  trouble  yoor  head  with  thefe  odd  ends  of 
verfes,  which  were  fpoken  in  a  paffion  ;  or,  perhaps,  for 

the  rhyme's  fake Think  a  little  to  clear  us  from  this 

old  mifchief-making  conjuror — What  will  you  do,  ma 
dam? 

Urg.  What  can  I  do,  Fatima? 

Fat.  You  might  very  eafily  fettle  matters  with  him,  if 
you  cou'd  as  eafily  fettle  them  with  yourfelf. 
Urg.  Tell  me  how? 
Fat.  Marry  Merlin,  and  fend  away  the  young  fellow. 

[Urganda  fiak.es  her  head.~]   I  thought  fo we  are  all 

alike ;  and  that  folly  of  ours  of  preferring  two-and-twenty 

to  two-and-forty,  runs  thro'  the  whole  fex  of  us But, 

before  matters  jrow  vvorfe,  give  me  leave  to  reafon  a  little 
with  you,  madam. 

Urg.  Hold  your  tongue,  Fatima — my  paffion  is  too 
ferious  to  be  jelled  with. 

Fat.  Far  gone  indeed,  madam — and  yonder  goes  the 
precious  object  of  it.  [Looking  out. 

Urg.  He  feems  melancholy :  what's  the  matter  with 
him? 

Fat.  He's  a  fool,  or  he  might  make  himfelf  very  merry 
among  us — I'll  leave  you  to  make  the  moil  of  him. 
Urg.  Stay,  Fatima — and  help  me  to  divert  him. 
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Fat.  A  fad  time,  when  a  lady  muft  call  in  help  to  di 
vert  her  gallant  ?— -but  I'm  at  your  fervice— 
Enter  Cymon,  melancholy. 

Cym.  Heigho!  [Sigfiiag* 

Fat.  What's  the  matter,  young  gentleman? 

Cym.  Heigho! 

Urg.   Are  you  not  well,  Cymon? 

Cym.  Yes — I  am  very  well. 

Urg.  Why  do  you  figh  then  ? 

Cym.  Eh!  ^Loeksfwli/hfy. 

Fat.  Do  you  fee  it  in  his  eyes,  now,  madam? 

Urg.  Prithee,  be  quiet What  is  it  ybuwant?  tell 

me,  Cymon — Tell  me  your  withes,  and  you  mall  have 

Cym.  Shall  I? 

Urg.  Yes,  indeed,  Cymon. 

Fat.  Now  for  it. 

Cym.   I  wifh — heigho! 

Urg.  Thefe  fighs  muft  mean  fomething. 

\_Afide  to  Fatima* 

Fat.  I  wifh  you  joy  then;  find  it  out,  madam. 
Urg.  What  do  you  figh  for? 

Cym.  I  want —  \_SigJjf. 

Urg,  What,  what,  my  fweet  creature?        [Eager/y* 
Cym.  To  go  away. 
Fat.  O  la! — the  meaning's  out. 
Urg.  What,  would  you  leave  me  then? 
Cym.  Yes. 

Urg.  Why  would  you  leave  me? 
Cym.   I  don't  know. 
Urg.  Where  would  you  go  ? 
Cym.  Any  where. 

Urg.  Had  you  rather  go  any  where  than  flay  witli 
I   me? 

Cym.   I  had  rather  go  into  the  fields  than  flay  with. 
|  any  body. 

Urg.  But  is  not  this  garden  pleafanter  than  the  fields, 
my  palace  than  cottages;  and  my  company  more  agree 
able  to  you  than  the  fhepherds? 

Cym.  Why  how  can  I  tell  till  I  tryj  you  won't  let  me 
choofe. 

VOL.  III.  H  h  AIR. 
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A     I     R. 

You  gave  me  laft  week  a  young  linnet, 

Shut  up  in  a  fine  golden  cage; 
Yet  how  fad  the  poor  thing  was  within  it, 
Oh  how  did  it  flutter  and  rage ! 

Then  he  mop'd  and  he  pin'd 

That  his  wings  were  confin'd, 
Till  I  open'd  the  door  of  his  den: 

Then  fo  merry  was  he, 

And  becaufe  he  was  free, 
•He  came  to  his  cage  back  again. 

And  fo  mould  I  too,  if  you  would  let  me  go. 

Urg.  And  would  you  return  to  me  again? 

Cym.  Yes  I  would 1  have  nowhere  elfe  to  go. 

Fat.  Let  him  have  his  humour when  he  is  not 

confin'd,  and  is  feemingly  disregarded,  you  may  have  him, 
and  mould  him  as  you  pleafe — J'J  is  a  receipt  for  the  whole 
fex. 

Urg.   I'll  follow  your  advice Well,  Cymon,  you 

fhall  go  wherever  you  pleafe,  and  for  as  long  as  you 
pleafe. 

Cym.  O  la,  and  I'll  bring  you  a  bird's  neft,  and  fome 
cowflips — and  mail  I  let  my  linnet  out  too  ? 

Fat.  O,  ay,  pretty  creatures;  pray,  let  'em  go  toge 
ther. 

Urg.  And  take  this,  Cymon ;  wear  it  for  my  fake, 
and  don't  forget  me.  \JGives  Cymon  a  nofegay.']  Tho*  it 
won't  give  pafiion,  it  will  increafe  it  if  he  mould  think 
kindly  of  me,  and  abfence  may  befriend  me.  \^Apd 
Go,  Cymon,  take  your  companion,  and  be  happier  than 
I  can  make  you. 

Cym.  Then  I'm  out  of  my  cage,  and  mall  mope  no 
longer.  [Overjoyed. 

Urg.  His  tranfports  diftract  me  ! — I  muft  retire  ta 
conceal  my  uneafinefs.  [Retires. 

Fat.  And  I'll  open  the  gate  to  the  prifoners.   [Exit. 

Cym.  And  I'll  fetch  my  bird,  and  we'll  fly  away  to 
gether. 

A    I     R. 

Oh  liberty,  liberty ! 
Dear  happy  liberty ! 

No- 
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Nothing's  like  thee! 

So  merry  are  we, 
My  linnet  and  I, 

From  prifon  we're  free, 
Away  we  will  fly, 

To  liberty,  liberty. 

Dear  happy  liberty, 
Nothing's  like  thee ! 

SCENE,   A  rural  Profpefl. 

Enter  two  Shepherdefles. 

1  Shep.  What,  to  be  left  and  forfaken !    and  fee  the 
falfe  fellow  make  the  fame  vows  to  another,  almofi  be 
fore  my  face !   I  can't  bear  it,  and  I  won't ! 

2  Step.  Why,  look  ye,  filter,  I  am  as  little  inclined 
to  bear  thefe  things  as  yourfelf ;  and   if  my  fwain  had 
been  faithlefs  too,  I  mould  have  been  vex'd  at  it,  to  be 
fure;  but  how  can  you  help  yourfelf? 

1  Shep.   I   have   not  thought  of  that ;   I  only  feel  I 
fatSt  bear  it ;  and  as  to  the  won't,  I  mult  truft  in  a  little 

mifehief  of  my  own  to  bring  it  about O  that  I  had 

the  power  of  our  enchantrefs  yonder!   I  wou'd  play  the 
devil  with  them  all. 

2  Shep.  Why  are  you  fo  angry,  my  dear  fitter? — Will 
your  quarrelling  with  her  bring  back  your  fweetheart? 

1  Shep.  No  matter  for  that — when  the  heart  is  over 
loaded,  any  vent  is  a  relief  to  it;  and  that  of  the  tongue 
is  always  the  readieft  and  mod  natural — So  if  you  won't 
help  me  to  find  her,  you  may  ftay  where  you  will. 

Lin.   [SingiiJg<vaitbout.~\  "  Care  flies  from  the  lad  that 
"  is  merry." 

2  Skep.  Here  comes  the  merry  Linco,  who  never  knew 

care  or  felt  forrow If  you  can  bear  his  laughing  at 

your  griefs,  or  finging  away  his  own,  you  may  get  fome 
information  from  him. 

Enter  T^inco  Jinging. 

Lin.  What,  my  girls  of  ten  thoufand!  I  was  this  mo 
ment  defying  love  and  all  his  mifehief,  and  you  are  fent 
in  the  nick  by  him'  to  try  my  courage;  but  I'm  above 
temptation,  or  below  it— I  duck  down,  and  all  his  arrows 
fly  over  me. 

H  h  2  AIR 
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AIR. 

Care  flies  from  the  lad  that  is  merry, 

Who's  heart  is  as  found, 

And  cheeks  are  as  round, 
As  round  and  as  red  as  a  cherry. 

1  Shep.  What,  are  you  always  thus! 

Lin.  Ay,  or  heav'n  help  me!  What,  would  you  have 
me  d©  as  you  do — walking  with  your  arms  acrofs,  thus 

heighho'ing  by  the  brook-fide  among  the  willows? 

Oh !  fie  for  fliame,  lafles!  young  and  handfome,  and  figh- 
ing  after  one  fellow  a-piece,  when  you  mould  have  a  hun 
dred  in  a  drove,  following  you  like — like — you  mal] 
have  the  fimile  another  time. 

2  Shep.  No;  prithee,  Linco,  give  it  us  now. 

Lin.  — You  mall  have  it — or,  what's  better,  I'll  tel 
you  what  you  are  not  like — you  are  not  like  our  fliep- 
herdefs  Sylvia — She's  fo  cold  and  fo  coy,  that  (he  flies 
from  her  lovers,  but  is  never  without  a  fcore  of  them 
you  are  always  running  after  the  fellows,  and  yet  are  al 
ways  alone  ;  a  very  great  difference,  let  me  tell  you — 
frcft  and  fire,  that's,  all. 

2  Shep.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  in  the  pining  con 
dition  my  poor  filter  is 1  am  as  happy  as  (lie  is  mi- 

ferable. 

Lin.   Good  lack,  I'm  forry  for't. 

2  Sbcp.  What,  forry  that  I  am  happy? 

Lin.   O !    no,  prodigious  glad. 

i  Shep.  That  I  am  miferable? 

Lin.  No,  no: — prodigious  forry  for  that — and  pro 
digious  glad  of  the  other. 

i  Shep.  Be  my  friend,  Linco;  and  I'll  confefs  my  folly 
to  you — 

Lin.  Don't  trouble  yourfelf — 'tis  plain  enough  to  be 
feen — but  I'll  give  you  a  receipt  for  it  without  fee  or  re 
ward — there's  friendfnip  for  you. 

1  Shep,  Prithee,  be  ferious  a  little. 

Lin.  No  ;  heav'n  forbid  !  If  I  am  ferious,  'tis  all 
over  with  me—  I  fliould  foon  change  my  rofes  for  your 
lilies. 

2  Shep.  Don't  be  impudent,  Linco — but  give  us  your 
receipt, 

AIR 
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A     I    R. 
Lin.          I  laugh  and  I  ling, 

I  am  blithfome  and  free ; 
The  rogue's  little  iling 
It  can  never  reach  me  : 
For  with  fal,  la,  la,  la! 
And  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
It  can  never  reach  me. 
My  fkin  is  fo  tough, 
Or  fo  blinking  is  he, 
He  can't  pierce  my  buff, 
Or  he  mines  poor  me. 
For  with  fal,  la,  la,  la! 
And  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
He  miffcs  poor  me. 
O  never  be  dull 
By  the  fad  willow  tree : 
Of  mirth  be  brimful, 
And  run  over  like  me. 
For  with  fal,  la,  la,  Id! 
And  ha,  ha,  har  ha! 
Run  over  like  me.  [Exeutif* 

i  t  Shep.   It  won't  do. 
JLin.  Then  you  are  far  gone,  indeed. 
{  Shep.  And  as  I  can't  cure  my  love,  I'll  revenge  it. 
Lin.  But  how,  how,  mepherdefs  ? 
T  Shep.  I'll  tear  Sylvia's  eyes  out. 
Lin.  That's  your  only  way for  you'll  give  your 

*  nails  a  feaft,  and  prevent  mifchief  for  the  future — Oh! 

*  tear  her  eyes  out  by  all  means. 

'  2  Shep.  How  can  you  laugh,  Linco,  at  my  filler  in 
*•  her  condition  ? 

'  Lin.  I  muft  laugh  at  fomething ;  (hall  I  be  merry 

*  with  you  ? 

'  2  Shep.  Shepherd,  the  happy  can  bear  to  be  laugh'd 
•at. 

*  Lin.  Then  Sylvia  might  take  your  fliepherd  without- 

*  figh,  though  your  lifter  would  tear  her  eyes  out. 

'  2  Shepi.  My  fhepherd !  what  does  the  fool  mean  ? 
'  I  Shep.  Her  fliepherd !  pray  tell  us,  Linco.  [&agerfy.. 
*•  Lin.  'Tis  no  fecret  I  fuppofe — I  only  met  Damon. 

*  and  Sylvia  together, 

H  h.  3  <  2  Shy>: 
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*  2  Shsp.  What,  my  Damon? 

*  Lin.  Your  Damon  that  was,  and  that  would  be  Syl- 

*  via's  Damon  if  fne  would  accept  of  him. 

4  2  Shep.    Her  Damon  !   I'll  make  her  to  know a 

*  wicked  flut! — a  vile  fellow — Come,  fifter,  I'm  ready  to 

*  go  with  you — we'll  give  her  her  own — if  our  old  go- 

*  vernor  continues  to  caft  a  fheep's  eye  at  me,  I'll  have 

*  her  turned  out  of  Arcadia,   I  warrant  you. 

*  I  Shep.  This  is  fome  comfort,  however j:  ha,  ha,  ha! 

*  2  Shep.  Very  well,  fifter,   you  may  laugh,  if  you 

*  pleafe — but  perhaps  it  is  too  foon— -Linco  may  be  nai- 

*  Itaken ;  it  may  be  your  Dorilas  that  was  with  her. 

*  Lin.  And  your  Damon  too,  and  Strephon,  and  Co- 

*  lin,  and  Alexis,  and  Egon,  and  Corydon,  and  every 
4  fool  of  the  pariih  but  Linco,  and  he  fticks  to 

«  Fal,  la,  la,  la!1 

*  And  ha,  ha,  ha,  haf 

*  I  Shep.  I  can't  bear  to  fee  him  fo  merry  when  I  am 

*  fo  miferable.  ^  [Going. 

*  2  Shep.  There  is  fome  fatisfaftion  in  feeing  one's 
«  fifter  as  miferable  as  one's  felf.  [Going. 

<  Lin.  One  word  more,  laffes,  if  you  pleafe;   I  fee  you 
are  both  brimful  of  wrath,  and  will  certainly  fcratch 

one  another,  if  you  don't  find  Sylvia now  hear  but 

another  fong  j  and  if  it  does  not  cool  you,  I'll  mow  you 
where  the  enemy  lies,  and  you  mall  draw  your  tongues 
her  immediately. 

«  A     I     R. 

«  If  you  make  it  your  plan 
«  To  love  but  one  man, 

•  By  one  you  are  furely  betray'd: 

*  Shou'd  he  prove  untrue, 

*  Oh !  what  can  you  do  ? 

*  Alas  you  muft  die  an  old  maid. 

«  And  you  too  muft  die  an  old  maid. 
«  Wou'd  you  ne'er  take  a  fup 

*  But  out  of  one  eup, 

«  And  it  proves  brittle  ware,  you  are  curib 

*  If  down  it  fhou'd  tip, 

«  Or  thro*  your  hands  flip, 

<  O  how  wou'd  you  then  quench  your  thirft? 
«  O  how,  &c» 
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'  If,  your  palate  to  hit, 
'  You  choofe  but  one  bit, 

«  And  that  dainty  tit-bit  ftiould  not  keep : 

*  Then  reftlefs  you  lie, 

*  Pout,  whimper,  and  cry, 

'  And  go  without  fupper  to  fleep, 
«  And  go,  &c. 
'  As  your  mepherds  have  chofe 

*  Two  firings  to  their  bows, 

'  Shall  one  for  each  female  fuffice? 

*  Take  two,  three,  or  four, 

*  Like  me,  take  a  fcore, 

*  And  then  you'll  be  merry  and  wife. 

[Exeunt  fever  ally? 

SCENE  change 3  to  another  rural  Prcfpefr. 

Sylvia  is  difcovered  lying  upon  a  bank,  with  a  bafkct  of 

flowers. 
Enter  Merlin. 

Mer.  My  art  fucceeds — which  hither  has  convey'd, 
To  catch  the  eye  of  Cymon,  this  fwcet  maid. 
.Her  charms  mall  clear  the  mifts  which  cloud  his  mind,. 
And  make  him  warm,  and  fenfible,  and  kind; 
Her  yet  cold  heart  with  pafiion's  fighs  (hall  move, 
Melt  as  he  melts,  and  give  him  love  for  love. 
This  magic  touch  /hall  to  thefe  flow'rs  impart 

[  Touches  the  ba/ket  cf flowers  with  his  <wand.. 
A  power,  when  beauty  gains    to  fix  the  heart; 
A  power,  the  falfe  enchantrefs  (hall  confound  j 
And  Cymon's  cure  mall  be  Urganda's  wound.        [Exit. 

Enter  Cymon  ivitb  his  Bird. 

Cym.  Away,    prifoner,    and  make    yourfelf    merry. 
[Bird  flies. ~]   Ay,  ay,  I  knew  how  it  would  be  with  you 

— much  good  may  it  do  you,  Bob What  a  fweet 

place  this  is!  Hills  and  greens,  and  rocks  and  trees,  and 
water  and  fun,  and  birds! — Dear  me,  'tis  jull  as  if  I  had 
Hever  feen  it  before. 

\JVkiflles  about  till  he  fees  Sylvia;  then  Jlops,  and  Jink t 
his  luhijlling  by  degrees^  with  a  look  and  attitude  of 
foolijh  fjjtfjfii/hment.^ 

0  lal— what's  herei-— .' Jis fomething  dropp'd  from 

ths 
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the  heavens,  fure;  and  yet 'tis  like  a  woman  t'tfb!— -  Biffs- 
me!  is  it  alive?  [Sighs. J.  It  can't  be  dead,  for  its  cheek 
is  as  red  as  a  rofe,  and  it  moves  about  the  heart  of  it — • 
I  begin  to  feel  fomething  ilrange  here.  [Lays  bis  hand 
on  hit  heart,  andfighs.~\  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 

with  me- 1  wifh  it  would  wake,  that  I  might  fee  it* 

eyes If  it  mould  look  gentle,  and  fmile  upon  me,  I 

mould  be  glad  to  play  with  it Ay,  ay,  there's  fome 
thing  now  in  my  breail  that  they  told  me  of — It  feels 
oddly  to  me — and  yet  I  don't  diilike  it.  I  am  glad  I 

came  abroad -I  have  not  been  fo  pleas'd  ever  iince  I 

can  remember But  perhaps  it  may  be  angry  with  me 

• 1  can't  help  it,  if  it  is — I  had  rather  fee  her  angry 

Vith  me  than  Urganda  fmile  upon  me— — Stay,  flay. 
£Sylviay^Vv.]  La,  what  a  pretty  foot  it  has! 

[Cymon  retires. 

f  Sylvia,  ra'tfingherfelffrom  the  baftk,  fees  Cymon  <u>///6 
emotion^  while  he  gazes  ftrongly  on  her>  and  retires 
gently,  pulling  off  his  cap.~\ 

Syl.    [confuftd.J  Who's  that? 

Cym.  Mis- I.  [Bowing  and  htfoating, 

Syl.  What's  your  name? 

Cym.  Cymon. 

Syl.  What  do  you  want,  young  man  ? 

Cym,.   Nothing,  young  woman. 

Syl.  What  are  you  doing  there? 

Cym.  Looking  at  you  there. 

Syl.  What  a  pretty  creature  it  is!  [^AfiJe. 

Cym.  WThat  eyes  it  has !  [djide* 

Syl.  You  don't  intend  me  any  harm  ? 

Cym.  Not  I,  indeed  !  — I  wilh  you  don't  do  me  fome, 
Are  you  a  fairy,  pray  ? 

Syl.  No — I  am  a  poor  harmlefs  (hepherdefs. 

Cym.   I  don't  know  that — You  have  bewitched  me,  t 
believe. 

Syl.   Indeed, I  have  not;  and  if  it  was  in  my  power  to 
harm  you,   1'rn  fure.  it  is  not  in  my  inclination. 

Cym.   I'm  fure,  I  would  truft  you  to-  do  any  thing  with 
me. 

Syl.  Would  you  ?  [Sighs, 

Cym.  Yes,  indeed,   I  would.  [Sighs. 

Sjl.  Why  do  you  look  fo  at  me? 
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Cym*  Why  do  you  look  fo  at  me  ? 

SyL  I  can't  help  it —  [Sighs. 

Gym.  Nor  I  neither — \_Sighs.~]  I  wifh  yoti'd  fpeak  to 
me,  and  look  at  me,  as  Urganda  does. 

Syl.  What,  the  enchantrefs ?  Do  you  belong  to  her? 

Cym.  1  had  rather  belong  to  you — I  would  not  delire 
Jo  go  abroad,  if  I  did. 

Syl.  Does  Urganda  love  you  ? 

Cym.   So  (he  fay 6. 

Syl.    I'm  forry  for  it. 

Cyib.  Why  are  you  forry,  pray? 

Syl.  I  mail  never  fee  you  again •  I  wifh  I  had  not 

feen  you  now. 

Cym.  If  you  did  but  wifh  as  I  do,  all  the  enchantreffeS 
in  the  world  could  not  hinder  us  from  feeing  one  ano 
ther. 

Syl.  Do  you  love  Urganda  ? 

Cym.  Do  you  love  the  fhepherda? 

Syl.   I  did  not  know  what  love  was  this  morning. 

Cym.  Nor  I  till  this  afternoon— —Who  taught  you, 
pray?  • 

Syl.  Who  taught  you? 

Cym.   [Uufbing.]   You. 

Syl.    \_blufhing.~]   You. 

Cym.  You  could  teach  me  any  thing,  if  I  was  to  live 

with  you 1  mould  not  be  call'd  Simple  Cymon  any 

more. 

Syl.  Nor  I  hard-hearted  Sylvia. 

.  Cym.   Sylvia — what  a  fvveet  name? — I  could  fpeak  it 
for  ever!    [Travfpo)-ted.~]    Sylvia! 

Syl.  I  can  never  forget  that  of  Cymcn,  tho'  Cymon 
may  forget  me.  [Si^bs, 

Cym.   Never,   never,   my  fweet  Sylvia ! 

[/•W/j  o)!  his  knees,   and  k(ffes  her  band. 

Syl.  We  fhall  be  fccn  and  feparatcd  for  ever!  Pray,  let 
me  go — we  are  undone  if  we  are  fecn — I  mufl  go —  I  am 
all  over  in  a  flutter! 

Cym    When  fhall  I  fee  you  again? — in  half  an  hour? 

Syl.  Half  an  hour!  that  will  be  too  foon — No,  no,  it 
mult  be — three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Cym.   And  where,  my  fweet  Sylvia? 

Syl.  Any  where,  my  fweet  Cymon. 
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Cym.   In  the  grove  by  the  river  there. 

SyL  And  you  mall  take  this  to  remember  it.  \_Givef 
him  the  ftcfegay  enchanted  by  Merlin.  ~|  I  wim  it  were  a 
kingdom,  I  would  give  it  you,  and  a  queen  along  with 
it. 

Cym.  How  my  heart  is  tranfported! — and  here  is  one 
for  you  too ;  which  is  of  no  value  to  me,  unlefs  you  wilt 
receive  it — Take  it,  my  fweet  Sylvia. 

[Cymon  gives  her  Urganda'/  ncfegay. 

DUET. 

Syl.     O  take  this  nofegay,  gentle  youth  ; 
Cym*  And  you,  fweet  maid,  take  mine. 
Syl.     Unlike  thefe  flowers,  be  thy  fair  truth ; 
Unlike  thefe  flowers  be  thine. 
Thefe  changing  foon, 

Will  foon  decay; 
Be  fweet  till  noonf 
Then  pafs  away. 

Fair  for  a  time  their  tranfient  charms  appear ; 
But  truth  unchang'd  fhall  bloom  for  ever  here. 

[Each  preffing  their  hearfs* 
[Exeunt. 

ACT      II. 

SCENE,  A  Garden* 

Enter  Cymon,  hugging  a  nofegay. 

Oh  my  'dear,  fweet,  charming  nofegay! To  fee 

thee,  to  fmell  thee,  and  to  tafle  thee,  \ki$ts  /'/]  will 
make  Urganda  and  her  garden  delightful  to  me — With 
this  I  can  want  for  nothing — I  poffefs  every  thing  with 
this — My  mind  and  heart  are  expanded!  I  feel — 1  know 
not  what — Every  thought  that  delights,  and  every  paf- 
fion  that  tranfports,  gather  like  fo  many  bees  about  this 
treafure  of  fvveetnefs — Oh  !  the  dear,  dear  nofegay  ;  and 
the  dear,  dear  giver  of  it ! 

A    I     R. 

What  exquifite  pleafure! 
This  fweet  treafure 
From  me  they  mall  never 
Sever; 

I* 
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In  thec,  in  tbee, 

My  charmer  I  fee  : 
I'll  figh,  and  carefs  thee, 
I'll  kifs  thee,  and  prefs  thee, 
Thus,  thus,  to  my  bofom  for  ever  and  ever. 

[Exif. 

SCENE  change  j  to  Dorcas  V  Cottage. 
Sylvia  at  the  door9  with  Cymon's  nofegay  In  her  hand* 

AIR. 

Thefe  flowers,  like  our  hearts,  are  united  in  one  ; 
And  are  bound  up  fo  fail,  that  they  can't  be  undone; 
So  well  are  they  blended,  fo  beauteous  to  fight, 
There  fprings  from  their  union  a  tenfold  delight: 
Nor  poifon,  nor  weed  here,  our  paffion  to  warm; 
But  fvveet  without  briar,  the  rofe  without  thorn. 

The  more  I  look  upon  this  nofegay,  the  more  I  fee! 
Cymon  in  my  heart  and  mind  -  Ever  fince  I  have  feea 
him,  heard  his  vows,  and  received  this  nofegay  from  him, 
I  am  in  continual  agitation,  and  cannot  reft  a  moment 
1  wander  without  knowing  where  -  1  fpeak  with 
out  knowing  to  whom  —  and  1  look  without  knowing  at 
what  —  Heigho  !  how  my  poor  heart  flutters  in  my  breaft  ! 
—  Now  I  dread  to  lofe  him  —  and  now  again  I  think  him 
mine  for  ever] 

A    I    R. 

O  why  mould  we  forrow  who  never  knew  fin  ! 
Let  fmjles  of  content  mow  our  rapture  within  : 
This  love  has  fo  rais'd  me,   I  now  tread  in  air! 
He's  fure  fent  from  heav'n  tp  lighten  my  care! 
Each  (hepherdefs  views  me  with  fcorn  a,nd  difdain, 
Each  fhepherd  purfues  me,  but  all  is  in  vain  : 
No  more  will  1  forrow,  no  longer  defpair; 
He's  fure  fent  from  htav'n  to  lighten  my  care! 


£Linco  is  feen  liftening  to 
Lin.  If  you  were  as  wicked,  mepherdefs,  as  you  are 
innocent,  that  voice  of  your's  would  corrupt  Juftice  her- 
felf,  unlefs  me  was  deaf  as  well  as  blind. 

SyL  I  hope  you  did  not  overhear  me,  Linco  ? 

Lin, 
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Lin.  O,  but  I  did  tho' — and,  notwithstanding  I  come 
as  the  deputy  of  a  deputy-governor,  to  bring  you  be 
fore  my  principal,  for  fome  complaints  made  againft  you 
by  a  certain  fhepherdefs,  I  will  fland  your  friend,  tho'  I 
lofe  my  place  for  it — there  are  not  many  fuch  friends, 
jliepherdefs. 

Syl.  What  have  I  done  to  the  fhepherdefles,  that  they 
perfecute  me  fo? 

Lin.  You  are  much  too  handfome,  which  is  a  cirme 
the  beft  of  'em  can't  forgive  you. 

Syl.  I'll  truft  myfelf  with  you,  and  face  my  enemies. 
[As  they  are  going  t  Dorcas  calls  from  the  cottage. 

Dor.  Where  are  you  going,  child  ? — Who  is  that  with 
you,  Sylvia? 

Lin.  Now  (hall  we  be  ftopp'd  by  this  good  old  wo 
man,  who  will  know  all — and  can  fcarce  hear  any  thing, 

Dor.  [coming  forivard.~\  I'll  fee  who  you  have  with 
you. 

Lin.  JTis  I,  dame,  your  kinfman  Linco. 

[Speaks  loud  in  her  ear. 

Dor.  O,  it  is  you,  honeft  Linco!  [Takes  his  kand.~\ 
Well,  what's  to  do  now  ? 

Lin.  The  governor  defires  to  fpeak  with  Sylvia ;  a 
friendly  inquiry,  that's  all.  [Speaks  loud. 

Dor.  For  what,  for  what -tell  me  that 1  have 

nothing  to  do  with  his  defires,  nor  (he  neither — he  is 
grown  very  inquifitive  of  lat€  about  fhepherdefles — Fine 

doings,  indeed!   No  fuch  doings  when  I  was  young • 

If  he  wants  to  examine  any  body,  why  don't  he  examine 
me  ?  I'll  give  him  an  anfwer,  let  him  be  as  inquifitive  as 
he  pleafes. 

Lin.  But  I  am  your  kinfman,  dame ;  and  you  dare  truft 
me,  fure.  [Speaks  loud. 

Dor.  Thou  art  the  beft  of  them,  that  I'll  fay  for  thee 
— but  the  beft  of  you  are  bad  when  a  young  woman  is  in 
the  cafe 1  have  gone  through  great  difficulties  my 
felf,  I  can  aflure  you,  in  better  times  than  thefe :  why 
muft  not  I  go  too? 

Lin.  We  (hall  return  to  you  again  before  you  can  get 
there.  [Still  freaking  hud. 

S\l.  You  may  truft  us,  mother — my  own  innocence, 
and  Linco's  goodnefs,  will  be  guard  enough  fur  me. 
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Dor.  Eh!  what? 

Lin.  She  fays,  you  may  truil  me  with  her  innojcence. 

[Sp  faking  louder. 

Dor.  Well,  well — I  will  then — thou  art  a  fweet  crea 
ture,  and  I  love  thee  better  than  even  I  did  my  own  child 
— \_ki/es  Sylvia.]  When  thou  art  fetched  away  by  him 
that  brought  thee,  'twill  be  a  woful  day  for  me — Well, 

well,  go  thy  ways  with  Linco 1  dare  trufb  thee  any 

where — I'll  prepare  thy  dinner  at  thy  return ;  and  bring 
my  honeft  kinfman  along  with  you. 

Lin.  We  will  be  with  you  before  you  can  make  the 
pot  boil. 

Dor.  Before  what! 

Lin.  We  will  be  \vith  you,  before  you  can  make  the 
pot  boil.  \_Speaks  very  loud,  and  goes  offiuith  Sylvia. 
Dor.  Heav'n  ftiield  thee,  for  the  fweeteft,  beft  crea 
ture  that  ever  bleft  old  age — What  a  comfort  me  is  to 
me !  All  I  have  to  wifh  for  in  this  world,  is  to  know 
who  thou  art  who  brought  thee  to  me?  and  then  to  fee 
thee  as  happy  as  thou  haft  made  poor  Dorcas,  What  can 

the  governor  want  with  her? — I  wifii  I  had  gone  too 

I'd  have  talk'd  to  him,  and  to  the  purpofe — We  had  no 
fuch  doings  when  I  was  a  young  woman!  they  never 
made  fuch  a  fufs  with  me ! 

A    I     R, 
When  I  were  young,  tho'  now  am  old, 

The  men  were  kind  and  true; 
But  now  they're  grown  fo  falfe  and  bold, 

What  can  a  woman  do  ? 
Now  what  can  a  woman  do  ? 

For  men  are,  truly,  ,: 

So  unruly, 

I  tremble  at  fcventy-two. 
When  I  were  fair — tho'  now  fo  fa, 

No  hearts  were  given  to  rove; 
Our  pulfes  beat  nor  fail  nor  flow, 
But  all  was  faith  and  love : 
What  can  a  woman  do  ? 
Now  what  can  a  woman  do  ? 
For  men  are,  truly, 

So  unruly, 

I  tremble  at  feventy-two!  {Exit. 

Vol.  III.  I  i  SCENE, 
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SCENE,   The  Ma  gift  rat  is  Houfc. 

Enter  Dorus  and  Second  Shepherdefs. 

Dints.  This  way,  this  way,  darnfel — now  we  are  alone, 
I  can  hear  your  grievances,  and  will  redrefs  them,  that  I 

Vill you  have  my  good  liking,  damfel,  and  favour 

follows  of  courfe. 

2  Shep.  I  want  words,  your  honour  and  worship,  to 
thank  you  fitly. 

Dorus*  Smile  upon  me,  damfel— —Smile,  and  com 
mand  me your  hand  is  whiter  than  ever,  I  protefl 

you  muft  indulge  me  with  a  chafle  falute. 

\_KiJfes  her  hand. 

2  Skep.  La!  your  honour.  \_Curtfey rm 

Dorus.  You  have  charm'd  me,  damfel;  and  I  can  deny 
you  nothing — Another  chafte  falute — 'tis  a  perfect  cor 
dial — \Kiffes  her  hand.~\  Well,  what  mail  I  do  with  this 
Sylvia,  this  flranger,  this  baggage,  that  has  affronted 
thee?  I'll  fend  her  where  me  (hall  never  vex  thee  again— 
r,n  impudent,  wicked — [Kiffitt  her  hand."]  Smile,  dam 
fel,  fmile — I'll  fend  her  packing  this  very  day. 

2  Shep.   I  vow  your  worfhip  is  too  good  to  me. 

[Leering  at  hint. 

Dorus.  Nothing's  too  good  for  thee — I'll  fend  her  off 

direftly Don't  fret  and  teaze  thyfelf  about  her — go 

me  fiiall,  and  fpeedily  too — I  have  fent  my  deputy  Linco 
for  that  Dorcas,  who  has  harbour'd  this  Sylvia  without 
my  knowledge,  and  the  country  {hall  be  rid  of  her  to 
morrow  morning — Smile  upon  me,  damfel,  fmile  upon 
me. 

2  Sbep.  I  wou'd  I  were  half  as  handfome  as  Sylvia,  I 
might  fmile  to  good  purpofe. 

Dorus.  I'll  Sylvia  her!  an  impudent  vagrant She 

can  neither  fmile  or  whine  to  any  purpofe,  while  I  am  to 

govern — She  (hall  go  to-morrow,  damfel this  hand, 

this  lily  hand,  has  fign'd  her  fate.  [Ki/es  it. 

Enter  Linco. 

Lin.  No  bribery  and  corruption,  I  beg  of  your  ho 
nour. 

Dorut.  You  are  too  bold,  Linco Where  did  you 

learn  this  impertinence  to  your  fuperiors?. 

'  Lin. 
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'  Lin.  From  an  old  fong,  an't  pleafe  your  honour, 

*  where  I  get  all  my  wifdom — Heav'n  help  me. 

'A    I    R. 

*  If  fhe  whifpers  the  judge,  be  he  ever  fo  wife, 

*  Tho'  great  and  important  his  truft  is; 

*  His  hand  is  unfteady,  a  pair  of  black  eyes 

'  Will  kick  up  the  balance  of  juilice. 
'  If  his  paffions  are  ftrong,  his  judgment  grows  weak, 
'  For  love  thro'  his  veins  will  be  creeping; 

*  And  his  wormip,  when  near  to  a  round  dimple  cheek, 

'  Tho'  he  ought  to  be  blind,  will  be  peeping. 

'  Dorus.  Poh,  poh,  't,is  a  very  foolifh  fong,  and  you're 

<  a  fool  for  finging  it. 

*  2  Shtp.  Linco's  no  friend  of  mine  ;  Sylvia  can  fing, 
'  and  has  enchanted  him. 

'  Lin.  My  ears  Jiave  been  feafted,  that's  moft  certain— 

*  but  my  heart,  damfel,  is  as  uncrack'd  as  your  virtue,  or 

*  his  honour's  wifdom — There  is  not  too  much  prefump- 

*  tion  in  that,   I  hope. 

*  Dorus.  Linco,  do  your  duty,  and  know  your  di- 

*  fiance — What  is  come  to  the  fellow  ?  he  is  fo  alter'd,  I 

*  don't  know  him  again. 

*  Lin.  Your  honour's  eye-fight  is  not  fo  good  as  it  was 

<  — I  am  always  the  fame,  and  heav'n  forbid  that  mirth. 

<  mould  be  a  fin — I  am  always  laughing  and  finging — let 
'  who  will  change,   I  will  not 1  laugh  at  the  times, 

*  but  I  can't  mend  'em They  are  wofully  alter'd  for 

*  the  worfe — but  here's  my  comfort. 

'  [Stwwirtg  his  tabor  and  pipe. 

'  Dorus.  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this  ribaldry 1  hate 

e  poetry,  and  I  don't  like  mufic — Where  is  the  vagrant, 

<  this  Sylvia? 

*  Lin.  In  the  juftice-chamber,  waiting  for  your  ho* 
'  nour's  commands. 

*  Dorus.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  fo? 

c  Lin.  I  thought  your  honour  better  engaged,  and 

*  that  it  was  too  much  for  you  to  try  two  female  caufes 

*  at  one  time. 

'  Dorus.  You  thought !    I  won't  have  you  think,  but 

*  obey — Times  are  chang'd  indeed!  Deputies  raurl  not 

*  think  for  their  fuperiors. 

I  i  2  *  £//;•» 
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<  Lin.  Muft  not  they]  What  will  become  of  our  poor 
*  country  ?  [  Going. 

'  Dorus.  No  more,  impertinence/  but  bring  the  cul 
prit  hither. 

Lin.   In  the  twinkling  of  your  honour's  eye.      [Exit. 

2  Shep.   I  leave  my  griefs  in  your  worfhip's  hands. 

Dorus.  You  leave  'em  in  my  heart,  damfel,  where  they 
foon  mall  be  changed  into  pleafures — Wait  for  me  in  the 
juftice-chamber— -  Smile,  damfel,  fmile  upon  me,  and 
edge  the  fword  of  juflice. 

Enter  Linco  and  Sylvia. 

2  Shep.  Here  me  comes ;  fee  how  innocent  flie  looks 

——But  I'll  be  gone- 1  truft  in  your  worfliip — I  hate 

the  fight  of  her — I  could  tear  her  eyes  out.  [Exit. 

Dorus,   [gazing  at  Sylvia. 3  Hem,  hem  !    I  am  told, 

young  woman — hem,  hem! — that She  does  not  look 

fo  mifchievous  as  I  expe&ed. 

[Afidt ',  and  turning  from  her. 

Lin.  Bear  up,  fweet  fhepherdefs!  your  beauty  and  in 
nocence  will  put  injuftice  out  of  countenance. 

Syl.  The  fhame  of  being  fufpecled  confounds  me,  and 
I  can't  fpeak. 

Dorus.  Where  is  the  old  woman  Dorcas  they  told  me 
of?  Did  not  I  order  you  to  bring  her  before  me? 

Lin.  The  good  old  woman  is  fo  deaf,  and  your  reve 
rence  a  -little  thick  of  hearing,  I  thought  the  bufmefs' 
would  be  fooncr  and  better  done  by  the  young  woman. 

Dorus.  What,  at  your  thinking  again! — Young  fhep 
herdefs,  I  hear — I  hear — Hem!  —  Her  modefty  pleafes 
me.  \_Aftde.~} — What  is  the  reafon,  I  fay — Hem! — that 

-—that  I  hear She  has  very  fine  features. 

[Afide^  and  turning  front  her. 

Lin.  Speak,  fpeak,  Sylvia,  and  the  bufmefs  is  done. 

Dorus.    Is  not  your  name  Sylvia? 

Lin.   Yes,  your  honour,  her  name  is  Sylvia. 

Dorus.  I  don't  afk  you — What  is  your  name  ?  look 
up  and  tell  me,  fhepherdefs. 

$yl.   Sylvia.  [Sighs  and  curtfeys? 

Dorus.  What  a  fweet  look  with  her  eye  me  has!  [A- 
fide.~\  What  can  be  the  reafon,  Sylvia — that,  that— 
' J  proteft  me  difarms  my  anger. 

\f-^Jidel  and  turns  from  her.-. 
Lin. 
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Lin.  Now  13  your  time;  fpeak  to  his  reverence. 

Dorus.   Don't  whifper  the  prifoner. 

Syl.   Prifoner!   Am  I  a  prifoner  then? 

Dorus.  No,  not  abfolutely  a  prifoner ;  but  you  are 

charged,  damfel Hem,  hem — charged,  damfel    •     » 

I  don't  know  what  to  fay  to  her. 

\_4fidei  and  turns  from  her, 

Sy/.  With  what,  your  honour? 

Lin.   If  he  begins  to  damfel  us,  we  have  him  fure. 

Syl.  What  is  my  crime? 

Lin.  A  little  too  handfome,  that's  all. 

Dorus.  Hold  your  peace — Why  don't  you  look  up  in 
my  face  if  you  are  innocent  ?  [Sylvia  looks  at  Dorus  with 
great  ?nodefty.~\  I  can't  ftand  it — me  has  turn'd  my  anger, 
my  juftice,  my  whole  fcheme,  topfy-turvy — Reach  me  a 
chair,  Linco. 

Lin.  One  fweet  fong,  Sylvia,  before  his  reverence  gives 
fentence.  \Reachcs  a  chair  for  Dorus, 

Dorus.  No  tinging,  her  looks  have  done  too  much  al 
ready. 

Lin.  Only  to  foften  your  rigour. 

AIR. 

£;/.    From  duty  if  the  fhepherd  ftray, 

And  leave  his  flocks  to  feed, 
The  wolf  will  feize  the  harmlefs  prey. 

And  innocence  will  bleed. 
In  me  a  harmlefs  lamb  behold, 

Opprell  with  every  fear; 
O  guard,  good  (hepherd,  guard  the  fold, 

For  wicked  wolves  are  near.  \_Knccls* 

Dorus.  I'll  guard  thee,  and  fold  thee  too,  my  lambkin 
— and  they  fhan't  hurt  thee — This  is  a  melting  ditty  in- 
deed !  Rife,  rife,  my  Sylvia.  [Embraces  her. 

Enter  Second  Sheperdefs. 
£Dorus  and  foe  ft  art  at  feeing  eac/j  other, 
2  Shep.  Is  your  reverence  taking  leave  of  her  before 
you  drive  her  out  of  the  country? 

Dsrus.  How  now!  what  prefumption  is  this,  to  break 
in  upon  us  fo,  and  interrupt  the  courfe  of  juftice? 

2  Shep.  May  I  be  permitted  to  fpeak  three  words  with 
your  worfhip  ? 

I  i  3  Dorus* 
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Dorus.  Well,  well,  I  will  fpeak  to  you—  —  -I'll  come 
to  you  in  the  juftice-chamber  prefently. 

2  Shep.  I  knew  the  wheedling  flut  would  fpoil  all— 
but  I'll  be  up  with  her  yet.  \_Afide,  and  exit. 

Dorus.  I'm  glad  fhe's  gone  -  Linco,  you  muft  fend 
her  away  —  I  won't  fee  her  now, 

Lin.  And  {hall  I  take  Sylvia  to  prifon  ? 

Dorus,  No,  no,  no;  to  prifon  !  mercy  forbid  !  —  What 
a  fin  mould  I  have  committed,  to  pleafe  that  envious  jea- 
lous-pated  fhepherdefs  !  —  Linco,  comfort  the  damfel  — 
Dry  your  tears,.  Sylvia  —  I  will  call  upon  you  myfelf  — 
and  examine  Dorcas  myfelf  —  and  protect  you  myfelf— 
and  do  every  thing  myfelf  —  I  profefs  (he  has  bewitched 
me  !  I  am  all  agitation  —  I'll  call  upon  you  to-morrow  — 
perhaps  to-night  —  perhaps  in  half  an  hour  —  Take  care 
of  her,  Linco  —  She  has  bewitched  me,  and  I  mall  lofe  my 
-wits  if  I  look  on  her  any  longer—  Oh.!  the  fvveet,  lovely, 
pretty,  creature! 

^Ltn.  Don't  whimper  now,  my  fvveet  Sylvia  —  Juftice 
has  taken  up  the  fword  and  fcales  again,  and  your  rivals. 
fljall  cry  their  eyes  out:  —  The  day's  our  own. 

A    I     R. 

Sing  high  derry  deny, 

The  day,  is  our  own. 
Be  wife  and  be  merry,. 

Let  forrow  alone; 

Alter  your  tone, 
To  high  derry  derry. 

Be  wife  and  be  merry,. 

The  day  is  our  own. 


SCENE  changes  to  another  part  of  the  Country-.. 

Enter  Fatima. 

a  very  pretty  mifchievous  errand  I  am  fent  upon  ! 
—I  am  to  follow  this  foolifh  young  fellow  all  about  to 
find  out.  his  haunts  —  not  fo  foolifh  neither;  for  he  i&.fo 
much  improved  of  late,,  we  ihrewdly  fufpecl;  that  he  muft 
have  fome  female  to  fharpen  his  intellects  -  For  love, 
among  many  other  ftrange  things,  can  make  fools  of  wits,; 
and  wits  of  fools.  I  faw  our  young  partridge  run  be 
fore  me?  and  take  cover  hereabouts  ;  I  muft  make  no, 
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noife,  for  fear  of  alarming  him  ;  befides,  I  hate  to  di- 
fturb  the  poor  things  in  pairing  time. 

[Looks  thro*  the  bufhes, 
Enter  Merlin  behind  her. 

]\ler.  I  (hall  fpoil  your  peeping,  thou  evil  counfellor 
of  a  faithlefs  miftrefs — I  mull  torment  her  a  little,  for  her 
good — Such  females  muft  feel  much,  to  be  made  juft  and 
reafonable  creatures. 

Fat.   \_peeping  thn?  the  bitjljes."]   There  they  are — our 

fool  has  made  no  bad   choice  : upon   my  word,  a 

very  pretty  couple  I  and  will  make  my  poor  lady's  heart 
ach. 

Mer.   I  mall  twinge  your's  a  little  before  we  part. 

Fat.  Well  faid,  Cymon  !  upon  your  knees  to  her ! 
Now  for  my  pocket-book,  that -I  may  exactly  defcribe 
this  rival  of  ours :  fhe  is  much  too  handfome  to  live  long  ; 
me  will  be  either  burnt  alive,  thrown  to  wild  beafts,.  or 

fhut  up  in  the  Black  Tower the  greatefl  mercy  {he 

can  have  will  be  to  let  her  take  her  choice* 

[_  Takes  out  a  pocket-look. 

Mer.  May  be  fo — but  we  will  prevent  the  prophecy  if 


Fat.  \_nurfting  in  her  bock.~]  She  is  of  a  good  height,, 
about  my  fize — a  fine  fliape — delicate  features — charming, 
hair — heav'nly  eyes  ;  not  unlike  my  own — with  fuch  a 
fweet  fmile!  She  muft  be  burnt  alive;  yes,  yes,  (he  muft 
be  burnt  alive. 

[Merlin  taps  her  upon  the  Jlooulder  with  his  wand. 

Fat.  Who's  there  ?  blefs  me  !  Nobody — I  proteft  it 
ftartled  me.  I  muft  finim  my  picture,  \_Writes  on. 

[Merlin  waves  his  <w and  over  her  head. 
Now  let  me  fee  what  I  have  written — Blefs  me,  what's- 
here  ?  all  the  letters  are  as  red  as  blood. — My  eyes,  fail 
me!  Sure  I  am  bewitched.  [Reads  and  trembles. ~\  "  Ur- 
"  ganda  has  a  mameful  paflion  for  Cymon,  Cymon  a  mod 
**  virtuous  one  for  Sylvia  ; — as  for  F'atima,  wild  beafts, 
"  the  Black  Tower,  and  burning  alive,  are  too  good  for 
"  her."  \_Drops  the  book.~]  O!  O! — I  have  not  power  to. 
ftir  a  ftep — I  knew  what  would  come  of  affronting  that 
devil  Merlin.  [Merlin  is  vifble. 

Mer.  True,  Fatima,  and  I  am  here  at  your  fervice. 
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Fat.  O  moft  magnanimous  Merlin !  don't  fet  your  wit 
to  a  poor  foolifh  weak  woman. 

Mer.  Why,  then,  will  a  fbolifh  weak  woman  fet  her 
wit  to  me  ?  But  we  will  be  better  friends  for  the  future 
• — Mark  me,  Fatima.  {.Holds  up  his  nuand. 

Fat.  No  conjuration,  I  befeech  your  worfhip,  and  you 
{hall  do  any  thing  with  me. 

Mer.   I  want  nothing  of  you  but  to  hold  your  tongue* 

Fat.  Will  nothing  elfe  content  your  fury? 

Mer.  Silence,  babbler! 

Fat.  I  am  your  own  for  ever,  moft  merciful  Merlin ! 
I  am  your  own  for  ever — O  my  poor  tongue!  I  thought 
I  never  mould  have  wagg'd  thee  again — What  a  dread 
ful  thing  it  would  be  to  be  dumb  ! 

Mer.  You  fee  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Urganda  to 
protect  you,  or  to  injure  Cymon  and  Sylvia — I  will  be 
their  protector  againil  all  her  arts,  tho'  me  has  leagu'd 
herfelf  with  the  demons  of  revenge — We  have  no  power 
but  what  refults  from  our  virtue. 

Fat.  I  had  rather  lofe  any  thing  than  my  fpeech. 

Mer.  As  you  profefs  yourfelf  my  friend  (for,  with  all 
my  art,  I  cannot  fee  into  a  woman's  mind),  I  will  (how 
my  gratitude  and  my  power,  by  giving  your  tongue  an 
additional  accomplimment. 

Fat.  What,  mall  I  talk  more  than  ever? 

Mer.  \_ffniling.~]  That  would  be  no  accomplimment, 
Patima — No,  I  mean  that  you  mall  talk  lefs — When  you 
return  to  Urganda,  fhe  will  be  very  inquifitive,  and  you 
very  ready  to  tell  her  all  you  know. 

Fat.  And  may  I,  without  offence  to  your  worfhip? 

Mer.  Silence,  and  mark  me  well — obferve  me  truly 
and  punctually.  Every  anfwer  you  give  to  Urganda'a 
queftions  muft  be  confined  to  two  words,  Tes  and  No — 
I  have  done  you  a  great  favour,  and  you  don't  perceive 
it. 

Fat.  Not  very  clearly,  indeed.  \_Afidf. 

Mer.  Beware  of  encroaching  a  fingle  monofyllable  up 
on  my  injunction ;  the  moment  another  word  efcapes  you, 
you  are  dumb. 

Fat.  Heaven  preferve  me !  what  will  become  of  me  ? 

M?r»  Remember  what  I  fay — as  you  obey  or  neglect 

me, 
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me,  you  will  be  punifhed  or  rewarded.  Farewell.   [Boiu- 
tng  to  her.~\    Remember  me,  Fatima.  [Exit  Merlin.' 

Fat.  I  mall  never  forget  you,  I  am  fure — What  a  po 
lite  devil  it  is — and  what  a  woful  plight  am  I  in!  This 
confining  my  tongue  to  two  words  is  much  worie  than 
being  quite  dumb.  I  had  rather  be  Hinted  in  any  thing 
than  myfpeech — Heigho! — There  never,  fure,  was  a  tax 
upon  the  tongue  before. 

AIR. 

Tax  my  tongue  !   it  is  a  fhame : 
Merlin,  fure,  is  much  to  blame, 

Not  to  let  it  fweetly  flow. 
Yet  the  favours  of  the  great, 
And  the  lilly  maiden's  fate, 
Oft  depend  on  yes  or  no* 

Lack-a-day! 

Poor  Fatima! 

Stinted  fo, 

To  yes  or  no. 

Should  I  want  to  talk  or  chat, 
Tell  Urganda  this  or  that, 

How  mail  I  about  it  go? 
Let  her  afk  me  what  fhe  will, 
I  muft  keep  my  clapper  ftill, 
i  Striking  only  yes  and  no. 

L.ack-a  day! 

Poor  Fatima ! 

Stinted  fo, 

To  yes  or  no.  [.Ex//. 


SCE-NE  ckangfs  to  a  beautiful  G 


rove. 


Enter  Cymon  and  Sylvia,  arm  and  arm. 
Cyin.  You  muit  not  figh,  my  Sylvia — -love  like  ours 
can  have  no  bitter  mingled  with  its  fvveets.     *  It  has  gi- 
'  ven  me  eyes,  ears,  and  underftanding;  and  till  thefe  for- 
'  fake  me,  I  muft  be  Sylvia's. 

*  Syl.  And  while  I  retain  mine,  I  know  no  happinefs 
'  but  with  Cymon. — And  yet  Urganda — 

*  Cym.  Why  will  you  fully  again  the  purity  of  our  joys 
'  with  the  thoughts  of  that  unhappy,  becaufe  guilty,  wo- 
4  man  ?  Has  not  Merlin  difcover'd  all  that  was  unknown 

« to 
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*  to  us  ?  Has  he  not  promifed  us  his  prote&ion  j  and  told 
'  us,  that  we  are  the  care  of  fuperior  beings,  and  that 
c  more  bleflings,  if  pofllble,  are  in  {lore  for  usrj — What 
can  Sylvia  want,  when  Cymon  is  completely  bleft  ? 

Syl.  Nothing  but  my  Cymon ;  when  that  is  fecure  to 
me,  I  have  not  a  wifh  for  more. 

Cym.  Thy  wifhes  are  fulfilled  then,  and  mine  in  thee! 

Sj/.  Take  my  hand;  and  with  it  a  heart,  which,  till 
you  had  touch'd  it,  never  knew,  nor  could  even  imagine, 
what  was  love  :  but  my  pafiion  now  is  as  fincere  as  it  is 
tender;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  difguife  my  affec* 
tions,  as  they  are  my  greatelt  pride  and  happinefs. 

Cym,  Tranfporting  maid!  [Kijfes  her  hand, 

A    I     R. 

Syl.  This  cold  flinty  heart  it  is  you  who  have  warm'dj 
You  waken'd  my  paflions,  my  fenfes  have  charm'd : 
In  vain  againft  merit  and  Cymon  I  ftrove : 
What's  life  without  pafiion — fweet  pafiion  of  love  ? 
The  froft  nips  the  bud,  and  the  rofe  cannot  blow, 
From  youth  that  is  froft-nipt  no  raptures  can  flow; 
Elyfium  to  him  but  a  defert  will  prove : 
What's  life  without  paflion — fweet  pafiion  of  love? 
The  fpring  mould  be  warm,  the  young  feafon  be  gay, 
Her  birds  and  her  flowrets  make  blithfome  fweet 

May; 

Love  bleffes  the  cottage,  and  fmgs  thro'  the  grove : 
What's  life  without  paflion — fweet  paffion  of  love  ? 

Cym.  Then  will   I  feize  my  treafure,  will  protect  it 

with  my  life,  and  will  never  refign  it  but  to  heaven  who 

gave  it  me.  [Embraces  her, 

Enter  Damon  and  Dorilas  on  one  fide >  and  Dorus  and  his 

followers  on  the  other;  ''who  Jlart  at  feting  Cymon  and 

Sylvia. 

Dam.  Here  they  are! 

Syl,  Ha!  blefs  me!  [Starting. 

Dorus.  Fine  doings  indeed! 

£Cymon  and  Sylvia.  Jfand  attzaz'd  and  ajhairfd*    \ 
Dcril.  Your  humble  fervant,  modcft  madam  Sylvia! 
Dam.  You  are  much  improv'd  by  your  new  tutor. 
Dorus.  But  I'll  fend  her  and  her  tutor  where  they  mall 

learn 
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learn  better — -I  am  confounded  at  their  affurance !  Why 
don't  you  fpeak,  culprits? 

Cym.  We  may  be  afham'd  without  guilt,  to  be  watch'd 
and  furpris'd  by  thofe  who  ought  to  be  more  afham'd  at 
what  they  have  done. 

Syl.  Be  calm,  Cymon,  they  mean  us  mifchief. 

Cym.  But  they  can  do  us  none  j — fear  them  not,  my 
fhepherdefs. 

Dorus.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  fee  fuch  an  impudent 
couple  ?  but  I'll  fecure  you  from  fuch  intemperate  do 
ings. 

Dam.  Shall  we  feize  them,  your  worfhip,  and  drag  'em 
to  Urganda? 

Dorus.  Let  me  fpeak  firft  with  that  fhepherdefs. 

\_As  hf  approaches,  Cymon  puts  her  behind  him. 

Cym.  That  fhepherdefs  is  not  to  be  fpoken  with. 

Dorus.  Here's  impudence  in  perfection !  Do  you  know 
who  I  am,  {tripling? 

Cym.  I  know  you  to  be  one  who  ought  to  obferve  the 
laws,  and  protect  innocence  ;  but,  having  paflions  that 
difgrace  both  your  age  and  place,  you  neither  do  one  or 
the  other. 

Dorus.  I  am  aflonifh'd !  What,  are  you  the  foolifh 
young  fellow  I  have  heard  fo  much  of? 

Cym.  As  fure  as  you  are  the  wicked  old  fellow  I  have 
heard  fo  much  of. 

Dorus.   Seize  them  both  this  inflant. 

Cym.  This  is  fooner  faid  than  done,  Governor. 

\_As  they  approach  on  loth  fides  to  feize  them,  he  fnatchet 
a  faff  from  one  of  the  Jhspherds,  and  beats  them 
back.-] 

Dorus.  Fall  on  him,  but  don't  kill  him,  for  I  mufl 
make  an  example  of  him. 

Cym.  In  this  caufe  T  am  myfelf  an  army.  See  how  the 
|  -wretches  flare,  and  cannot  ftir. 

A    I     R. 

Come  on,  come  on, 
A  thoufand  to  one, 

I  dare  you  to  come  on. 
Tho  -  unpra&is'd  and  youngv 
Love  has  made  me  ftout  and  ftrong ; 

Hai 
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Has  giv'n  me  a  charm, 
Will  not  fuffer  me  to  fall; 

Has  ileel'd  my  heart,  and  nerv'd  my  arm, 
To  guard  my  precious  all.      [Looking  at  Sylvia. 
Come  on,  come  on,  &c.     [Exit. 

Syl.   O  Merlin,  now  befriend  him! 

prom  their  rage  defend  him. 
[While  Cymon  drives  of  the  party  of  foepherds  on-  ens 

Jtde9  Dorus  and  his  party  furround  Sylvia.] 
Dorus.  Away  with  her,  away  with  her — 

[Exit  with  Sylvia. 

«  Syl.  Protect  me,  Merlin !  Cymon !  Cymon !  where 
<  art  thou,  Cymon  ? 

«  Dorus.  Your  fool  Cymon  is  too  fond  of  righting  to 
«  mind  his  miftrefs;  away  with  her  to  Urganda,  away 
«  with  her.'  [They  hurry  her  off. 

Enter  Shepherds,  running  acrofs,  difordered,  and  beaten  by 

Cymon. 

Dam.  [looking  lack.~\   'Tis  the  devil  of  a  fellow!  how 

he  has  laid  about  him !  [Exit. 

Doril.  There  is  no  way  but  this  to  avoid  him.   [Exit. 

Enter  Cymon,  in  confujion  and  out  of  breath. 
1  have  conquered,  my  Sylvia! — Where  art  thou? — my 
life,  my  love,  my  valour,  my  all!    What,  gone  ! — torn 
from  me1,  then  I  am  conquer'd,  indeed1. 
[He  runs  off  and  returns  feveral  times  during  the  Jymphony 
of  the  following  fong.  ] 

A    I     R. 

Tom  from  me,  torn  from  me,  which  way  did  they 

take  her? 

To  death  they  mail  bear  me, 
To  pieces  mail  tear  me, 
Before  I'll  forfake  her ! 

Tho'  faft  hound  in  a  fpell, 

By  Urganda  and  hell, 

I'll  burft  thro'  their  charms, 

Seize  my  fair  in  my  arms} 

Then  my  valour  mall  prove, 
No  magic  like  virtue,  like  virtue  and  love. 

SCENE, 
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SCENE,  A  Grotto. 

Enter  Urganda  and  Fatirna. 

Urg.  [angry. ^  Yes! — No! — forbear  this  mockery — 
What  can  it  mean?  I  will  not  bear  this  trifling  with  my 

pafiion Fatima,  my  heart's  upon  the  rack,  and  muft 

not  be  fported  with- Let  me  know  the  worft,  and 

quickly — to  conceal  it  from  me  is  not  kindnefs,  but  the 

height  of  cruelty— Why  don't  you  fpeak  ?  £Fatima 

jljakes  her  bead.'}  Won't  you  fpeak? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Go  on  then. 

Fat.  No. 

Ur%.  Will  you  fay  nothing  but  No: 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Diitra£ting,  treacherous  Fatima!  .  Have  you 
fcen  my  rival? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Thanks^  dear  Fatima! — Well — now  go  on. 

Fat.  No. 

Urg.  This  is  not  to  be  borne — Was  Cymon  with  her? 

fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Are  they  in  love  with  each  other? 

Fat.  Yes.  [Sighing. 

Urg.  Where  did  you  fee  my  rival?  [Fatima  Jbakes  her 
head.^  Falfe,  unkind,  obftinate  Fatima! — Won't  you  tell 
me? 

Fat.  No. 

Urg.  You  are  brib'd  to  betray  me '? 

Fat.  No. 

Urg.  What,  flill  yes  and  no  ? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urv,   And  not  a  iingle  word  more? 

Fat.  No. 

Urg.  Are  you  afraid  of  any  body? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  me  too  ? 

Fat.  No. 

Urg.  Infolence!   Is  my  rival  handfome?  tell  me  that. 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Very  handfcme? 

Fat,  Yes,  yes. 

VOL,  III.  K  k  --^ 
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Urg.  How  handfonic?  ha^dfomer  than  I? 

Fat.  .Yes— 

Urg'   Handfomer  than  I .? 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  Or  you? 

Fat.  No,  no. 

Urg.  How  can  you  fee  me  thus  miferable,  and  not  re 
lieve  me  ?  have  you  no  pity  for  me  ? 

Fat.  Yes!  ^  [Sighing. 

Urg.  Convince  me  of  It,  and  tell  me  all. 

Fat.  No!  [Sighing. 

Urg.  I  fliall  go  diflra&ed! Leave  me. 

Fat.  Yes. 

Urg.  And  dare  not  to  come  into  my  prefence. 

Fat.   No.  [Curtfeys,  and  exit. 

Urg.  [a /one  ]   She  has  a  fpell  upon  her,  or  me  could 
not  do  thus — Merlin's  power  has  prevaiPd — he  has  en 
chanted   her.  and   my  love  and   my  revenge  are  equally 
difappointed — This  is  the  completion  of  my  mifeiy. 
Enter  Dorus. 

Dorus.  May  I  prefume  to  intrude  upon  my  fovereign'a 
contemplations  ? 

Urg.  Dare  not  to  approach  my  mifery,  or  thou  malt 
partake  of  it. 

Dorus.   I  am  gone — and  Sylvia  mall  go  too.    [Going. 

Urg.  Sylvia,  faid  you?  Where  is  flier  where  is  me? 
Speak,  fpeak — and  give  me  life  or  death. 

Dorus.  She  is  without]  and  attends  your  mighty  will. 

Urg.  Then  I  arn  queen  again! — Forgive  me,  Dorus 
— I  was  loft  in  thought,  funk  in  defpair;  I  knew  not  what 
I  laid — but  now  I  am  rais'd  again! — Sylvia  is  fafe? 

Dorus.  Yes  i  and  I  am  fafe  too,  which  is  no  fmall 
comfort  to  me,  coniidering  where  I  have  been. 

Urg.  And  Cymon — has  he  efcap'd? 

Dorus.  Yes,  he  has  efcap'd  from  us;  and,  what  is  bet 
ter,  we  have  efcap'd  from  him. 

Urg.  Where  is  he? 

Dorus.  Breaking  the  bones  of  every  fhepherd  he  meets. 

Urg.  Well,  no  matter — I  am  in  pofTefiion  of  the  pre- 
fent  object  of  my  paflion,  and  I  will  indulge  it  to  the 
height  of  luxury!  Let  'em  prepare  my  victim  inilantly 
fjr  death. 

Dontf. 
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Dents.  For  death!   Is  net  that  going  too  far? 

Urg.  Nothing  is  too  far She  makes  me  fuffer  ten 

thoufand  deaths,  and  nothing  but  her's  can  appeafe  me. 
[Dorus  going.']  Stay,  Dorus — I  have  a  richer  revenge; 
me  (hall  be  mut  up  in  the  Black  Tower  till  her  beauties 
are  dellroy'd,  and  then  I  will  prefent  her  to  this  ungrate 
ful  Cymon ^-Let  her  be  brought  before  me No  re 
ply,  but  obey. 

Dorus.  It  is  done.—— This  is  going  too  far.         \_AJide* 
[Exit,  Jbrugging  tip  his  Jhculders. 
Urg.  Yes,  I  will  feait  my  eyes  and  eafe  my  heart  with 
this  devoted  Sylvia. 

Enter  Sylvia,  Doras,  and  Guards. 
Urg.  Are  you  the  wretch,  the  unhappy  maid,  who  has 
dar'd  to  be  the  rival  of  Urganda  ? 

Syl.  I  am  no  wretch,  but  the  happy  maid  who  am 
pofiefs'd  of  the  affeclions  of  Cymon,  and  with  them  have 
nothing  to  hope  or  fear. 

Urg.  Thou  vain  rafh  creature! — I  will  make  thee  fear 
my  power,  and  hope  for  my  mercy. 

[Waves-  her  wand,  and  the  fcene  changes  to  the  Black 

Tower.'] 

Syl.   I  am  ftill  unmov'd.  [Smiling. 

Urg.  Thou  art  on  the  very  brink  of  perdition,  and  in 
a  moment  wilt  be  clofed  in  a  tower,  where  thou  malt  ne 
ver  fee  Cymon  or  any  human  being  more. 

Syl.  While  I  have  Cymon  m  my  heart,  I  bear  a  charm, 
about  me,  to  fcorn  your  power,  or,  what  is  more,  your 
cruelty. 

Urg.  Open  the  gates,  and  inclofe  her  infolence  for  ever. 
Syl.  I  am  ready.  [Smiling  at  Urganda. 

AIR. 

Tho*  various  deaths  furround  me, 
No  terrors  can  confound  me ; 
•    Protected  from  above, 
I  glory  in  my  love ! 
Againft  thy  cruel  might, 

And  in  this  dreadful  hour, 
I  have  a  fure  defence, 


*Tis  innocence! 


That  heav'nly  right, 

To  fmile  on  guilty  pow'r! 

K  k  2  Urg: 
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Urg.  Let  me  no  more  be  tormented  with  her;  I  can- 

.not  bear  to  hear  or  fee  her. Clofe  her  in  the  tower  for 

ever!    [They^  put  Sylvia  in  the  towe A]      Now  let  Merlin 
releafe  you  if  he  can.  [Exult  ingfy. 

It  thunder 7,  and  Merlin  appears:   Att'forlek  and" run  off, 

except  Urganda,  who  is  ft  ruck  with  terror. 
Mer.   Still  fhali  my  power  your  arts  confound; 

And  Cymon's  cure  {hall  be  Urganda's  wound. 
Urganda  waves  her  wand. 

Mer.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — your  power  is  gone 

Urg.  I  am  all  terror  and  ftiarae — Jn  vain  I  wave  this 

wand 1  feel  my  power  is  gone,  yet  I  ilill  retain  my 

paflions — My  mifcry  is  complete ! 

Mer.  It  is,  indeed  !   No  power,  no  happinefs,  were  fu- 
perior  to  thine  till  you  funk  them  by  falfehood— -—You 
now  find,  but  too  late,  that  there  is  no  magic  like  virtue. 
'Urg.  Then  I  am  loil  indeed! 

Mer.  From  the  moment  you  wronged  me  and  your- 
felf,  I  became  their  protector — I  couiitera&ed  all  your 
fchemes;  I  continued  Cyinon  in  his  Hate  of  ignorance  till 
he  was  cured  by  Sylvia,  whom  I  conveyed  here  for  that 
purpofe;  that  fhepherdefs  is  a  princefs  equal  to  Cymon— - 
They  have  obtained  by  their  virtues  the  throne  of  Ar 
cadia,  which  you  have  loft  by- — But  I  have  done;  I  fee 
your  repentance,  and  my  anger  melts  into  pity. 

Urg.  Pity  me  not — I  am  undeferving  of  it— *-I  have 
been  cruel  and  faithlefs,  and  ought  to  be  wretched 
Thus  I   deitroy  the  fmall  remains  of  my  fovereignty. 
[Breaks  her  wand.~\   May  power,  bafely  exerted,  be  ever 
thus  broken  and  difperfed!  [She  throws  it  from  her* 

Forgive  my  errors,  and  forget  my  name; 
O  drive  me  hence  with  penitence  and  fhame! 
From  Merlin,  Cymon,  Sylviaj  let  me  fly; 
Beholding  them,  my  fhame  can  never  die. 

[Exit  Urganda. 

Mer.  Falfehood  is  puniflied,  virtue  rewarded,  and  Ar 
cadia  made  happy  \ 

[[Merlin  waves  his  wand,  and  the  fcene  changes  to  a 

beautiful  tranfparent  temple. ~\ 

Enter  the  Arcadian  Shepherds,  with  Doms  and  Linco 
at  their  bead;  Damon  and  Dorilas,  with  their  Shep- 
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herdeJjsSt  &c.     Merlin  joins  the  hands  of  Cymon  and 
Sylvia,  and  then  fpjaks  ths  following  lines. 

Mer.  Now  join  your  hands,  whofe  hearts  were  join'd 

before, 

This  union  mall  Arcadia's  peace  reftore: 
When  virtues  fuch  as  thefe  adorn  a  throne, 
The  people  make  their  fovereign'sblifstheirown: 
Their  joys,  their  virtues,  (hall  each  fubjedfc  (hare; 
And  all  the  land  reflect  the  royal  pair! 

[Exit  Merlin. 
Cymon,  Sylvia,  and  Merlin,  retire  to  the  Knights  ;  while 

Linco  calls  ths  Shepherds  about  him. 
Lin.  My  good  neighbours  and  friends  (for  now  I  am 
not  afham'd  to  call  you  fo),  your  deputy  Linco  has  but 

a  fhort  charge  to  give  you As  we  have  turn'd  over  a. 

new,  fair,  leaf,  let  us  never  look  back  to  our  pad  blots 
and  errors. 

Dorus.  No  more  we  will,  Linco — No  retrofpeclion. 
Lin.  I  meant  to  oblige  your  worfhip  in  the  propofi- 
tion ;  I  fhall  ever  be  a  good  fubject,  [tewing  to  Cymon 
and  Sylvia,]  and  your  friend  and  obedient  deputy.  Let 
lis  have  a  hundred  marriages  directly ;  and  no  more  in- 
conftancy,  jealoufy,  or  coquetry,  from  this  day — The  befl 
purifier  of  the  blood  is  mirth,  with  a  few  grains  of  wif- 

dom We  will  take  it  every  day,  neighbours,  as  the 

beft  prefervative  againft  bad  humours.  Be  merry  and  wife, 
according  to  the  old  proverb  ;  and  I  defy  the  devil  ever 
to  get  among  you  again  : — and  that  we  may  be  fure  to 
get  rid  of  him,  let  us  drive  him  quite  away  with  a  little 
more  finging  and  dancing  j  for  he  hates  mortally  mirth 
and  good-fellowfhip. 

A    I     R. 

Dam.  Each  (liepherd  again  fhall  be  conftant  and  kind, 
Andev'ryftray'd  heart  fhall  each  fliepherdefs  find. 
Del.     If  faithful  our  fhepherds,  we  always  are  true; 

Our  faith  and  our  falfehood  we  borrow  from  you* 
Chorus.    Happy  Arcadians  ftill  fiiall  be  ; 

Ever  be  happy  while  virtuous  and  free. 
Lin.    The  blifs  of  your  heart  no  rude  care  mail  moleft; 
While  innocent  mirth  is  your  bofom'sfweet  gueft : 
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Of  that  happy  pair  let  us  worthy  be  feen; 

Love,  honour,  and  copy  your  kingandyourqueen, 
Chorus.   Happy,  &c. 
S}'/.      Let  love,  peace,  and  joy,  ftill  be  feen  hand  in  hand, 

To  dance  on  this  turf,  and  again  blefs  the  land, 
Cjm»   Love  and  Hymen  of  bleflings  have  open'd  their 
ftore, 

For  Cymon  with  Sylvia  can  wifh  nothing  more. 

Both.  Love  and  Hymen  of  bleflings  have  open'd  their 

ftore. 

He.  For  Cymon  with  Sylvia?  ./,       tt  . 

,,,     ~      c  1  •       -^  n  x  can  wifh  nothing  more. 

She.  For  Sylvia  with  Cymon  \ 

Chsrus»   Happy  Arcadians  ftill  mail  be, 

Ever  happy  while  virtuous  and  free. 


EPI- 
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Written  by  G  E  O  R  G  E  K  E  AT  E,  Efq, 
Spoken  by  Mrs  ABINGTON,  in  the  original  Piece. 

Enter,  peeping  in  at  the  Stage- door. 

IS  the  ftage  clear  ? — Clefs  me! — I've  fuch  a  dread  I 
It  feems  enchanted  ground  where'er  I  tread.     [Coming  forward, 
What  noife  was  that? — Hufh — 'twas  a  falfe  alarm— • 
I'm  fure  there's  no  one  here  will  <io  rre  harm  : 
Amongft  you  can't  be  found  a  fingle  knight 
Who  would  not  do  an  injur'd  danifel  right. 
Well,  heav'n  be  prais'd,  I'm  out  of  magic  reach, 
And  have  once  more  regain'd  the  pow'r  of  fpecch  : 
Ay,  and  I'll  ufe  it — for  it  mutt  appear 
That  my  poor  tongue  is  greatly  in  arrear— — 
There's  not  a  female  litre  hut  fhar'd  my  wo, 
Ty'd  down  to  yes,  or  (till  more  hateful  no. 
No  is  expreffive — hut  I  mud  confefs, 
If  rightly  queftion'd,  I'd  ufe  only  yes. 

In  Merlin's  walk  this  broken  wand  I  found, 

[Showing  a  broken  -wand. 
Which  to  itvo  -words  my  fpeaking  organs  hound. 

Support;  upon  the  Town  I  try  his  fpell 

Ladies,  don't  ftir — you  ufe  your  tongue  too  well. 
How  tranquil  every  place,  when,  by  my  (kill, 
Folly  is  mute,  and  even  S!ander  (till  : 
Old  goffips  fpeechlefs — Bloods  would  breed  no  riot, 
And  all  the  tongues  at  Jonathan's  lie  quiet  : 
j-Each  grave  profciEon  muft  new-bufh  the  wig; 
Nothing  to  fay,  'twere  needlefs  they  look  bier. 
The  rev'rend  Doctor  might  the  change  endure  ; 
lie  would  (It  ftill,  and  have  his  fine-cure: 
Nor  could  Great  Folks  much  hardfhip  undergo  ; 

They  do  their  bus'nefs  with  an  ay  or  no 

}iiU  come,   I  only  jok'd — difmifs  your  fear; 

Tho'  I've  the  pow'r,  I  will  not  ufe  it  here. 

I'll  only  keep  my  magic  as  a  guard 

To  awe  each  critic  who  attacks  our  hard. 

I  fee  fonie  malcontents  their  fingers  biting, 

Snarling,  "  The  ancients  never  knew  fuch  writing — 

*'  The  drama's  loft' — the  managers  exhaufl  us 

*'  \Vith  op'ras,  monkies,  Mab,  and  Dr  Faultus." 

Dread  Sirs,  a  word — The  public  tafte  is  fickle; 

All  palutts  in  their  turn  we  flrivc  to  tickle : 

Our  cat'rers  vary  ;  and  you'll  own  at  lealt, 

]t  is  variety  that  makes  the  ftuft. 

If  this  fair  circle  fmile,  and  the  gods  thunder, 

I  wiih  this  wand  will  keep  the  critics  under. 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME* 
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A  COLLECTION  of  the  moil  efteemed  Farces  and  En 
tertainments  performed  on  the  Britifh  Stage.  V 
lumes  Firft  and  Second,   2s.  6d.  each,  in  boards. 

The  whole  works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D.  an 
D.  S.  P.  D.  in  1 8  large  volumes  I2mo,  on  a  fine  pape 
and  new  type,  only  2!.  145.  boards,  and  3!.  35.  b 

N.  B.  This  is  ellcemed  the  completeil  and  bell  a 
ged  edition  extant,  containing  all  Dr  HawkefworW  s 
notes,  and  all  the  Author's  pofthumoua  letters  of  every 
kind  contained  in  the  extenfivc  tdition  of  25  vols  8vo, 
which  fells  for  7!.  ics. 

Junius's  Letters  complete,  with  index,  notes,  &c.  3  s 
in  boards. 

Smith's   Galic   Antiquities,    being  a  hiftory  of   the 
Druids,  a  differtstion  on  the  authenticity  of  Gfiian' 
poems,  and  translations  from  the  Galic  of  Offian,  Ullir 
Orran,   &c.  4to,    ics.  6d.  boards. 

View-ofthe  Laft  Judgment,  8vo,  43.  boards. 

Fables  Choifies,  a  1'ufage  des  Enfans,  &c.  par  L. 
Chambaud,  a  new  edition,  cbnecled  and  enlarged  by  an 
eminent  hand,  2s.  neatly  bound. 

Thomfon's  Tables  of  Intereft,  at  3,  4,  4!-,  and  5  pc~ 
cent,  with  tables  of  exchange,  comrniflion,  &c.  53.  ner 
edit. 

Effay  on  Tune,  being  an  attempt  to  free  the  fcale  of 
mufic  and  the  tune  of  inftruments  from  imperfection, 
enriched  with  19  large  plates  illuftrative  of  the  fubjecl:, 
73.  bound. 

Boyd's  Judicial  proceedings  before  the  courts  in  Scot 
land,  8vo,  6s.  bound 

Taylor  and  Skinner's  Survey  of  Roads  in  Scotland, 
elegantly  engraved  on  large  copperplatesy  with  the  di- 
jlances  in  Englifh  miles,  gentlemens  feats  and  remarkable 
places  for  feveral  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  roads,  neatly 
bound  for  the  pocket,  only  i  os  6d. 

Madam  le  Prince  de  Beaumont's  Young  Mifies  Ma 
gazine,  or  Dialogues  between  a  Governefs  and  fever 
young  Ladies  of  Quality,  4  vols  in  two,;  only  35,  fewcu, 
and  43.  neatly  bound. 
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